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CHAPTER  I. 

CAUSES    THAT    LED    TO    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

That  we  way  correctly  understand  this  most  interesting 
and  important  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
principles  of  that  tenure,  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  held  the  right  of  soil,  as  \vell  as  the  princi- 
ples of  that  jurisprudence  by  which  they  were  governed. 

I  shall  first  attempt  to  shew,  what  are  the  principles  of 
the  rights  of  property,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  how  those 
principles  are  either  changed,  or  confirmed,  by  the  laws  of 
civil  society  :  I  shall  next  attempt  to  argue  from  these  pre- 
mises,  the  illegality  of  that  claim  which  Great-Britain  at- 
tempted to  exercise  over  the  American  colonies,  when  she 
assumed  the  right  to  tax  them  ;  and  the  injustice  of  the 
measures  she  adopted,  when  she  made  her  appeal  to  arms, 
and  attempted  to  enforce  her  demands  by  the  sword.  I 
shall  also  attempt  to  shew,  how  unwise  and  absurd  that 
whole  system  of  British  politics  was,  which  compelled  the 
colonies  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  and  declare  their  independence. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  occupancy,  and  possession,  is  the 
only  law  of  title  ;  tlic  law  of  force  gives  no  just  right  of 
property,  because  it  is  a  maxim  in  nature  "  that  might  often 
overcomes  right." 

When  the  christian  pfipces  of  Europe,  granted  letters 
patent  to  foreign  adventurers,  to  discover,  and  possess  the 
soil  of  foreign  lands,  they  knew  that  they  had  no  more 
right  to  grant  such  authority,  than  the  Popes  of  Rome  hfKl 
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had,  in  exercising  the  same  powers,  for  centuries  before  , 
which  power  they  also  actually  claimed,  and  exercised  at 
that  very  time. 

If,  therefore,  the  first  principles  of  their  claims,  were 
founded  in  error,  all  subsequent  clain)s,  arising  therefrom, 
must  be  supported  by  error.  The  aborigines  of  all  the 
countries  which  were  explored  at  the  age  when  America 
was  discovered,  possessed  the  soil  by  the  right  of  occupan- 
cy, or  possession,  and  this  possession  had  been  immemorial, 
or  time  out  of  mind  ;  which  had  also  confirmed  their  title 
by  the  rights  of  prescription,  according  to  the  common  law 
of  civilized  nations  ;  therefore  Great-Britain  could  not 
claim  the  right  of  soil  to  the  American  colonies,  either  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  common  law  of  nations,  and  she 
never  pretended  to  claim  by  the  right  of  statute,  for  she 
had  no  right  on  which  she  could  found  a  statute.  But  the 
kings  of  England  authorised  these  foreign  discoveries,  with 
the  right  of  occupancy  ;  did  they  become  joint  partners, 
by  furnishing  any  part  of  the  capital  to  support  the  expenc^ 
of  these  adventures,  or  to  promote  these  settlements  ;  and 
is  this  the  basis  of  their  claims  ?  Here  again  they  are 
lame :  not  one  sentence  on  historical  record,  can  shew, 
that  the  crown  of  England  ever  advanced  one  cent,  to 
promote  either  the  adventures,  or  the  settlements.  The 
question  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  wherein  then  consisted 
her  claims  to  the  American  colonies  ?  The  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  in  her  favour  is,  that  they  were  settled  by 
the  laraful  subjects  of '  the  crozvn  of  England-  But  can  her 
claims  over,  or  upon  the  lives,  and  properties  of  those  sub- 
jects of  her  crown,  be  just,  which  the  cruel,  oppressive,  and 
tyrannical  laws  of  her  government  had  driven  from  their 
dear  native  land,  into  exile  ;  and  can  these  cruel  and  op- 
pressive laws  be  binding  upon  the  exile  in  a  foreign  land  ? 
This  Great-Britain  did  not  claim,  when  the  exiles  were  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  ;  then  wl-y 
^liould  she  claim  this  of  the  exiles  in  the  wilds  of  Amencsi-^' 
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The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  by  Britain  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  this  was  mutually  understood,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  parties.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  their  mutual 
interest  extended,  and  a  mutual  disposition  to  do  good  to 
each  other,  and  no  further  5  when  this  ceased,  the  bond  of 
mutual  interest  ceased,  and  both  parties  were  at  liberty  to 
dissolve  the  connection,  and  cultivate  other  civil  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  If  the  question  should  arise,  what 
right  had  the  exiles  to  the  soil  of  America  ?  my  answer  i? 
at  hand  ;  they  purchased  it  of  the  natives,  who  were  the 
only  rightful  owners  ;  they  cleared,  cultivated,  and  defend- 
ed it  by  their  own  exertions,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  anci 
were  accountable  to  none  but  God  for  their  hard  earned 
possessions.* 

But  another  question  arises,  on  the  part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, did  she  not  send  out  her  fleets,  and  armies  to  protect 
the  colonies  against  the  French,  and  actually  drive  them 
from  their  borders,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  ?  My  answei 
is  at  hand.  Did  not  New-Englan^subdue  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Louisburg,  the  key  at  that  time  of  French  Amer- 
ica, and  at  her  own  expence,  and  did  not  Great-Britain, 
by  remunerating  this  expence,  actually  restore  this  fortress 
to  the  French,  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ?  And  when  she 
assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  not  this  a  triumph 
over  her  natural  enemy,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood,  and 
treasure  of  the  colonies?  And  did  not  Great-Britain  hold 
Canada  aa  a  reward  for  her  services  ?  Where  then  is  the 
force  of  this  argument?  To  close  this  tragic  fiirce,  Great- 
Britain  claimed,  that  she  had  the  pozDcr  to  enforce  her  de- 
mands, and  she  then  drew  the  sword,  to  compel  the  exiles 
to  yield  to  hef  measures  ;  the  colonics  set  her  power  a( 
defiance,  and  proclaimed  their  national  independence  : 
and  thns  they  were  at  issue. 

*  The  tribe  of  Patuxet  had  become  oxliucl,  l>y  (he  providence  of  God, 
nnd  therefore  their  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  bpcome  extinct,  and  the 
Plymouth  Colony  had  good  rii^ht  "to  (he  soil,  a.-;  bcin2- the  next  occupants, 
an.l  uiis  by  (he  consent  of  Scuurto.  tije  only  survivor  of  tliat  tribe,  and  ■svh^-' 
r'.'«ideel  anions  Ihem 
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In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  a  full  view,  of  those  oppressions  in  England,  that 
drove  out  the  pilgrims  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  into 
voluntary  exile,  to  plant  a  pure  system,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious hberty,  in  the  wilds  of  America.  I  have  also  given 
a  general  sketch  of  the  intrigues,  and  oppressions,  which 
were  used  from  time  to  time,  not  only  to  interrupt,  but 
to  overthrow  this  system,  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  by 
vexatious  grants,  false,  corrupt,  and  despotic  governors,  &;c. 
I  have  developed  the  same  system  of  despotic  measures, 
throughout  the  details  of  the  second  volume,  and  my  task 
is  now  to  shew  how  Great-Britain  pursued  her  plan  of 
usurpation,  and  despotic  sway,  until  she  forced  the  colonies 
into  a  war,  and  then  was  compelled  to  yield  to  them,  from 
necessity,  (to  restore  that  peace  which  she  had  broken,) 
all  those  just,  and  independent  rights,  which  they  would 
have  been  content  to  have  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  in 
connection  with  the  mother  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  here  to  say^thatthe  colonies  would  never  have 
claimed  the  rights  of  an  independent  government,  if  Great- 
Britain  had  not  forced  them  into  a  war.  The  time  would 
undoubtedly  have  arrived,  when  united  America,  would 
have  claimed  her  rank  amongst  the  free,  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  time  would  not  have  arrived 
before  the  fruit  should  have  become  fully  ripe,  and  then  it 
would  have  fallen  oft"  without  any  concussion,  or  violence. 
That  sage  in  the  councils  of  England,  the  old  Earl  of 
Chatham,  gave  seasonable  warning  to  his  nation,  upon  this 
momentous  subject ;  but  what  is  the  wisdom  of  man, 
when  it  militates  against  the  purposes  of  God  ?  He  who  had 
planted  this  church  in  the  wilderness,  had  now  opened  the 
way  for  that  high,  that  dignified  rank,  it  had  become  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  enjoy,  that  she  might  carry  into  effect 
the  great  designs,  for  which  she  had  been  nourished  for  so 
long  a  time  m  the  wilderness,  and  unfold  to  the  world,  the 
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blessings  of  that  everlasting  gospel  of  peace,  which  had 
been  the  palladium  of  all  her  privileges,  and  enjoyments  : 
that  the  same  blessings  might  be  imparted,  through  the 
same  medium,  to  the  nations  who  knew  not  God,  nor  have 
even  heard  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  Ihe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Although  the  futility  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  right  of  soil,  or  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  in,  and 
over  the  colonies,  or  settlements  in  America,  is  clearly  shewn: 
yet  the  question  may  reeur  to  some,  why  then  did  the  colo- 
nies acknowledge  this  right  of  jurisdiction,  by  taking  out 
letters  patent,  or  charters  from  the  crown  of  England  ? 
The  answer  is  at  hand  :  they,  at  that  age,  did  not  actually 
know  any  better  ;  but  as  they  had  been  born  arid  educated 
in  slavery,  they  were  willing,  or  rather  presumed  they 
were  in  duty  bound,  to  continue  in  civil  slavery ;  their 
only  object  was  religious  freedom,  or  the  rights  of  con- 
science ;  but  when  once  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
that  national  freedom,  they  had  found  in  the  natives  of 
America,  their  minds  expanded,  and  they  began  to  realise 
that  they  themselves  were  free ;  and  they  planted  their 
civil,  and  religious  institutions,  upon  the  basis  of  this  free- 
dom, this  rational,  this  natu  ral  liberty.  Another  cause  which 
induced  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  the  first  colonists  of  Amer 
ica  at  large,  so  settle  under  these  letters  patent,  or  charters, 
was  that  they  might  guarantee,  and  protect  their  rights  of 
possession,  against  the  encroachments  of  others  ;  but  when 
they  found  that  the  crown  of  England  vexed  them  with 
a  succession  of  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  governors,  who 
sought  by  every  possible  art,  to  undermine,  and  destroy 
their  liberties ;  and  that  resistance  to  these  was  followed 
by  the  direct  attack  upon  their  liberties,  by  the  attempt 
to  remove  their  charters,  and  establish  the  usurpation  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  well  to  subvert  their  religious,  as 
their  civil  liberties,  their  eyes  were  opened  to  a  true  sense 
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of  their  siliiation,  and  they  sought  all  possibie  means  to 
subdue  the  French,  in  Novascotia,  and  in  Canada ;  that 
they  might  be  free  frotn  Indian  wars,  as  well  as  such  a 
powerful  rival  state,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  civil,  and  religious  rights.  To 
effjct  this,  the  colonies  co-operated  with  the  mother 
country,  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  actually  sent  a  strong 
military  force  to  the  West-Indies,  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  Carthagena,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Great-Britain, 
in  her  turn,  sent  her  fleets  and  armies  to  co-operate  with 
the  colonies,  in  reducing  Novascotia  and  Canada  ;  but  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  the  Congress  of  governorB 
met  at  Albany,  to  concert  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  in  the  year  1754,  it  was  proposed  that  a  grand 
coloina!  council  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  delega- 
tion, chosen  from  all  the  provincial  assemblies,  with  a 
governor,  or  head,  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  which  coun- 
cil, should  be  vested  with  full  powers,  to  manage  the  war, 
raise  money,  &ic.  Under  such  a  government,  the  colonies 
were  confident  they  were  able  to  take  Canada,  as  the 
eastern  colonies  had  done  Louisburg,  several  years  be- 
fore, without  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  5  but  the  crown 
rejected  this  plan,  as  being  dangerous  to  their  authority, 
and  proposed  that  Great-Britain  should  furnish  troops,  and 
money,  for  the  enterprise,  and  reserve  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies  after  the  war,  to  remunerate  her  expenses  ;  this 
the  colonies  rejected,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  Such  men 
as  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  saw  through  this  thin  veil,  and 
souoded  the  alarm  ;  that  the  right  of  Britain  being  once 
admitted  to  tax  the  colonies,  their  liberties  were  gone,  and 
tliey,  slaves  forever.  These  two  points  being  rejected, 
the  parties  entered  with  spirit  into  the  war,  and  formed  a 
joint,  and  mutual  co-operation.  Canada  was  taken,  the 
French  were  driven  from  America,  and  the  colonies  were 
freed  from  fhi?  troublesome  neighbour,  as  we  have  before 
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related,  by  the  peace  of  1 763.     By  this  peace  Great  Brit- 
ain had  become  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  arbiter  of  the 
world.     The   colonies  had  triumphed  over  the  French  in 
the  war,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  Indian  peace.* 
When  this  war  was  closed,  the  British  ministry,  sensible 
(hat  a  people  possessing  the  energies,  and  resources  of  the 
American  colonies,  supported  by  such  a  system  of  wise 
and  virtuous  institutions,  whose   hearts  glowed  with  the 
purest  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  whose 
rich,  and  extensive  country  opened  a  vast  theatre,  upon 
which  these  principles  combined,  would  soon  display  the 
character  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  independent  nation. 
A  question  at  once  arose  in  the  councils  of  England,  what 
measures  will  become  most  effectual,  to  secure  to  Britain, 
a  permanent  sovereignty  over  these  rising  colonies  ?  In 
this  momentous  question,  her  councils  were  divided.     The 
one  part  were  in  favour  of  mild,  and  gentle  measures,  and 
at  the  head  of  these,  stood  the  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham. 
The  other  part  were  for  bold  and  energetic  measures,  and 
at  the  head  of  these,  stood  a  North,  and  a  Bute.     The 
measures  of  the  latter,  comported  well   with  the  elevated 
pride,  with  which  the  successes,  and  triumphs  of  the  last 
war,  had  inspired  the  haughty  councils  of  Britain  ;  and  hei 
evil  genius,  set  at  defiance  the  wise  counsels  of  a  Pitt: 
and  these  were  the  measures  she  pursued,  to  feed  the 
malice,  and  jealousy  of  her  enemies,  as  well  as  to  ruin  her 
own  best  interest.     Her  avarice  led  her  to  commence  a 
system  of  taxation,  on  her  colonies,  under  the  pretext  of 
a  just  remuneration  of  her  expenses  in  the  war ;  and  to 
effect  this,  she  commenced  with  a  regular  system  of  du- 
ties on  merchandize.     At  this  time,  the  navigation  act  of 
Great-Britain,  was  rigidly  enforced,  by  which  she  engros- 
sed the  whole  commerce  of  th©  colonies,  excepting  such 

♦  For  the   particulars  of  this  war,  see  the  history  of  IVew-Ensjland  ia 
the  first  volume  of  this  work- 

Vol.  III.  ? 
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as  was  carried  on  in  a  clandestine  nnanner,  with  the  colo- 
nies of  France,  and  Spain,  and  even  this  was  directly  to 
the  advantage  of  Britain,  for  this  commerce  furnished  the 
colonies  with  gold  and  silver,  that  enabled  them  to  make 
regular  remittances,  in  their  regular  trade  with  the  mother 
country.  From  the  regular  trade  of  the  colonies,  under 
this  navigation  act,  Great-Britain  derived  a  revenue  from 
her  American  colonies,  first  by  her  profits  on  her  extensive 
manufactures,  and  next  by  the  duties  drawn  from  this 
commerce,  both  which  ought  to  have  shewn  her,  where 
her  true  interest  lay,  and  have  led  her  to  rest  contented, 
with  such  a  permanent  revenue.  This  was  a  degree  of 
wisdom  she  did  not  possess;  but  her  jealously  of  her 
colonies,  under  such  a  flourishing  commerce  ;  and  her  av- 
arice, as  well  as  haughty  imperious  lust  of  domination,  led 
her  to  check  this  free  commerce,  by  a  system  of  duties, 
that  should  amount  to  a  general  prohibition,  sanctioned  by 
the  following  act  of  Parliament. — "  Whereas  it  is  just,  and 
necessary  that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  America,  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  defending,  securing,  and  protect- 
ing the  same. — We  the  commons,  &c.  towards  raising 
the  same,   give,  and  grant  unto  your  majesty,  the  sum 

of "  to  be  levied  upon  the  following  articles,  and  at 

the  ratio  therein  specified.  Viz.  Upon  all  foreign  clayed 
sugars,  indigo  and  coffee,  all  foreign  produce,  upon  all 
wines,  except  French,  upon  all  wrought  silks,  and  all 
callicoes,  and  upon  molasses,  and  syrups,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  a  colony  not  under  the  dominion  of  Great- Britain. 
All  which  duties  were  ordered  by  the  said  act  to  be  paid 
into  his  majesty's  exchequer,  and  there  specially  appro, 
priated  for  the  protection,  and  benefit  of  the  American 
colonies.  All  this  was  plausible  ;  but  the  colonies,  who 
had  held  the  purse  strings  in  their  own  councils,  against 
their  own  governors,  with  such  a  jealous  eye,  saw,  or  fan- 
cied they  saw,  the  evils  that  lay  concealed  behind  this 
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thin  covering ;  took  the  alarm,  and  were  determined  to 
resist  the  usurpation  at  the  threshold. 

The  act  went  on  to  enforce  the  collection  of  these 
duties,  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  which  increased  the 
alarm  in  the  colonies,  because  it  deprived  them  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  which  in  that  land  of  liberty,  was  an 
inestimable  privilege,  and  not  to  be  violated  with  impuni- 
ty. The  act  also  declared,  that  all  duties  aforesaid,  should 
be  paid  in  specie,  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  their  paper 
currency ;  and  the  more  so,  as  these  duties  were  designed 
to  destroy  that  commerce,  from  which  alone,  the  colonies 
derived  their  specie,  to  carry  on  their  regular  commerce 
with  Britain.  Added  to  all  this,  the  admiralty  judge, 
must  of  course  be  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  his  pay 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
arising  from  his  adjudications  ;  and  these  were  to  follow  the 
complaint,  unless  the  defendant  could  prove  his  ipnocence. 

This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  whole  matter ;  here 
was  despotism  in  the  abstract,  here  was  usurpation,  and 
tryranny  without  a  covering.  Here  was  a  bounty  on 
informers,  the  worst  of  knaves ;  here  was  a  grand  com- 
mercial inquisition,  caculated  to  fill  the  colonies  with 
spies  ;  and  the  reputation,  as  well  as  the  peace,  and  inter- 
est of  every  honest  man,  was  at  stake,  unless  he  was  al- 
ways prepared  to  prove  his  innocence,  against  the  charges 
of  a  set  of  venal  spies,  informers,  and  cut-throats ;  or  in 
other  words,  unless  he  could  always  prove  a  negative, 
which  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  perhaps  of  all  other  things 
the  most  difficult.  Well  might  the  colonies  take  an  alarm, 
at  such  a  bold  stretch  of  power,  and  well  might  they  sound 
(he  alarm  through  the  country. 

The  sons  of  those  sires,  who  had  fled  from  the  cruel  per- 
secutions of  the  mother  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  did  sound  the  alarm,  and  the  whole 
country  took  the  alarm,  as  if  by  the  voice  of  inspiration. 
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and  rallied  round  the  standard  of  liberty,  to  protect  their 
rights.  The  restrictions  on  trade,  under  the  navigation  act 
of  1660,  were  borne  with  patience,  because  they  were 
considered  as  of  national  utility,  and  neither  expressed,  or 
implied  a  grant  to  the  crown,  by  the  way  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue, and  the  period  of  one  whole  century  had  elapsed, 
without  producing  one  serious  complaint  from  the  colonies, 
against  that  act ;  but  in  this  revenue  act,  the  sagacious  po- 
liticians of  America  saw  a  cloud  arising,  that  would  ob- 
scure their  dearest  rights,  as  well  as  the  purest  principles 
of  liberty,  forever.  It  had  been  a  maxim,  interwoven  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  colonial  govei-timents,  "  that  taxation  and  representa-^ 
tiou  were,  and  ought  to  be,  inseparably  connected."  From 
this  principle,  they  discovered,  that  if  Britain  could  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  of  raising  a  revenue  upon  the  colo- 
nies, by  the  way  of  duties,  in  one  instance,  she  could,  by 
the  same  right,  impose  on  the  colonies,  that  whole  sys 
tem  of  oppressive  duties,  under  which  her  own  subjects 
then  groar)ed,  and  have  continued  to  groan,  to  this  day 
together  with  a  direct  tax  on  their  lands.  Impressed  wit! 
the  reality  and  importance  of  these  truths,  they  demanded 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  crown,  that  the  taxes  might  be 
removed,  and  the  colonies  left  to  tax  themselves,  or  be  ad 
mitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  government.  Dur 
ing  these  struggles  of  liberty,  the  duties  were  rigidly  en 
forced,  and  the  naval  commanders,  stationed  upon  the 
American  coast  to  prevent  smuggling,  were  compelled  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  revenue  officers,  under 
the  usual  custom-house  oaths.  These  duties  were  not  fa- 
mihar  to  men  of  their  elevated  stations  and  feelings,  and 
great  irregularities  ensued,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtain- 
ed, short  of  the  admiralty  courts  of  Great-Britain,  which 
were  distant,  difficult,  and  expensive.  Stung  with  the 
keenest  sensibilities  at  this  cruel  injustice,  at  the  moment 
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when  the  united  efforts  of  the  colonies  had  given  those 
energies  to  the  military  operations  of  Britain,  that  had, 
under  God,  crowned  her  arms  with  victory,  conquest  and 
glory,  they  resolved  to  make  a  dignified  resistance  against 
the  usurpations  of  Britain,  and  seek  an  honorable  redress 
of  their  wrongs. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1764,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  correspondence,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inviting  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies, 
to  co-operate  in  one  bond  of  general  union,  in  resisting  the 
oppressive  measures  of  Britain,  and  in  seeking  relief  by 
the  way  of  petition  to  the  crown.  Committees  were  gen- 
erally appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies, 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  general 
correspondence  was  opened  throughout  the  colonies, 
which  called  up  the  general  attention  of  the  people,  and 
led  to  a  general  enquiry,  which  also  promoted  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  and  interest.  In  October  following, 
the  Massachusetts  general  court,  by  their  special  commit- 
tee, drew  up  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  ;  but 
in  the  most  dutiful  and  loyal  manner,  urged  their  grief  and 
oppressions,  under  this  vexatious  mode  of  collecting  a  rev- 
enue, by  the  way  of  duties,  and  prayed  that  their  burthens 
might  be  removed,  and  that  the  indulgence  which  they  had 
ever  enjoyed,  in  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  themselves, 
might  again  be  restored.  This  petition  was  forwarded  by 
his  excellency  Governor  Bernard,  accompanied  with  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Halifax,  stating  "  that  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  the  only  colony  that  did  busines  upon  a  specie 
currency."  [See  the  History  of  Kew-EngJand  -in  ihr.  first 
volume  of  this  workJ\  In  which  letter  the  writer  goes  on 
to  state — "  But  I  fear,  that  if  the  great  sums  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  in  America,  are  to  be  transmitted  tt< 
England,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  fhosppcie  rtirreiKj 
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of  the  Massachusetts,  which  will  be  followed  with  a  total 
discouragement  for  the  other  provinces  to  attempt  the 
same  in  future.  In  which  case,  perpetual  paper  money, 
the  very  negative  power  of  riches,  will  be  the  portion  of 
America."  After  remonstrating  against  the  duties,  by  the 
most  forcible  arguments,  to  shew  that  they  would  not  only 
ruin  the  colonies,  as  to  their  trade,  but  the  best  interest  of 
England  at  the  same  time,  the  writer  thus  proceeds  : — 
"  If  due  care  be  taken  to  confine  the  sale  of  manufactures 
and  European  goods,  (except  what  shall  be  permitted,)  to 
Great-Britain  only,  all  the  profits  of  the  American  foreign 
trade  will  necessarily  centre  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  first  purpose  be*  well  secured,  the  foreign  Amer- 
ican trade,  is  the  trade  of  Great-Britain.  The  augmenta- 
tion, and  diminution,  the  extension  and  restriction,  the 
profit  and  loss  of  it  all,  finally  comes  home  to  the  mother 
country."  The  writer  pursued  the  subject,  and  endeav- 
oured clearly  to  shew,  that  the  duties,  if  persisted  in,  would 
ruin  the  commerce  of  America,  and  thus  destroy  the  best 
interest  of  Great-Britain.  Virginia  petitioned  the  king; 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  of  commons.  The  colonies  of  New- 
York  and  Rhode-Island  also,  preferred  their  petitions  : 
but  all  these  availed  nothing.  It  was  said  in  parliament, 
and  generally  believed  in  England,  that  the  colonies  were 
rich,  and  lived  like  lords  upon  their  estates,  whilst  the 
people  of  England  were  poor,  and  oppressed  with  taxes, 
to  support  and  protect  them  ;  and  the  system  of  taxation 
went  forward. 

In  February,  1765,  Mr.  Grenville  opened  the  plan  of 
the  stamp  bill  to  Mr.  Franklin,  and  other  American  agents, 
who  all  opposed  the  measure,  and  urged  their  reasons 
against  it ;  but  thej  had  no  weight,  the  bill  was  introduced. 
In  the  course  of  the  debates,  Mr.  George  Townsend  re- 
marked, in   support  of  the  bill,    "  Will  these  Americans. 
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children  planted  by  our  care^  and  nourished  up  by  our  indul- 
gence, until  they  are  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  strength,  and 
opulence  ;  and  protected  by  our  arms  j  will  they  grudge  to 
contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  burthens  which  we  lie  under  ?"  To  these  remarks, 
Col.  Barre  rose  and  made  the  following  spirited  reply  : 
"  They  planted  by  your  care!  No,  your  oppressions  plant- 
ed them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny,  to  a 
then  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  lia- 
ble, and  amongst  others  to  a  cruel  savage  foe,  the  most 
subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable, 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all 
these  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they 
suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends.  They  nourished  up 
by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
[And  he  might  have  added,  will  continue  to  grow  if  you 
will  continue  to  neglect  them.]  As  soon  as  you  began  to 
care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  per- 
sons to  rule  over  them,  in  one  department,  and  another, 
who  were  perhaps  the  deputies  of  deputies  ofsome  members 
of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepre- 
sent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them  ;  men,  whose 
behaviour,  in  many  instances,  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
sons  of  liberty,  to  recoil  within  them  ;  men  promoted  to 
the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some,  who  to  my  knowledge, 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms  !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ;  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their  constant 
and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  whose 
frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  little  interior 
parts,   yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument. 
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And  believe  me  ;  remember,  1  this  day  told  you  so,  that 
same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  these  people  at  first, 
will  attend  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 
further.  God  knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives 
of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver,  are  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  my  heart.  However  superior  in  general  knowledge, 
and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  house  may 
be  ;  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of 
you,  having  seen,  and  been  conversant  in  that  country. 
The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal,  as  any  subjects 
the  king  has  ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and 
who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated  ; 
but  the  subject  is  too  delicate — I  say  no  more." 

These  were  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  an  honest  mind, 
in  the  then  British  Parliament :  effusions,  which  astonish- 
ed that  house,  and  made  a  deep  and  serious  impression  ; 
but  not  a  lasting  one  :  for  although  these  highly  impres- 
sive remarks  were  backed  by  a  petition  from  the  London 
merchants,  against  the  bill,  both  were  disregarded  ;  the 
ministry  openly  avowed  their  intention,  to  establish  the 
power  of  Great-Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.  When  the 
question  was  taken  upon  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  passed  by  a  majority  as  of  five  to  one,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  a  dissenting  voice  ;  and  in  March, 
the  bill  obtained  his  majesty's  assent. 

When  the  bill  had  passed,  Dr.  Franklin,  (then  in  Lon- 
don,) wrote  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,*  at  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  thus  expressed  himself—"  The  sun  of  liberty  is 
aet ;  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  econo- 
my." To  which  Mr.  Thomson  repUed,  "  I  fear  other 
lights  may  become  necessary." 

The  friends  of  coercion  in  the  British  Parliament,  hav- 
ing thus  far  secured  their  object,  flattered  themselves,  that 

*  A*"^or'v^'aH«  Secretriry  tg  the  Congress. 
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ihe  riotous  opposition  would  soon  destroy  itself,  by  the  acts  of 
its  own  violence,  as  is  common  to  mobs  in  England,  and 
that  the  stamp  law  zeould  execute  itself .  By  this  it  was  un- 
derstood also,  that  the  revenue  on  stamps,  would  pay  a 
standing  army,  who  should  keep  the  peace.  To  provide 
for  such  an  army,  Mr.  Grenville  projected  another  bill,  au- 
tliorising  all  military  officers,  stationed  in  the  colonies  of 
America,  to  quarter  their  soldiers  upon  the  people  in  pri- 
vate houses.  This  bill,  which  embraced  the  most  oppres- 
sive and  abandoned  principle  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
military  despotism,  was  designed  to  awe  the  colonies  into 
a  compliance  with  the  former,  as  w  ell  as  all  subsequent 
acts  of  oppression,  and  thus  keep  the  peace,  by  passive 
obedience,  and  non-resistance,  as  in  England.  This  bill  fail- 
ed in  part;  but  so  much  of  it  passed,  (corrupt  as  it  was)  as 
compelled  the  several  legislatures  in  the  colonies,  to 
provide  by  law,  for  the  support  of  such  troops,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  colonies  ;  which  law  continued  in  force  after 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  Thus  the  principles  of  despot- 
ism were  unfolded  at  one  view,  and  the  colonies  saw  nothing 
before  them,  but  resistance,  or  slavery  ;  yes,  even  the 
slavery  of  Ireland,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Those 
sons  of  tlic  Pilgrims  whose  sires  had  subdued  the  forest,  the 
savage,  and  the  French,  and  planted  the  church  in  the 
wilderness,  lost  not  a  moment  in  their  choice.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Barre,  in  par- 
liament^' Sons  of  Liberty,''''  fired  the  breast  of  every  true 
born  son  of  hberty  in  Massachusetts,  and  under  this  en- 
dearing appellation,  they  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
Uberty,  and  stood  forth  the  champions  of  their  country's 
rights.  Connecticut  had  not  yet  become  awake  to  a  sense 
of  her  wrongs,  and  Virginia  was  passive  until  the  patriot 
souls  of  a  George  Johnston,  and  a  Patric  Henry,  kindled 
the  spark  of  liberty,  which  bean[»ed  forth  in  the  mighty 

Vol.  hi.  " 
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blaze  of  the  following  Resolutions,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  then  in  session. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers,  settlers  of  this 
his  majesty's  colony,  and  dominion  of  Virginia,  brought 
•with  them  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all  others, 
his  majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  this  his  said  ma- 
jesty's colony,  ail  the  liberties,  privileges,  franchises,  and 
immunities,  that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and 
possessed  by  the  people  of  Great-Britain. 

"  Resolved,  That  by  two  rojal  charters,  granted  by 
King  James  I.  the  colonists  aforesaid,  are  declared,  and 
entitled  to  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  de- 
nizens, and  natural  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
if  they  had  been  born,  and  abiding,  within  the  realm  of 
England. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  an- 
cient colony,  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  govern- 
ed by  their  own  assembly,  in  the  articles  of  taxes,  and  in- 
ternal police  ;  and  that  the  same  have  never  been  forfeit- 
ed, or  in  any  other  way  yielded  up  ;  but  have  been  con- 
stantly recognised  by  the  king,  and  people  of  England. 

"  Resolved  therefore,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
colony,  together  with  his  majesty,  or  his  substitutes,  have 
in  their  representative  capacity,  the  only  exclusive  right, 
and  power,  to  lay  taxes,  and  imposts  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  a  power 
in  any  other  person,'  or  persons  whatsoever,  than  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  aforesaid,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
unjust ;  and  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British,  as 
wt;)l  as  American  liberty. 

"■  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to 
any  law,  or  ordinance  whatever,  designed  to  impose'  any 
taxation,  wiidtjoever,  upon  them,  other  than  the  laws,  or 
ordinances,  ot  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid. 
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"  Resolved,  That  any  person  who  shall,  by  speaking,  or 
writing,  assert,  or  maintain,  that  any  person  or  persons, 
other  than  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony,  have  any 
right,  or  power  to  impose,  or  lay  any  taxation  on  the  peo- 
ple here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  majesty's 
colony." 

Here  is  a  display  of  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  distin- 
guished the  true  born  sons  of  liberty  in  America,  at  that 
eventful  day,  and  has  recorded  the  illustrious  names  of  a 
Johnston  and  a  Henry,  in  the  temple  of  immortal  fame. 

The  hearts  of  such  foreign  members,  as  were  present  in 
the  house  of  Burgesses,  were  appalled  at  such  a  display  oi 
magnanimity,  and  cried  out  treason  ;  but  the  house,  true  to 
itself,  and  its  country,  passed  the  resolves,  and  thus  led 
the  way  to  independence,  and  glory.  Stung  with  chagrin, 
at  such  daring  oppressions  of  liberty,  the  creature  of  the 
crown,  Farquier,  who  acted  as  lieutenant-governor,  dis- 
solved the  assembly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  house  of  assembly  in  Massachu- 
setts, passed  the  following  resolve. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  there 
should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees 
from  the  houses  of  Burgesses,  or  representatives,  in  the 
'ieveral  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and 
must  be  reduced,  and  to  consider  on  a  general  congress,  to 
be  held  at  New- York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October." 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  speakers  of  the  several 
assemblies,  in  two  days  after,  and  soon  after,  James  Otis, 
Jun.  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timothoy  Ruggles,  where 
chosen  a  committee  for  Massachusetts. 

The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  as  above,  flew  like  lightning 
throughout  the   colonies,  accompanied  by   the  resoJve  of 
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the  general  couri  of  Massachusetts  5  liie  spirit  of  liberty 
cau2;ht  the  flame,  became  universal,  and  united  in  a  foca! 
point,  at  the  congress  in  New- York. 

This  congress,  faithful  to  their  trust,  met  at  the  time, 
drew  up,  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  forwarded  to  their  agents  in  London, 
to  be  presented  in  due  form.  As  soon  as  the  business  of 
the  congress  was  closed,  and  the  petition  forwarded,  a 
succession  of  mobs,  and  riots,  commenced  in  Boston,  in 
which  the  highly  exasperated  public  feeling,  was  expressed 
against  the  known  officers,  and  friends  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  measures,  in  America,  in  the  most  daring, 
and  outrageous  manner.  These  commenced  by  hanging 
their  persons  in  effigy,  upon  the  limbs  of  an  ancient  elm. 
near  to  the  most  public  entrance  into  the  town  of  Boston.  . 
whose  persons  were  designated  by  labels  ;  where  they 
hung  through  the  day,  and  at  evening  they  were  cut  down, 
and  conveyed  to  Fort  Hill,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  shouting  "  liberty  and 
property  forever,  but  no  stamp  act  f  where  they  were 
burnt  in  due  form,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  populace, 
and  the  continued  cry  of  "  liberty  and  property  forever^ 
but  no  stamps.''^  In  their  way,  the  mob  demolished  a 
large  new  brick  building,  which  they  supposed  to  be  dc' 
signed  for  the  stamp  office,  and  at  the  same  time  broke 
all  the  front  windows  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the 
stamp  officer.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  when  they  had 
closed  the  ceremony  of  burning  his  effigy,  they  returned 
to  his  house,  armed  with  clubs,  staves,  k.c,  (the  common 
instruments  of  the  mob)  and  demolished  his  fences,  gar- 
dens, and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  remaining  win- 
dows, and  at  midnight  they  retired,  leaving  the  wreck  of 
his  house  standing. 

This  not  commenced  on  the  15th  of  August,    1765,  and 
on  the  25ih,  they  were  renewed  upon  the  houses,  and 
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property,  of  several  other  suspected  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  on  the  26th,  they  reached  the  house  of  the  chief 
justice,  Hutoliinson ;  and  such  was  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  mob,  that  they  exceeded  on  these  two  days,  the  vi- 
olence of  the  first,  and  some  of  the  best  (inished,  and  best 
furnished  houses  in  tiie  colony,  were  ruined  and  destroy- 
ed, excepting  the  bare  walls,  which  stood  as  monuments  of 
tl^se  desperate  fury  of  the  rioters.  Money,  plate,  papers, 
books,  and  furnituie,  were  all  devoted  to  indiscriminate 
destruction,  and  even  the  owners  themselves  would  have 
been  sacrificed,  could  they  have  been  found. 

Such  was  the  violence,  and  fury  of  the  mob,  that  old, 
and  experienced  military  officers  declared,  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeded all  the  sacking  of  towns  which  they  had  ever 
witnessed  in  Germany. 

The  town  of  Boston  met  the  next  day,  and  passed  re- 
solves, authorising  and  directing  the  selectmen  to  use  their 
endeavours,  to  suppress  all  riots  for  the  future,  and  the 
military  was  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose,  both 
night  and  day,  which  took  effect. 

On  the  24th  and  27,  the  same  spirit  caught  in  Rhode- 
Island,  at  Providence,  and  Newport,  and  the  same  ri- 
otous disorders  commenced ;  but  they  were  appeased, 
before  they  had  extended  to  the  same  degree  of  violence 
as  in  Boston. 

The  same  farce,  of  burning  in  effigy,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
the  stamp-master,  was  exhibited  in  Connecticut ;  but  the 
scenes  were  less  violent  here  than  in  Rhode-Island.  Tiu. 
populace  met  Mr.  Ingersoll  on  his  way  from  New-Haven 
to  Hartford,  and  such  was  his  alarm  for  his  personal 
safety,  that  he  publicly  resigned  his  office,  in  the  high 
way  in  Wethersfield,  wliere  he  stood  paraded  upon  u 
large  table,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  large  con 
course  of  people,  twirled  his  hat  into  the  air,  and  exclaim- 
ed,   "  lihcrfy  and   propertij,  and  no  stamp  act."-       Th;*; 
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spirit  of  patrotism  which  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
ntitiltitude,  caught  fire  at  the  deed,  and  rent  the  air  with 
the  repeated  cheers  of  "  huzza,  liberty,  and  property 
forever,  hut  no  stamp  act.''''  From  this  the  populace  con- 
ducted Mr.  Ingersoll  to  Hartford,  where  the  same  scene 
was  again  renewed,  and  the  populace  quietly  withdrew, 
and  left  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  enjoy  his  own  repose. 

The  same  spirit  took  fire  in  New-York  \  but  before  any 
particular  warmth  of  feeling  was  expressed,  by  the  pop- 
ulace, the  stamps  arrived.  The  stamp-master,  Mr.  Evers, 
resigned,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  received  the 
stamps,  and  secured  them,  with  himself,  in  Fort  George, 
November  1st.  Enraged  at  this  proceeding,  the  mob  as- 
sembled in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  the  wails  of  the 
fort,  and  demanded  the  stamps,  which  being  refused,  they 
broke  open  the  governor's  stables,  took  out  his  coach, 
and  paraded  the  streets,  bearing  his  effigy  ;  they  next 
marched  in  procession  to  the  common,  and  suspended  the 
effigy  of  the  governor  upon  a  gallows,  bearing  in  one  hand 
a  stamped  bill  of  lading,  and  the  devil  in  the  other.  When 
this  exhibition  was  closed,  they  took  the  gallows  with  the 
effigy  as  it  was,  and  proceeded  through  the  streets,  with 
the  coach  in  front,  until  they  reached  the  fort,  and  then 
upon  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  they 
committed  the  coach  and  effigy,  gallows  and  all,  to  the 
flames,  in  presence  of  the  governor,  where  the  whole 
were  consumed,  amidst  the  plaudits,  and  acclamations  of 
the  people.  The  populace  then  withdrew  to  Vauxhall 
gardens,  all  which,  with  the  genteel  mansion,  furniture 
&c.  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  mob  ;  and  one  general 
bonfire,  which  consumed  the  furniture,  books,  papers, 
curiosities,  &;c,  closed  the  scene,  and  the  mob  dispersed. 

The  next  morning,  a  Captain  Isaac  Sea^s,  who  had  com- 
manded a  privateer,  beat  up  for  volunteers,  and  assembled 
r^  mob,  to  go  and  recovpr  the  stamps.     Captain   Sears  put 
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himself  at  their  head,  flourished  his  hat,  and  exclaimed, 
'huzza  my  lads,  we  will  have  the  stamps  within  twenty- 
four  hours."  Which  threat  so  intimidated  the  governor, 
that  he  delivered  up  the  stamp  papers  to  the  corporation, 
who  deposited  them  in  the  city  hall,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  ;  but  the  next  arrival  they  committed  to  the 
flames. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  citizens  met  in  the  fields, 
to  organize  the  mob  for  the  general  safety,  by  appointing 
a  head,  when  the  famous  Captain  Sears  was  appointed, 
and  accepted  the  command,  with  four  assistants.  These 
leaders,  thus  appointed,  resolved  themselves  into  a  corres- 
ponding committee,  which  extended  in  a  similar  form 
throughout  the  colonies. 

When  the  ships  bearing  the  stamps  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, all  vessels  in  that  port  hoisted  their  colours  half  mast 
high  ;  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  tolled  through  the  day, 
and  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  countenances  of  the  cit- 
izens, were  in  solemn  mourning.  The  populace  assem- 
bled, and  demanded  of  Hughes,  the  stamp-master,  that  he 
should  resign,  with  which  he  finally  complied,  without 
violence. 

The  same  spirit  extended  into  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Hood 
the  stamp-master,  fled  for  safety,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
fort  at  New- York.  Virginia  caught  the  fire,  burnt  the 
stamp-master  in  effigy,  and  compelled  him  to  resign. 
Thus  the  fire  raged,  and  Boston  fanned  the  flame,  by  insti- 
tuting a  public  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Consiitu- 
lional  Courant,  containing  matters  interesting  io  liberty^ 
and  no  ways  repugnant  to  royalty.  Printed  by  Andreta 
Marvil,  at  the  sign  of  the  bribe  rtfused^  on  Constitution- 
Hill,  North  America.'*''  The  device  which  characterised 
this  paper,  was  a  snake  cut  into  eight  pieces.  The  head 
part  was  marked  N.  E. — for  New-England,  and  the  others 
containing  the  initials  of  N.  Y. — N.  J.— P. — M.---V  — 
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N.  C. — S.  C. — with  an  accompanying  label,  t/om  or  die. 
The  stamps  also  were  received  in  13oston  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  tolling  the  bells.  The  old  Elm,  now  stiled 
liberty  tree,  was  again  graced  with  two  effigies  which  hung 
to  the  amusement,  and  gratification  of  the  people,  until 
three  o'clock,  when  they  were  cut  down,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  borne  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  ;  thence  to  the  gallows  on  the 
neck,  where  they  were  again  hung,  and  again  cut  down, 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 

This  whole  procedure,  was  accompanied  with  the 
following  public  threat,  exhibited  in  the  most  public  places, 
throughout  the  town. 

Pro  Patria. 

The  first  man  that  either  distributes,  or  makes  use  ol 
stamped  paper,  let  him  take  care  of  his  house,  person,  and 
effects. 

We  Dare.  Vox  Pupuh, 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  courts  were  generally  closed 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  judiciary  department 
failed,  until  the  people  began  to  feel  the  pressure,  and 
demanded  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  This  was 
met  by  the  judiciary,  with  great  caution  at  first ;  but  final- 
ly the  voice  of  tlie  people  prevailed,  and  the  courts  became 
regular,  and  conducted  their  proceedings,  as  usual,  without 
the  stamped  paper. 

In  September,  1765,  the  house  of  assembly,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  they  ordered 
to  be  recorded,  ''  to  shew  the  ardent  zeal  of  that  house, 
lo  preserve  their  inestimable  rights,  which  as  Englishmen 
(hey  possessed  ever  since  tlie  province  was  settled,  and 
4o  transmit  them  to  the  latest  posterity.*" 
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''  Resolved,  That  the  only  legal  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  are  the  persons  whom  they 
annually  elect,  to  serve  as  members  of  assembly. 

"  Resolved  therefore,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  by  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  than 
such,  their  representatives  in  assembly,  is  unconstitutional, 
atid  subversive  of  their  most  valuable  rights. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  in  any  other  manner,  being  subversive 
of  public  liberty,  must  of  necessary  consequence,  be  de- 
structive to  public  happiness." 

The  same  spirit  was  expressed  by  the  resolves  of  th^ 
assemblies  of  Connecticut,  and  Maryland,  in  the  month  ot 
September,  1765. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  spirit  of  opposition  had 
become  general,  well  organized,  and  permanent. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  New-Hampshire,  a  grand  funeral 
solemnity  was  appointed  for  the  occasion,  on  that  ever 
memorable  first  of  November,  when  the  stamp  duties  were 
to  have  commenced  by  law.  The  morning  of  this  solemn 
day  was  ushered  in,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells  ;  the  funer- 
al procession  were  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
proceeded  in  solemn  silence,  to  attend  the  remains  of 
liberty  (supposed  to  be  enclosed  in  a  neat,  and  handsome 
coffin,  inscribed  with  her  name)  to  the  tomb,  accompanied 
with  the  solemn,  and  impressive  discharge,  of  minute 
guns.  At  the  place  of  interment,  a  solemn  oration  was 
pronounced,  by  way  of  eulogy,  upon  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  body  was  interred,  amidst  the  solemnity 
of  the  gloom.  Of  a  sudden,  it  was  discovered,  that  some 
symptoms  of  the  vital  spark  remained,  the  coffin  was  raised, 
and  inscribed  with  liberty  revived.  The  solemnity  of  the 
scene  was  changed  into  an  occasion  of  joy,  the  bells,  by 
their  lively  peals,  proclaimed  the  change,  and  the  remain^ 
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der of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  rational  rejoicing,  to  tlic  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people. 

The  following  instructions  of  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
to  their  representative  to  that  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, (whose  memorable  firmnes,  has  been  noticed  in  her 
resolves,)  may  be  worthy  of  record,  to  shew  at  one  view 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  day. 

"  You,  Sir,  represent  a  people,  who  are  not  only  descend- 
ed from  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  but  inhabit  the 
very  spot  they  first  possessed.  Here  was  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  this  part  of  America, 
which,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  has  increased  and 
spread,  in  a  manner  very  surprising,  and  almost  incredible  ; 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  all  this  has  been  effected 
without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  power  on  earth  ;  that 
we  have  protected,  defended,  and  secured  ourselves  against 
the  invasions  and  cruelties  of  savages,  and  the  subtlety  and 
inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  natural  enemies,  the 
French  ;  and  all  this  without  the  appropriation  of  any  tax, 
by  stamps  or  stamp  acts,  laid  upon  our  fellow  subjects,  in 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expense 
thereof.  This  place,  Sir,  was  at  the  first,  the  asylum  of 
liberty,  and  we  hope  will  ever  be  preserved  sacred  to  it, 
though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  barren  wilderness,  in- 
habited only  by  savage  men  and  savage  beasts.  To  this 
place  our  fathers,  (revered  be  their  memories,)  possessed 
of  the  principles  of  liberty,  in  their  purity,  disdained  slave- 
ry, fled  to  those  privileges  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to,  but  were  deprived  of,  by  the  hands  of  violence 
and  oppression  in  their  native  country.  We,  Sir,  their 
posterity,  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  legally  assembled  for  that  purpose,  possessed  of  the 
same  sentiments,  and  retaining  the  same  ardour  for  liberty, 
think  it  our  indispensable  duty  on  this  occasion,  to  express 
to  you  these  our  sentiments  of  the  stamp  act,  and  its  fatal 
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consequences  to  this  country ;  and  to  enjoin  upon  you,  as 
you  regard,  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  very  being  ot 
this  people,  that  you,  (consistent  with  our  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  relation  to  the  government  of  Great-Britain,) 
disregarding  all  proposals  for  that  purpose,  exert  all  youi 
power  and  influence  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  at  least, 
till  we  hear  the  result  of  our  petitions  for  relief.  We 
likewise,  to  avoid  disgracing  the  memories  of  our  ances- 
tors, as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  the  curses  of  posterity,  recommend  it  to  you  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  in  the  honourable  house  of  representatives  of 
this  province,  a  full  and  explicit  assertion  of  our  rights, 
and  to  have  them  entered  upon  the  public  records,  that  all 
generations  yet  to  come,  may  be  convinced  that  we  have 
not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  that 
we  never,  with  submission  to  Divine  Providence,  will  be 
slave?  to  any  power  on  earth." 

This  excellent  paper  needs  no  comment ;  we  will  pur- 
sue this  highly  interesting  and  important  subject,  in  its  sub- 
sequent relations  and  bearings. 

Although  the  spirit  of  America  had  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  liberty,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  operations 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  filled  parliament  with  her  remon- 
strances and  petitions  for  a  repeal  of  this  unrighteous 
nieasure,  yet  the  hearts  of  the  ministry  were  not  open  to 
conviction,  nor  was  the  prospect  of  relief  favourable  to 
the  colonies.  Fired  with  a  just  indignation  at  the  obstina- 
cy of  the  parliament,  the  merchants  of  New- York  resolv- 
ed to  direct  their  agents  and  correspondents  not  to  ship 
any  more  goods,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed  ; 
and  that  they  would  not  sell  any  more  British  goods  upon 
commission,  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  unless  up- 
on that  condition.  They  also  recommended  the  same  as 
a  non-importation  agreement  throughout  the  colonies.     In 
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November,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  adopted  the 
measure,  and  in  December  the  same  was  adopted  in  Bos- 
ton. At  the  same  time,  "  certain  mutual  concessions  and 
associations  were  made,  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  be- 
tween the  sons  of  liberty  in  the  colonies  of  New- York  and 
Connecticut,  the  25th  day  of  December,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  George  III.  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith  ;  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1765.'^ 
"  The  aforesaid  parties,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  theJmelanchoUy  and  unsettled  state  o{  Great- 
Britain,  and  her  J^orth  American  colonies,  proceeding,  as 
they  are  fully  persuaded,  from  a  design  in  her  most  insid- 
ious and  inveterate  enemies,  to  aHenate  the  affections  of 
his  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  Xorth 
America  from  his  person  and  government. — Therefore,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  dissolution  of  so  inesti- 
mable a  union,  they  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God. 
declare,  that  they  bear  the  most  unshaken  faith,  and  true 
allegiance  to  his  majesty.  King  George  the  third.  That  they 
are  most  affectionately  and  zealously  attached  to  his  royal 
person  and  family,  and  are  fully  determined,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  to  support  and  maintain  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  succession,  as  by  law  established,  and  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness  they  submit  to  his  government, 
according  to  the  known  and  just  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  which  they  conceive  to  be  founded  upon  the 
eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  violate  or  wrest  it,  or  any  part  of  it 
from  them,  under  whatever  pretence  or  authority,  is  an 
heinous  sin  against  God,  and  the  most  daring  contempt  of 
the  people,  from  whom  (under  God)  all  just  government 
springs.  From  a  sacred  regard  to  all  which,  and  a  just 
sense  of  the  impending  evils  that  might  befal  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  dreadful  dissolution,  they  do  hereby 
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voiuntarily,  and  of  their  own  free  will,  as  well  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  majesty's  just  prerogative  and  the  British  con- 
stitution, as  their  own  mutual  >iecnrity  and  preservation, 
agree  and  concede,  to  associate,  advise,  protect  and  defend 
each  other  in  the  peaceable,'  full,  and  just  enjoyment  of 
their  inherent,  and  accustomed  rights,  as  British  subjects, 
of  their  respective  colonies,  not  in  the  least  desiring  any 
alteration  or  innovation  in  the  grand  bulwark  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  the  wisdom  of  ages  ;  but  only  to  preserve  it  in- 
violable from  the  corrupt  hands  of  its  implacable  enemies. 
And  whereas  a  certain  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  America. 
in  the  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  stamp  act ;  but  has  never  been  legally 
published  or  introduced,  neither  can  it  be,  as  it  would  im- 
mediately deprive  them  of  the  most  invaluable  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  viz.  the  trial  by  juries,  and  the  most 
just  mode  of  taxation  in  the  world,  that  is  of  taxing  them- 
selves; rights  which  every  British  subject  becomes  heir  to 
as  soon  as  he  is  born.  For  the  preservation  of  which,  and 
every  part  of  the  British  constitution,  they  do  reciprocally 
resolve  and  determine  to  march  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 
at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expence,  on  the  first  proper 
notice,  (which  must  be  signified  to  them  by  at  least  six 
of  the  sons  of  liberty,)  with  their  whole  force,  if  re- 
quired, and  it  can  be  spared,  to  the  relief  of  those  tha) 
are,  or  may  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp  act,  or  its  promo- 
ters or  abettors,  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of 
any  thing  that  may  have  been  done  in  opposition  to  its  ob- 
taining. And  they  do  most  fervently  recommend  it  to 
each  other,  to  be  vigilant  in  watching  ail  those  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  offices,  vocations,  or  dispositiosis,  may 
be  the  most  likely  to  introduce  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  to 
the  total  subversion  of  the  British  constitution,  and  Ameri- 
can liberty  :  and  the  same  when  discovered  immediately  to 
advise  each  other  of,  ]ei  them  be  of  what  rankorconditior 
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soever.  And  thej  do  agree  that  they  will  mutually,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  just  ways  and  means, 
endeavour  to  bring  all  such  betrayers  of  their  country  to 
the  most  condign  punishment.  And  further  they  do  mu- 
tually resolve  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  their 
respective  colonies,  from  all  unlawful  violations  and  impe- 
diments whatever,  on  account  of  the  said  act,  as  the  only 
means  (under  Divine  Providence)  of  preserving  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes,  and  the  same  in  regard  to  the  judg- 
es, clerks,  attorneys,  that  shall  proceed  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  stamp  act,  from  all  pains,  penalties,  fines  and 
mulcts,  or  any  molestation  whatever.  And  finally  that  they 
will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  endeavour  to  bring 
about,  accompHsh,  and  perfect  the  like  associations,  for  all 
the  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  for  the  hke  salutary 
purposes  and  no  other." 

This  spirit  of  association  was  communicated  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  them  to  New-Hampshire,  the  sense  of 
the  people  was  taken  by  their  towns,  and  a  mutual  union 
was  the  result.  New- York  made  the  same  communica- 
tions to  the  south,  and  the  same  happy  result'ensued,  until 
all  the  colonies  were  embraced  in  one  bond  of  mutual 
union,  for  protection,  and  defence.  These  proceedings 
in  America  reached  Great  Britain,  and  greatly  agitated 
the  public  mind,  both  in,  and  out  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Grenville  moved,  that  the  stamp  act  should  be  enforced  ; 
this  motion  was  negatived  by  274  to  134.  Mr.  Grenville 
was  soon  removed  from  his  place  and  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  views  ware  less  hostile  to 
America.  Numerous  petitions  now  crowded  in  upon 
Parliament,  both  from  America,  and  the  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  of  England,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act :  such  was  the  force  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment.     And  to  crown  all,  the  jrr-  at  William  Pitt  declared 
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openly  in  Parliament,  that  they  had  no  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  and  that  he  zvas  glad  thty  had  resisted.  This 
stiuck  the  ministry,  as  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  gave 
strength,  and  confidence  to  the  friends  of  America.  Al- 
though numerous  petitions  were  admitted  by  Parliament, 
yet  the  petition  of  the  congress  at  New-York  was  reject- 
ed, upon  the  ground,  that  they  were  not  convened  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown. 

The  crisis  had  now  arrived,  to  decide  the  fate  of  Ame- 
rica, when  General  Conway,  that  champion  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  odious  bill,  at  its  first  introduction,  moved 
that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed.  Warm  were  the  feeling?- 
that  flowed  forth  upon  this  long  and  interesting  debate  : 
but  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  decisive  question 
was  taken,  by  a  vote  of  275  to  167,  and  the  stamp  act 
was  repealed. 

Such  was  the  agitation  of  the  public  feeling,  particularly 
of  the  mercantile  interest,  that  the  champion  of  theiv 
deliverance  was  overwhelmed  with  the  burst  of  applause, 
as  soon  as  the  house  was  adjourned,  and  the  multitude 
were  ready  to  devour  him  with  their  caresses.  Thus 
far  the  public  mind  was  relieved ;  but  the  House  of 
Lords  had  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill,  and  their  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  was  bottomed  upon  the  declaration,  that 
his  majesty  was  opposed  to  the  repeal.  Added  to  this, 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  all  the  oflicers 
of  the  king's  household,  were  disposed  to  carry  fire  an  d 
sword  into  the  colnies  of  America,  and  make  them  another 
Glenco  in  Scotland.  Thiszoas  also  the  voice  of  the  bench  of 
bishops.  But  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  Shei- 
burn,  and  others,  waited  on  his  majesty,  and  disclosed 
the  truth  to  his  royal  ear,  which  changed  his  mind,  and- 
vvhen  the  momentous  question  was  put,  it  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  105  to  71.     The  stamp  act  was  repealed.. 
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On  the  17th  of  March,  his  majesty  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  gave  his  royal  sanction  to  the  bill,  and 
again  the  colonies  were  free,  1766.  Great  was  the  joy 
in  London  ;  the  city  was  illuminated,  the  ships  displayed 
their  colours,  and  all  was  a  scene  of  rejoicing. 

This  whole  procedure  flew  like  lightning  to  the  shores 
of  America,  and  the  colonies  were  tilled  with  transports 
of  joy.  The  bold  declaration  of  the  great  commoner 
Pitt,  became  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  he  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

All  the  hostile  resolutions  of  the  colonies  were  rescind- 
ed. The  churches  echoed  their  thanksgivings  to  Heav- 
en ;  and  the  public  and  private  rejoicings  became  univer- 
sal. The  gratitude  of  the  colonies  was  displayed  by 
letters,  and  one  universal  spirit  of  concord  glowed  in 
every  breast.  Commerce  returned  to  her^former  channel, 
and  importations  from  the  mother  country,  became  more 
extensive  than  before.  Thus  the  repealing  of  one  single 
act  hushed  the  most  threatning  storm,  and  restored  a  calm 
that  knew  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  clause  in  this  act  of  repeal,  stiled  the  Declaratory 
Act,  was  if  possible,  more  hostile  to  the  peace,  and  inter- 
est of  the  colonies,  than  the  stamp  act  itself,  and  although 
the  former  was  repealed,  the  latter  was  designed  to  re- 
main as  a  lasting  monument,  of  the  undiminished  power, 
and  dignity  of  the  crown.  ''Parliament  has,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  pozocr  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  what- 
soever.'''' This-pernicious  clause  finally  severed  the  nation, 
and  established  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

«;auses  that  led  to  the    American    revolution    con- 
tinued. 

America  felt  the  elevated  ground  on  which  she  stood, 
and  the  high  acquisition  she  had  gained,  the  saving  clause 
in  the  act  of  repeal  notwithstanding.     They  imputed  their 
victory,  more  to  the  impression  made  upon  commerce, 
than  all  their  other  efforts  combined,  and  henceforth  con- 
sidered that  an  act  of  non-intercourse,  or  non-importation, 
might  be  used   as  a   rod  over  the  mother  country,  with 
certain  success,  and   that  this,   when  persisted  in,  might 
ruin  the  revenue,  as  well  as  the  finances  of  Britain.     The 
time  soon  arrived  when  these  sentiments  were  called  into 
action,  and  put  to  the  test.     Charles  Townsend,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  called  up  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
to   the    powers  of   the  declaratory  act,  and   pledged  his 
credit,  that  the  same  might  be  enforced.     To  accomplish 
this,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  granting  certain  duties  to 
his  majesty  on  glass,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  im- 
ported into  the   British  colonies   in  America,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  1767.     The  impression  of  this  act  upon 
the  colonies,   was  the  same,  that  the  act  of  ship  money 
had  made  upon  Great-Britain,  the  last  century  ;  and  both 
were   obstiiiately  opposed.     Although  these  duties  were 
small,  yet  the  principle  was  the  same,  as  in  the  stamp  act, 
and  with  the  same  firmness   resisted.     This  act  opened 
the  old  wound  afresh,  before  it  was  fairly  healed,  and  with 
a  poisoned  instrument,  for  it  contained  a  sweeping  clause, 
which  impowered  the  king  to  establish  a  civil  list,  through- 
out the   colonies,  upon  which   he   might   levy  taxes,  at 
pleasure,  to  an  indefinite  amount.     In  vain  it  was  urged, 
"  the  taxes  are  too  small  to  require  any  serious  notice ; 
they  are  reasonable  and   necessary,  for   the  support  of 
Vol.  n\.  ^ 
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{Tovernment,  and  to  protect  the  colonies."  The  declariory 
clause  ill  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  was  before 
them — "  Parliament  has  the  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.''^  In  this  clause  was  an  avowed  right 
to  tax  the  colonies,  to  any  extent,  and  at  pleasure.  Firm 
to  their  rights,  and  true  to  their  interest,  they  took  up  their 
arms,  which  they  had  been  seen  to  lay  down,  so  cheerfully 
at  the  peace  of  the  stamp  act ;  again  published  their 
declaration,  "  that  taxation  without  representation  was 
tyranny  •,"  again  asserted  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing 
themselves ;  again  resumed  their  arms,  and  stood  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights.  In  support  of  these,  appeared  the 
illustrious  writer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  (John  Dick- 
inson, Esq.)  who  published  a  succession  of  letters,  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  under  that  signature,  which  illustrated 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  in  a  clear,  luminous,  and  per- 
spicuous manner  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  unfolded  to  their 
view,  the  dangerous  evils  that  lay  concealed  beneath  this 
thin  veil  of"  light  taxes,"  which  light  as  they  were,  differed 
nothing  in  principle  from  the  odious  :tamp  act ;  cautioned 
them  against  yielding  to  the  artful  principle  disclosed  in 
the  declarative  clause  in  the  act  of  repeal,  "  that  Parlia- 
ment possessed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  or  rather  of 
binding  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever, '^^  but  more  particu- 
larly against  the  acts  of  the  day,  in  yielding  up  this  power, 
or  right,  under  the  false  impression,  "  that  it  was  left  for 
us,  but  to  complain,  and  pay."  This  luminous  writer 
spread  before  the  colonies  such  a  black  catalogue  of  evils, 
that  would  grow  out  of  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
declarative  act,  and  the  payment  of  these  duties,  as  would 
involve  them  in  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation,  as  well 
as  every  other  species  of  oppression,  and  tryanny,  that 
would  be  felt  to  the  latest  generation. 

Impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  their  true  situation,  and 
alive  to  th«nr  dearest  mterests,  and  just  rights,  the  colo- 
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nies  again  rose  to  the  contest,  and  opened  their  whole 
battery  of  resolves,  petitions,  addresses,  and  remonstran- 
ces, with  whicli  they  had  withstood  the  stamp  act  ; 
together  with  their  general  associations  of  non-importa- 
tion. This  commanding  attitude  of  the  colonies,  alarm- 
ed the  British  ministry,  particularly  Lord  Hillsborough, 
Hhe  secretary  of  state  for  American  affairs,  who  wrote 
pressingly  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  to 
exert  their  influence  in  suppressing  such  combinations; 
this  opened  the  war  between  the  governors,  and  their  re- 
spective colonies,  and  the  scenes  of  the  stamp  war  were 
extensively  renewed,  and  the  feelings  as  well  as  passions 
of  the  people  were  alive  to  the  subject. 

At  this  time,  (May  27th,)  a  bill  passed  in  Parliament 
"  for  restraining  the  assembly  of  New- York,  from  passing 
any  act,  until  they  had  complied  with  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  furnishing  his  majesty's  troops  with  the 
necessaries  required  by  that  act."  This  act  was  signed 
by  the  king  on  the  2d  of  July  following.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  colonies  more  fully  to  a  sense  of  that 
arbitrary  power,  ministers  had  assumed,  and  each  beheld 
in  the  fate  of  New- York  a  mirror  of  their  own,  and  roused 
to  the  contest. 

The  house  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  passed  an  encomium 
upon  the  patriotic  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  no- 
ticing the  suspension  of  the  legislative  powers  of  New- 
York,  by  act  of  Parliament,  remarked — "  If  the  Parliament 
can  compel  the  colonies  to  furnish  a  single  article  to  the 
troops  sent  over,  they  may  by  the  same  rule,  oblige  them 
to  furnish  clothes,  arms,  and  every  other  necessary,  even 
to  the  pay  of  the  officers,  and  soldiers,  a  doctrine  replete 
with  every  mischief,  and  utterly  subversive  of  every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  valuable." 

Next  passed  in  Parliament,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Chancellor  Townsend,  an   act   "for  the  establishing  a 
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custom  house,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  at  Boston  in 
America." 

At  the  June  session  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  in 
1768,  Governor  Bernard,  by  order  of  the  minister,  de- 
manded, that  they  should  rescind  a  particular  act  of  a 
former  assembly,  which  had  proved  higly  offensive  to  the 
ministry,  upon  which  Mr.  Otis,  in  his  speech  remarked, 
"  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,  that  we  will  not  rescind 
our  acts,  he  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs. 
Let  Britain  rescind  their  measures,  or  they  are  lost  forever.^'* 

The  act  of  Parliament  had  taken  effect  in  New- York, 
and  the  powers  of  their  assembly  had  now  been  suspended 
about  .ne  year :  this  they  felt  so  severely,  that  they  com- 
pi'ed  with  the  act  of  supplies,  so  far  as  to  vote  the  neces- 
sary sum  to  the  general,  to  purchase  supplies,  and  placed 
it  at  his  disposal,  which  was  accepted,  and  their  functions 
were  restored  ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  co-operate, 
by  their  resolves,  with  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colo- 
nies, in  the  grand  system  of  opposition,  the  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  public  mind  was  now  ripe  for  an  explosion,  and  an 
incident  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  that  lit  up  the  fire, 

A  sloop,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
attempted  to  land  a  cargo  of  wine,  (from  Medeira,)  in  the 
port  of  Boston,  by  evading  the  duties,  in  a  manner  then 
commonly  practised,  by  treating  and  amusing  the  tide- 
waiter  below,  when  the  cargo  was  struck  out.  This  was 
discovered,  and  the  sloop  was  seized  in  due  form  by  Har- 
rison, and  Hallowell,  the  collector,  and  comptroller  of  the 
customs  ;  and  the  sloop  was  removed  by  the  crew  of  the 
Romney  Frigate,  and  placed  under  her  protection.  This 
incensed  the  people,  who  made  resistance ;  but  without 
effect  ;  and  a  mob  was  soon  collected,  to  the  amount  of 
one  or  two  thousand,  who  commenced  their  attacks  upon 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  Harrison  and  Hallowell,  to- 
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gether  with  such  of  their  friends  as  were  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, and  beat  and  wounded  them  severely  ;  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  their  houses,  and  the  same  scenes  were 
acted  over  again  in  Boston,  which  we  have  witnessed  un- 
der the  stamp  act.  These  riotous  tumults  contfnued  about 
three  days,  in  which  time  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue 
svithdrew  on  board  the  Romney,  and  from  thence  to  the 
castle,  where  they  remained  under  the  protection  of  the 
governor,  until  the  storm  was  over,  or  they  would  have 
shared  in  the  abuse.  This  expression  of  the  public  feel- 
ing, prevented  any  further  seizures,  until  the  18th  of  July, 
when  a  cargo  of  molasses  was  seized,  and  the  vessel  was 
removed  by  the  mob,  with  her  seized  cargo  ;  but  the  select- 
men of  the  town  interfered,  and  restored  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  to  the  proper  officer,  as  an  expression  of  that  confi- 
dence that  they  meant  to  maintain. 

The  General  Court  noticed  the  late  riots,  by  the  follow- 
ing resolve. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  direct 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  all  persons  concerned  in 
ifhe  late  riots,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued,  offering  a 
reward  for  making  a  discovery,  so  as  the  rioters  may  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment." 

This,  as  was  expected,  proved  only  a  nominal  proce- 
dure ;  no  efforts  were  made  for  a  discovery,  and  no  rioters 
were  taken. 

Five  days  after  this  riot,  (June  15th,)  the  commissioners 
wrote  to  General  Gage,  and  Admiral  Hood,  requesting  an 
armed  force,  to  protect  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  Bos- 
ton ;  but  such  had  been  their  general  anxiety  for  a  long 
time  before,  that  such  a  demand  had  bee«  anticipated,  and 
Lord  Hillsborough  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Gage,  bearing  date 
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June  8th,  (two  days  before  the  riot,)  had  actually  commu- 
nicated the  following  order. 

"  I  am  to  signify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you 
do  forthwith,  order  one  regiment,  or  such  force  as  you  may- 
think  proper  and  necessary,  to  Boston,  to  be  quartered 
m  that  town,  and  to  give  every  legal  assistance  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  to 
the  officers  of  thejevenue,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  revenue  ;  and  as  this  appears  to  be  a  service  of 
a  delicate  nature,  and  possibly  leading  to  consequences 
not  easily  foreseen,  I  am  directed  by  the  Icing,  to  recom- 
mend to  you,  that  you  make  choice  of  an  officer  to  com- 
mand those  troops,  upon  whose  prudence,  resolution,  and 
integrity,  you  can  eniirely  rely." 

On  the  eleventh.  Gen.  Gage  communicated  this  order, by 
letter,  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  ordered  on  one  regiment  accordingly,  together 
with  one  frigate,  two  sloops,  and  two  cutters,  to  protect 
the  harbour  of  Boston.  On  the  2d  of  September,  Lord 
Hillsborough  dispatched  circular  letters  to  the  several 
governors  of  the  colonies,  with  the  following  injunction. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  king  having  observed  that  the  govern- 
ors of  his  colonies  have,  upon  several  occasions,  taken  upon 
them  to  communicate  to  their  several  councils,  and  assem- 
blies, either  the  whole  or  parts  of  letters  from  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state;  I  have  it  in  command  to  sig- 
nify, that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  not,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  communicate  to  the  assembly, 
any  copies,  or  extracts  of  such  letters,  unless  you  have  his 
majesty's  particular  directions." 

The  governor  of  Rhode- Island  w^as  not  a  crown  govern- 
or :  but  held  his  appointment  from  the  people  ;  he  accord- 
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ingly  gave  up  the  order,  and  it  soon  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Providence  Gazette  ;  flew  tlirougli  the  country,  and 
carried  with  it  all  that  alarm  that  a  paper  of  such  a  suspi- 
cious character,  was  calculated  to  excite,  particularly, 
when  the  public  mind  was  so  highly  wrought  up,  by  the 
stationing  of  an  armed  force  in  the  town,  and  harbour  of 
Boston. 

When  the  news  of  this  order  arrived  in  Boston,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  w^ait  on 
the  governor,  and  request  him,  (if  the  report  was  true,)  to 
issue  his  writs  forthwith,  and  call  an  assembly.  The  go- 
vernor confirmed  the  report ;  but  refused  to  call  an  assem- 
bly. This  roused  up  the  feelings  of  those  sons  of  liberty, 
and  they  passed  the  following  resolve—"  That  the  free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boslon,  will, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  fortunes,  take  all  legal  and 
constitutional  measures,  to  defend  all  and  singularly,  their 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  in  their 
royal  charter."  Also,  it  was  ordered,  ''  That  a  suitable 
number  of  persons  be  appointed  to  act  for  them  in  conven- 
tion, with  such  as  may  be  sent  to  unite  with  Ihem  from  the 
other  towns,  in  order  that  such  measures  njay  be  consulted 
and  advised,  as  his  majesty's  service,  and  the  safety  of  the 
province  may  require."  The  selectmen  were  then  order- 
ed, "  to  write  to  the  selectmen  of  the  other  towns,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  doings  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
propose  that  a  convention  be  held  at  Fanuel  Hall,  (Bos- 
ton.) on  the  22d.  inst."  Voted  also,  "  That  as  it  is  ap- 
prehended by  many,  there  is  an  approaching  war  with 
France,  those  inhabitants  that  are  unprovided,  be  request- 
ed forthwith  to  furnish  themselves  with  arms." 

The  committees  of  ninety-six  towns,  and  eight  districts, 
met  in  convention,  at  the  time,  and  place  appointed, 
where  they  sat  in  convention  one  week,  and  then  dissolved, 
and  retired  to  their  several  homes,  leaving  behind  them, 
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both  their  example,  and  recommendation,  to  maintain 
peace,  and  good  order,  by  suppressing  all  riots,  &c.  and 
waiting  with  patience  the  issue  of  events.  At  this  time 
the  fleet,  and  transports  arrived  at  Nantasket  harbour, 
from  Halifax.  Great  efforts  were  made  at  Boston  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  but  the  example,  and 
advice  of  the  convention,  prevented  any  riotous  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  fleet  entered  the  harbour, 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  ships  of  war,  and  anchored 
before  the  town  ;  here  under  cover  of  their  guns,  they 
proceeded  to  land  their  troops,  which,  with  their  artillery 
corps,  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred.  Here  they 
were  quartered  in  Fanuel  Hall,  and  the  Town-House,  un- 
til they  could  be  otherwise  accommodated.  Thus  these 
sons  of  liberty,  were  called  to  witness  an  armed  force, 
whose  bayonets  were  destined  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion, now  quartered  in  that  hall,  where  their  convention 
had  sat  a  few  days  before,  and  in  that  house  which,  till 
then,  had  been  the  temple  of  justice,  and  the  laws,  and 
those  streets,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  to  lib- 
erty, were  now  devoted  to  martial  music  and  the  parade 
of  an  armed  soldiery  :  who  that  did  not  possess  the  feelings 
of  the  day,  and  actually  witness  the  awful  scene,  can  have 
any  conception  of  the  keen  sensibilities,  that  tortured  the 
breasts  of  these  enthusiastic  sons  of  liberty  ?  Language 
cannot  express  the  indignation  they  felt,  nor  the  painful 
efforts  which  became  necessary  to  restrain  it ;  but  they  did 
restrain  it,  at  the  first  landing  of  the  troops  5  yet  they 
declined  for  many  days  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
for  quartering  the  soldiers. 

In  February  1769,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  sundry 
resolves,  highly  indicative  of  the  resentment  they  felt 
towards  the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts,  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  concurred,  and  both  houses  anited  in 
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an  address  to  his  majesty,  applauding  the  firmness  of  his 
measures,  and  assuring  him  of  their  support,  and  besought 
his  majesty  "  to  direct   the  governor  of  Massachusetts   to 
procure   the  fullest  information  touching  all  treasons,  or 
misprisions  of  treasons,  committed  within  the  government, 
since  the  30th  of  December,   1767,  and  to  transmit  the 
"same,  together  with  the  names  of  such  persons  as  were 
most  active  in  the  commission  of  such  otTerjces,  to  one  of 
the   secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that  his  majesty  might 
issue  a  special  commission  for  enquiring  of,  hearing,  and 
determining  the  said  offences  within,  the  realm  of  Great- 
Britain,  pursuant  to  the    provisions   of  the  statute  of  the 
35th  of  King  Henry  VIII."     The  indignation  which  this 
address  excited  in  America,  can  never  be  again  felt,  much 
%iore  expressed.     But   the   resolutions   of   Virginia   may 
serve  to  shew  the  firmness  of  the  colonies  upon  the  occa- 
sion.    The   House  of   Burgesses,  upon  the    first  ofHcial 
accounts  of  the  above  address,  met,  and  resolved,  *'  that 
they  had  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  their  constituents,  as 
well  as  their  just  right  to  petition  their  sovereign  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  also  to  proeure  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  colonies,  in  praying  for  the  royal  interposition 
in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America  ;  and  that  all 
trials  for  treason,  or  for  any  crimes  wliat^oever,  committed 
in  that  colony,  ought  to  be  tried  before  the  courts  of  his 
majesty,  in  that  colony,  and  that  the  seizing  of  any  person 
residing  in  the  said  colony,  saspected  of  any  crime  what- 
soever, committed  therein,  and  sending  such  person   to 
places  beyond  sea,  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  British  subjects."     The  next  day  Lord  Botetourt, 
the  governor,  dissolved  the  assembly.     The  same  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  Carolina,  and  the  same  effects  follow- 
ed from  Governor  Tryon. 

Soon  after  the   arrival  of  the  troops  at  Bostpq,  John 
Hancock  was  served  with  a  precept,  by  the  marshal  of 

Vol.  III.  fi 
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the  court  of  admiralty,  for  the  sum  of  nine  tiiousand  pound 
sterling,  and  he  was  constrained  to  find  bail  in  the  sum  of 
three  thousand.  A  similar  process  was  served  upon  several 
other  gentlemen,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  concern- 
ed in  the  sloop  Liberty,  which  had  been  seized,  as  before 
noticed.  But  all  these  suits  failed  for  the  want  of  proof, 
and  the  sloop  was  restored,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1769. 

In  1768,  the  non-importation  associations  became  gen- 
eral throughout  the  colonies,  ujuler  the  motto  of  "  United 
roe  conquer,  divided  zee  die.''' 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  colonies  was,  to  re-ship 
goods  to  Britain,  instead  of  storing,  as  had  been  practised  : 
this  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  merchants  of  England, 
and  through  them,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow,  and 
the  judgments  the  ministry  were  about  to  bring  upon  the 
nation.  The  manufacturers  felt  their  interest  wounded, 
and  took  the  alarm,  and  the  ministry  began  to  feel  that 
they  had  Icindled  a  fire  in  America,  that  had  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  now  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  amidst  their  own 
dwellings.  That  spirit,  that  indicted  the  spirited  address 
of  approbation  and  support  to  his  majesty,  began  to  abate, 
and  soon  softened  down  into  a  spirit  of  moderation.  Thus 
cooled,  the  ministry  began  to  see  the  evils  that  awaited 
them,  and  wisely  turned  their  attention  to  peace. 

The  colonies  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  followed 
the  example  of  Virginia,  in  their  spirited  resolves,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Charlestown  interdicted  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Rhode-Island  and  Georgia,  which  brought 
them  to  terms  ;  they  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  and  join- 
ed the  confederacy.  The  non-importation  agreement  was 
now  in  force  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  except  at  Portsmouth, 
this  town  never  joined  the  confederacy  ;  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  governor  over  a  people,  who  were  at  that 
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day  more  generally  uninformed,  or  illiterate,  than  the  oth- 
er colonies. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  fire  raged  with  increased  violence  ; 
here  were  the  foreign  troops,  and  here  was  the  focus  of  the 
revolution. 

The  assembly,  at  their  May  session,  remonstrated  to  the 
governor  against  the  military  force  in  Boston  ;  but  more 
particularly  agaii'st  their  being  compelled  to  hold  their  sit- 
tings under  the  mouths  of  their  cannon,*  as  being  incom- 
patible with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  freemen  ;  and  de- 
manded of  his  excellency,  that  the  forces  of  his  majesty, 
by  sea  and  land,  be  removed  from  the  port  and  town  of 
Boston,  during  the  session  of  this  assembly.  To  which 
the  governor  replied — "  Gentlemen,  1  have  no  authority 
over  his  majesty's  ships  in  this  port,  or  his  troops  within 
this  town."  The  house  then  considered  this  reply  of  the 
governor  as  expressing  a  declaration,  that  they  were  legis- 
lating at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  despot,  which  opened  their  eyes  to  their  true  sit- 
uation, and  they  immediately  passed  the  resolve,  "  that 
thev  could  proceed  no  further  with  business  while  sur- 
rounded with  an  armed  force,"  and  the  governor  adjourned 
them  to  hold  their  sittings  the  next  day  at  Cambridge. 
Here  the  governor,  by  his  message,  requested  the  assem- 
bly  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses  that  had  already 
arisen,  or  should  hereafter  arise,  for  the  quartering  the 
forces  in  Boston,  and  at  Castle-Island,  according  to  act  of 
parliament.  This  was  bringing  the  subject  to  the  test, 
and  the  house  met  it  firmly,  with  the  following  resolves  : — 

1.  '•  That  the  convention,  by  committees  which  they 
had  been  constrained  to  assemble,  was  highly  necessary 


♦  A  park  of  artillery  was  planted  in  front  of  the  state-house,  with  maz- 
zles  pointed  directly  towards  that  sf;at  of  justice  and  of  the  laws. 
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and  proper,  that  they  might  jointly  petition  tor  the  royai 
interposition  in  favour  of  their  violated  rights. 

2.  "  That  the  establishing  a  standing  army  in  this  colo- 
ny, in  time  of  peace,  is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights."" 

3.  "  That  a  standing  army  is  not  known  as  a  part  of  the 
British  constitution." 

4.  "  That  the  sending  an  armed  force  into  this  colony, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  authority,  is  highly 
dangerous  to  the  people,  unprecedented,  and  unconstitu- 
tional." 

5.  Was  the  same  as  we  have  before  noticed  under  Vir- 
ginia resolves. 

The  governour  met  these  resolves,  by  the  following  de- 
mand— "  Will  the  house  make  provision  for  the  troops  .^"  To 
which  the  house  replied  by  message  m  the  negative  .•*  and 
the  governor  prorogued  them  to  the  10th  of  January,  to 
meet  at  Boston. 

New-York,  and  the  colonies  of  the  south,  entered  with 
spirit  into  the  measures  of  tiiC  day,  and  concurred  in  their 
resolves  with  Virginia. 

The  house  of  Burgesses  next  ordered  the  following  ad- 
dress to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  : — 

"  When  we  consider,  that  by  the  established  laws,  and 
constiution  of  this  colony,  the  most  ample  provision  is 
made  for  apprehending,  and  punishing  all  those  who  dare 
to  engage  in  any  treasonable  practices  against  your  majes- 
ty, or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  government ;  we  cannot, 
without  horror,  think  of  the  unusual,  and  permit  us  v/ith 
all  humility  to  add,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal  mode, 
recommended  to'  your  majesty,  of  transporting  beyond 
sea,  the  inhabitants  of  America  suspected  of  any  crime, 
and  of  trying  such  persons  in  any  other  manner,  than  by 
the  ancient,  and  long  established  course  of  proceedings  : 
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for  how  truly  deplorable  must  be  the  case  of  a  wretched 
American,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  any 
one  in  power,  is  dragged  from  his  native  home,  and  his 
dearest  domestic  connections,  and  thrown  into  a  prison, 
iiot  to  wait  his  trial  before  a  court,  jury,  or  judges,  from 
u  knowledge  of  whom  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  for  speedy 
justice ;  but  to  exchange  ids  imprisonment  in  his  own 
Country,  for  fetters  among  strangers  ?  Conveyed  to  a 
distant  land,  where  no  friend,  no  relation  will  alleviate 
his  distresses,  or  minister  to  his  necessities  ;  and  where 
no  witness  can  be  found  to  testify  to  his  innocence  : 
shunned  by  the  reputable  and  honest,  and  consigned  to 
i^ie  society  and  converse  of  the  wretched  and  abandon- 
ed, he  can  only  pray  that  he  may  soon  end  his  misery 
with  his  life." 

This  address,  as  was  designed,  had  more  serious  effects 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  than  upon  those  of  the 
king,  or  the  Parliament,  and  opened  their  eyes  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  situation,  and  danger. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  duties  ;  but  without 
effect  ;  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  ministry,  were 
yet  unmoved  by  the  clamour  of  their  own  citizens,  or 
the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies  ;  and  Lord  North  thus 
expressed  the  sense  of  Parliament.  '•  However  prudence, 
or  policy  may  hereafter  induce  us  to  repeal  the  late  pa- 
per, and  glass  act,  /  hope  we  shall  ntver  think  of  it,  until 
-oe  see  America  prostrate  at  our  feet.'''' 

When  this  session  of  Parliament  was  closed,  Lord  JJilj:: 
borough  attempted  to  sooth  the  irritability  of  the  colonies, 
and  soften  down    their  feelings,  as  well  as  their  measures. 
by  the  following  circular  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  th^^- 
governors  of  the  several  colonies,  Blay  13th,  1769. 
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"  It  is  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  move 
in  the  next  Parliament,  that  the  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
and  colours,  be  taken  off,  as  having  been  laid  contrary  to 
the  true  principles  of  commerce  ;"  with  assurances  at  the 
same  time,  "  that  a  design  to  propose  to  Parliament  to 
lay  any  further  taxes  on  America,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue,  has  at  no  time  been  entertained."  Lord 
Botetourt,  Governor  of  Virginia,  endeavoured  to  force 
this  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  assembly  of  Virgin- 
ia, by  a  speech  upon  the  occasion,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  ifluence  to  effect  it.  The 
house  of  Burgesses  in  their  reply,  very  politely  express- 
ed their  confidence  in  his  lordship's  views,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say — "  We  esteem  your  lordship's  information,  not 
only  as  warranted ;  but  even  sanctified  by  the  royal 
word."  Nevertheless  the  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound 
remaining  upon  tea,  shewed  to  the  colonies  that  enough 
of  taxes  was  retained  to  establish  the  principle  in  the 
Declaratory  Act — "  that  Great  Britain  claims  the  right 
of  binding  the  colonies  in  all  things  whatsoever."  And 
this  to  them,  amounted  to  the  same,  as  if  the  whole  taxes 
should  remain,  because  the  principle  was  the  same,  and 
this  was  the  real  point  in  question. 

The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  not  given  their  tes- 
timony against  the  resolves  of  Parliament  ;  but  a  commit- 
tee of  Philadelphia  merchants  had  fully  expressed  the),- 
sentiments  to  the  committee  in  London,  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  circular  letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  which, 
after  noticing  in  a  lengthy  detail,  the  controversy  in  ques- 
tion, they  summarily  declare — "  For  this  reason  we  think 
ourselves  obUged  to  inform  you,  that  though  the  mer- 
chants have  confined  their  agreements  to  the  repeal  of 
the  act  laying  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  tea,  &c.  yet  nothing 
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short  of  a  repeal  of  all  the  revenue  acts,  and  putting 
things  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late 
innovations,  can  or  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

^  In  this  declaration  of  the  commercial  committee  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  whole  truth  is  told,  and 
upon  this  truth  is  bottomed  all  the  snh^eqnent  fviJs  which 
Allowed. 
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CHAPTER 


«;auses  that   led  to  the   American   revolution  con- 
tinued. 

We  have  noticed  the  landing  of  a  military  force  in 
Boston,  to  support  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  together  with 
the  state  of  the  public  feeling  at  this  outrage  upon  their 
liberties  ;  we  will  now  carry  forward  the  history  of  events 
that  resulted  from  this  rash  measure,  and  shew,  that  there 
never  was,  and  probably  never  will  he,  but  one  step  be- 
tween the  bayonet,  and  blood. 

Governor  Bernard  found  no  good  resulting  from  the  aid 
of  the  mihtary,  in  support  either  of  the  laws,  or  his  popu- 
larity ;  but  that  he  became  daily  more  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  and  that  as  the  resentments  of  the  latter  increased, 
the  influence  of  the  former  declined,  until  his  majesty  re- 
called him  from  his  government  in  June,  and  in  August 
he  embarked  for  England,  leaving  Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson 
in  the  chair,  1769. 

The  non-importation  agreement  had  now  been  in  force 
in  New-England,  and  New-York,  more  than  one  year,  and 
its  effects  had  been  severely  felt  both  in  England  and 
America,  At  this  time,  January  1770,  many  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Boston  began  to  grow  slack  in  the  observance  of 
the  agreement,  and  to  make  partial  importations,  and  sales  ; 
this  gave  an  alarm,  and  the  confederates  proceeded  to 
raise  mobs  against  their  offending  brethren,  and  do  vio- 
lence to  their  persons,  and  property,  in  order  to  whip 
them  up  to  a  due  observance  of  their  duty.  In  one  of 
the  chastising  mobs,  one  Richardson,  a  delinquent  mer- 
chant, found  himself  so  hard  pressed  by  the  mob,  that  he 
fired  out  of  his  window  upon  the  populace,  in  February, 
:Tnd  kill-^d  one  r'histnpher  Snider,  a  lad  of  eleven  year?  cf 
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age.  This  greatly  inflamed  the  pubhc  mind,  and  strength- 
ened the  non-importation  in  Boston,  and  the  merchants 
entered  resolutely  into  the  measure  of  reshipping  their 
goods  to  England.  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  came  into 
the  agreement  with  Boston  ;  but  New-York,  at  once, 
changed  her  ground,  and  began  to  import  "  all  article? 
which  were  free,  and  should  continue  to  be  free  from 
duties,  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America."  The  populace 
attempted  to  suppress  the  importations,  as  in  Boston;  but 
failed ;  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  non-importation  agreement  generally 
prevailed.  ColHsions,  from  time  to  time,  between  the 
troops,  and  citizens  in  Boston,  had  been  frequent,  and  the 
public  peace  had  often  been  in  danger ;  these  colhsions 
had  gendered  strife,  and  bitterness,  between  the  parties, 
and  violence  often  ensued. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  a  squabble  took  place  between 
a  parcel  of  soldiers,  and  rope-makers,  which  became  se- 
rious, and  led  to  the  collection  of  a  mob  at  evening,  and 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  populace  were  assembled  by 
ringing  the  bells,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  main 
guard  ;  when  this  became  serious  and  alarming,  so  far  as 
an  attempt  of  the  mob  to  disarm  the  military,  by  seizing 
their  muskets,  and  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  with 
a  threatening  cry  of  kill  the  soldiers,  kill  the  soldiers  !  the 
officer  of  the  guard  ordered  them  to  fire  on  the  populace, 
which  being  obeyed,  in  part,  three  were  instantly  killed, 
five  dangerously  wounded,  and  several  slightly  ;  March  5th. 
The  shock  was  inexpressibly  great ;  the  town  was  in  in- 
stant alarm,  and  beat  to  arms,  with  the  general  cry  of 
"  turn  out  with  your  guns."  The  citizens  immediately 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  both  with, 
and  Without  arms ;  and  the  lieutenant-governor  called  on 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  (Captain  Preston,)  and  demanded 
the  reason  why  he  fired  upon  the  people,  without  the  or 
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ders  of  the  magistrate  ;  to  which  he  rephed,  "  we  were 
insulted,"  and  was  going  on  to  explain,  when  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor hastily  left  him,  and  repaired  to  the  council- 
chamber,  to  meet  the  council.  On  his  way  he  passed 
through  the  populace,  and  persuaded  them  to  retire  until 
morning.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  people  assem- 
bled in  a  vast  concourse,  and  in  great  rage  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  lieutenant-governor  assembled  his  council  ;  and 
by  permission,  Lieut.  Cols.  Dalrymple  and  Carr  appeared 
at  the  council.  A  town  meeting  was  convened  at  the  same 
time,  who  chose  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor  with 
the  following  declaration,  by  the  way  of  message. — "  It  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  nothing  can 
rationally  be  expected  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  town, 
and  prevent  blood,  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  troops."  This  message  was  received  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  in  the  midst  of  the  debates  of  the 
council,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  readily  consented  that 
the  offending  (29th)  regiment  should  be  removed  down  to 
the  castle.  This  was  reported  to  the  town-meeting  ;  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  augmented  to 
the  number  of  about  three  thousand,  who  dispatched  an- 
other message  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  expressing  their 
belief,  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  removal  of  the  troops, 
would  satisfy  the  people  ;  to  whrch  the  venerable  Samuel 
Adams-  one  of  the  committee  who  bore  the  message  to 
the  lieutenant-governor,  added — "  If  you  can  remove  the 
29th,  you  can  remove  the  14th,  and  it  is  at  your  peri! 
if  you  do  not."  The  lieutenant-governor  appealed  to 
the  council  for  advice,  and  decision.  In  this  state  of 
suspense  th..-  question  balanced,  until  Mr.  Secretary  Oliver 
frankly  told  the  lieutenant-governor,  "  you  must  either 
comply  V,  ih  the  demands  of  the  people,  or  prepare  t» 
Jeave  the  province."     Captain  Preston  and  his  guard  were 
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taken  into  custody  the  next  day,  and  committed  to  prison 
to  await  their  trial. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  one  ©f  the  wounded  men  died,  and 
the  funeral  of  the  slain  was  attended  by  an  unusual  con- 
course of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  under  the  solemnity  of  the  largest,  and  most  interest- 
ing procession  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  Boston  ;  the 
mournful  peals  of  all  the  bells  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  and 
Roxbury,  tolled  their  solemn  knell ;  all  which  gave  an  in- 
expressible gloom  to  the  mournful  occasion.  This  awful 
and  distressing  scene  being  closed,  the  troops  were  remov- 
ed down  to  the  castle,  and  general  tranquillity  was  so  far 
restored,  as  to  admit  of  the  trial  of  Capt.  Preston  to  com- 
mence on  the  24th,  in  due  form.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  were  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincey,  Esqrs. — 
These  distinguished  sons  of  liberty,  warm  as  had  been 
their  emotions  and  expressions  in  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try, became  cool  and  disinterested  in  the  court  of  justice, 
and  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  their  characters,  in  the 
defence  of  their  client.  On  the  30th,  a  virtuous,  inde- 
pendent jury,  regardless  of  the  emotions  of  their  own 
breasts,  or  the  rage  of  popular  opinion,  returned  a  verdict, 
Mt  Guilty, 

When  this  trial  was  closed,  the  trial  of  the  eight  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  fired  on  the  mob,  commenced,  which 
continued  tive  days.  The  same  counsel  undertook  theii 
defence,  and  as  the  question  in  controversy  may  well  be 
considered  the  most  interesting,  that  had  ever  agitated  the 
public  mind,  or  the  breasts  of  a  court  and  jury,  in  New- 
England,  so  all  the  strength  of  character  and  talents,  that 
could  then  be  produced,  were  employed  upon  the  occa- 
sion. As  with  the  captain,  so  with  the  men,  they  were 
all  indicted  for  murder ;  but  the  same  magnanimity  was 
again  manifested  by  the  jury,  in  a  verdict  of  Mot  Guilty. 
It  was  remarked  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  his  arguments,  to  "^hew 
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iinder  what  a  variety  of  circumstances  homicide  was  actu- 
ally reduced  to  manslaughter,  were  so  luminous  and  forci- 
ble, that  it  led  the  popular  leaders  to  change  their  ground, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  militia,  as  the  best  defence 
of  liberty. 

In  January,  1771,  the  soldiers  stationed  in  New- York, 
cut  down  the  liberty  pole,  in  the  night,  which  greatly  in- 
flamed the  public  mind ;  this  bad  been  much  excited  by  a 
grant  of  support  to  those  troops  by  the  assembly,  and  was 
now  greatly  increased  by  the  further  grant  of  2000/.  as  a 
further  support  to  these  troops.  Anonymous  publications 
were  circulated,  calculated  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  the  fire 
of  patriotism,  and  signed  A  Son  of  Liberty,  for  the  first, 
Legion,  for  the  second,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  as- 
semble in  the  fields.  The  people  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
repaired  to  the  fields,  to  the  amount  of  about  1400,  where 
they  expressed  almost  an  unanimous  disapprobation  of  the 
acts  of  assembly,  granting  money  for  the  support  of  the 
troops;  appoisted  a  committee  to  communicate  their  do- 
ings to  the  representatives,  and  quietly  dispersed. 

Soon  after  this,  the  author  of  the  Son  of  Liberty,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  publisher,  Mr.  McDougle,  wlio  was  ar- 
rested, and  committed  to  gaol,  tried,  and  convicted  ;,  he 
suffered  nearly  one  whole  yeai's  imprisonment,  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  when  he  was  finally  liberated  by 
that  assembly  which  he  had  so  grossly  insulted.  This  re- 
flected no  honour  upon  them,  because  this  son  of  liberty, 
although  a  Scotchman,  was  liberated  by  the  imperious 
voice  of  the  people,  rather  than  by  the  voice  of  the  assem- 
bly, for  the  best  blood  of  the  city,  by  their  kind  and  digni- 
fied deportment  toward  the  prisoner,  rendered  his  cause 
popular,  and  the  doings  of  the  assembly  odious. 

In  May  following,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, convened  the  assembly  at  Cambridge  ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  do  business  out  of  Boston,  by  a  special  resolve. 
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and  the  governor  prorogued  them  to  the  25th  of  .Tuly. 
when  they  met,  and  again  refused  to  do  business.  The 
house  transmitted  a  message  to  the  hentenant-govcrnor, 
in  which  they  declared  in  justification  of  their  conduct, 
''  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  heaven,  when 
despotic  rulers  abuse  their  power ;"  and  added,  "  these  and 
other  grievances,  and  cruelties,  too  many  to  be  here  enume- 
rated, and  too  melancholy  to  be  much  longer  borne  by  this 
people,  we  have  seen  brought  upon  us  by  the  devices  of 
the  ministers  of  state." 

This  message  provoked  another  prorogation,  until  Sep- 
tember 26th,  when  they  again  met,  and  the  Heutenant- 
governor  informed  the  house,  that  the  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  castle,  and  their  place  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  such  other  regular  troops  as  his  majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  order  on  to  that  station  ;  and  be  subject  to  the 
command  of  General  Gage. 

Struck  with  alarm  at  this  intelligence,  the  assembly 
saw  before  them  the  awful  crisis  5  they  passed  a  resolve, 
"  appointing  Wednesday,  Oct.  3d.  to  be  observed  by  both 
houses  as  a  day  of  prayer  to  seek  the  Lord  for  his  direc- 
tion and  iJlessing."  This  was  sent  up  to  the  council, 
where  it  met  with  a  unanimous  concurrence.  The  house 
next  resolved  to  proceed  to  business  from  necessity,  with 
a  "  protest  against  that  restraint  which  held  them  to  do 
it  out  of  Boston."  During  the  session,  they  pressed  the 
lieutenant-governor  very  closely,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  command  of  the  castle  was  actually  removed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  placed  under  the  power  of  a  foreign  officer,  and 
when  they  had  learnt  this  fact  to  their  satisfaction,  (though 
not  by  a  direct  avowal,)  they  passed  resolves,  reccommend 
ing  domestic  manufactures  throughout  the  province,  to- 
gether with  the  most  rigid  industry,  and  economy  ;  and  ap- 
pointed correspondents  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to 
their  agents,  and  others,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  speak 
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ers  of  the  other  colonial  assemblies,  or  such  committees 
as  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  lieut.  gov- 
ernor prorogued  the  assembly. 

In  April  1771,  the  governor  again  convened  the  assem- 
bly, at  Cambridge,  and  informed  them  of  his  appointment 
of  captain-general,  and  commander  in  chief  over  the 
p.oviiice,  to  which  the  council  replied  by  a  congratula- 
to.y  address;  but  the  house  declined,  and  renewed  their 
r  quest  to  be  removed  to  Boston,  which  was  refused. 
Tiie  house  again  entered  their  protest,  and  appointed  a 
new  coinmittee  of  correspondeace. 

The  governor  kindled  a  new  spark,  by  informing  the 
house,  that  "by  his  majesty's  instruction,  the  tax-bills 
Hiust  be  so  qualified  as  to  strike  off  the  hsts  of  all  hii; 
majesty's  olticers  in  the  province,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
empt from  taxes."  To  this,  the  house  by  message,  ex- 
pressed the  following  reply.  "We  know  of  no  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  his 
majesty  has  a  right  to  estabhsh  in  North  America.  We 
know,  and  feel  a  tribute,  levied,  and  extorted  from  those, 
wtio  if  they  have  property,  have  a  right  to  the  absolute 
disposal  of  it."  My  pen  would  revolt  at  the  task  of  re- 
cording events  in  succession,  so  trifling,  and  contemptible 
in  themselves,  were  they  not  of  the  highest  importance 
to  shew,  in  how  many  insignificant  ways,  this  modern 
Pharaoh  multiplied  his  tasks,  and  vexations  upon  the 
colonies,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  that  union  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  dominion  of  this  modern  Egypt. 

In  May  1772,  the  Massachusetts  assembly  met  again 
at  Cambridge,  when  the  governor  informed  them,  that 
his  majesty  had  made  provision  for  his  support,  independ- 
ent of  the  assembly ;  and  then,  by  and  with  the  advice, 
and  consent  of  the  council,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  to 
Boston.     Here  the  house  passed  the  following:;  resolve— 
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'•  That  the  making  provision  for  his  excellency's  support, 
independent  of  the  grants  of  the  assembly,  and  his  ex- 
cellency's receiving  the  same,  is  an  infraction  upon  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants,  granted  by  royal  charter." 

At  this  time  the  Gaspee  schooner,  a  noted  revenue 
cutter  in  the  Providence  River,  and  which  had  been  very 
vexatious  to  the  Providence  packet,  made  an  attempt 
to  board  the  said  packet,  on  her  way  up  from  Newport, 
with  passengers ;  but  failed  in  her  attmpt,  and  ran  a- 
ground ;  which  attempt  so  enraged  the  sons  of  liberty  at 
Providence,  that  her  principal  citizens  manned  their 
boats  ;  proceeded  down  the  river  ;  boarded  the  schooner  ; 
dismissed  her  crew,  and  burnt  her.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  enquire  into  and  try  the 
cause  :  with  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  (and  a 
pardon  if  an  accomplice,)  to  any  one  who  would  dis- 
cover and  apprehend  any  of  the  persons  concerned  ;  but 
the  commissioners  were  constrained  to  make  report  that 
"  they  can  obtain  no  evidence.'^'' 

During  the  summer,  a  plan  was  introduced  by  Samuel 
Adams,  and  others  Jor  learning  the  strength  of  every  town 
in  the  province,  on  the  side  of  hberty,  and  the  rights  of 
the  country,  by  regular  corresponding  committees  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  general  alarm  was  given,  by  pub- 
lishing the  most  spirited  pieces  in  favour  of  hberty  and 
their  country's  rights. 

In  November,  a  town  meeting  was  called  in  Boston,  and 
a  committee  of  correspondence  appointed  accordingly. — 
This  committee  entered  pretty  extensively  into  the  field 
of  natural  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man,  accompanied  with 
a  list  of  resolves,  contradictory  to  the  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tish tyranny,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  awake  from 
their  slumbers,  and  rouse  to  the  interest,  and  wrest  the 
tree  of  liberty  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyranny,  and  not  suf- 
fer the  ruthless  hand  of  a  despot  to  continue  to  waste  hes 
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choicest  fruits.  Six  hundred  copies  of  these  circulars  were 
struck  off  and  distributed.  These  were  directed  to  the 
selectmen  in  the  several  towns,  and  laid  before  their  town 
meetings,  where  they  were  cordially  received  ;  and  cor- 
responding committees  appointed,  who  transmitted  the  re- 
solves of  the  several  towns  to  the  committee  at  Boston. 
Notwithstanding  the  governor  exerted  himself,  with  his 
friends,  to  counteract  and  defeat  this  plan,  it  succeeded  to 
admiration,  and  the  sons  of  liberty  were  thereby  united  in 
one  undissoluble  bond,  that  could  never  be  broken. 

These  several  town  meetings  passed  generally  a  num- 
ber of  spirited  resolves,  which  their  committees  transmit- 
ted to  the  committee  at  Boston,  which  are  too  numerous 
and  lengthy  to  be  inserted  in  this  work.  They  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  this  one  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  first  and  highest  social  duty 
of  this  people,  to  consider  of,  and  seek  ways  and  means 
for  a  speedy  redress  of  these  mighty  grievances,  and  in- 
tolerable wrongs  ;  and  that  for  the  obtaining  of  this  end, 
this  people  are  warranted,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
in  the  use  of  every  rightful  act,  and  energy  of  policy, 
stratagem  and  force." 

The  governor,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  counter-, 
act  this  force,  trumped  up,  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly, 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  which  served  only  to  fan  the 
flame  ;  and  the  council  in  their  reply  assured  him,  that 
''  the  stamp  act,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  the 
origin  of  all  the  uneasiness  that  has  since  taken  place,  and 
originated  an  enquiry  into  the  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  made."  All  which  is  verifi- 
ed by  the  whole  history  of  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

It  had  ever  been  the  custom  for  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, to  dine  in  Fanuel  Hall,  at  all  general  elections,  with 
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all  the  distinguished  officers  of  government ;  b\it  such  had 
now  become  the  spirit  of  the  day,  that  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton passed  the  following  resolve,  May  14th,  1773. 

•'  Resolved,  That  if  the  council  apply  for  Fanuel  Hall 
to  dine  in,  on  the  anniversary  election  day,  the  select-men 
should  not  grant  it,  but  upon  conditions  expressed,  that 
neither  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  nor  their  attend- 
ants, nor  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  stationed  here 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  unconstitutional  acts  of  Par- 
liament, by  military  execution,  be  invited." 

This  resolve  caused  an  infringement  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  the  hall  was  not  applied  for. 

The  same  spirit  raged  in  Virginia,  and  they  resolved 
in  their  house  of  Burgesses,  to  maintain  a  mutual  inter- 
course with  their  sister  colonies,  by  passing  the  following 
resolutions. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven  be  appointed, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  obtain  the  most  early,  and 
authentic  intelligence,  of  all  such  acts,  and  resolutions, 
of  the  British  Parliament,  or  proceedings  of  administration, 
as  may  relate  to,  or  affect  the  British  colonies,  and  to 
keep  up,  and  maintain,  a  correspondence,  and  communi- 
cation with  the  sister  colonies. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  speaker  transmit  to  the  speakers 
of  the  several  assemblies  these  resolutions,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore their  respective  assemblies,  and  requesting  them  to 
appoint  committees." 

This  measure  met  with  the  most  cordial  approbation  of 
^Massachusetts,  and  they  devoted  the  first  moments  of  their 
session  to  ca  operate  with  Virginia,  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  who  were  directed  "  to  prepare  a  riv- 
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cular  letter  to  the  speakers,  requesting  them  to  lay  the 
same  hefore  their  respective  assemblies,  in  confidence  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  wise,  and  salutary  resolve? 
of  the  house  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia." 

These  measures  became  general  throughout  the  colonies. 

At  this  time  the  house  of  assembly  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  high  agitation  by  a  confidential  communication, 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  sundry  letters,  written  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  and  sent  to  London,   under  the   signature  of 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  and Oliver,  and  five  others, 

all  recommending  to  ministers,  coercive  measures  against 
the  colonies.  These  letters  had  been  procured  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  London,  and  transmitted  to  his  correspondent 
in  Massachusetts.  Although  the  communication  to  the 
assembly  was  strictly  confidential,  the  letters  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  pubhc  prints  ;  and  the  public  mind  was 
highly  incensed.  The  house  of  assembly,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  reported  "  that  the  tendency  and  design  of 
the  letters  aforesaid  wjas,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
this  government,  and  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  thi« 
province."     Ayes  101,  Nays  5. 

When  the  house  learnt  that  the  letters  had  appeared  in 
print,  they  took  off  the  restriction,  and  gave  them  up  for 
the  public  benefit.  .  They  also  resolved  to  petition  the 
king  to  remove  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Oliver  fromthe  t;overnment  of  the  province.  They  also 
sent  up  the  letters  to  the  council,  who  laid  them  before  the 
'foverncr,  and  demanded  an  avowal  or  denial  of  their  au- 
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thentieity ;  to  which  the  governor  frankly  acknowledged 
his  own  signature,  and  the  council  resolved  to  concur  witt 
the  house  in  their  petition  for  his  removal.     June  24th. 

These  letters,  with  the  doings  of  the  assembly,  were 
immediately  circulated  through  the  province,  by  the  cor- 
responding conimiitee,  in  a  circular  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
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c'asion,  addressed  to  the  town  clerks  of  each  town,  to  be 
communicated  accordingly. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  assembly,  to  his  ma- 
jfcsty,  glowed  with  the  keenest  resentment,  as  well  as 
invectives  against  the  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous 
misrepresentations  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-govern- 
or ;  declared  them  enemies  to  the  king,  as  well  as  this 
colony,  and  prayed  for  speedy  justice  in  their  removal. 
This  petition  passed  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  82  to 
12.     Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  day. 

Thus  we  see  how  God  turned  the  counsels  of  Ahithophel 
mto  foolishness. 
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CHAPTER  iV. 

CAUSES     THAT     LED    TO    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. Dt- 

STRUCTION    OF    THE    TEA,  &.C. 

The  destruction  of  the  Gaspee  schooner,  at,  or  near  to 
Providence,  greatly  incensed  the  Parliament,  and  they 
passed  an  act  under  the  following  title — "  An  act  for  the 
better  securing  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  ships, 
ammunition,  stores  &c."  by  which  the  penalty  of  death 
was  denounced  against  all,  who  should  destroy,  or  aid,  and 
assist  in  destroying,  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  act,, 
and  also  subjected  the  otienders  to  a  trial  in  any  shire,  or 
county  in  Great  Britain. 

Armed  by  the  powers  of  this  act.  Parliament  next 
proceeded  to  pass  another  act,  authorising  the  East-India 
company  to  export  their  own  teas,  with  the  power  of 
collecting  the  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound,  reserved 
to  government,  on  all  teas  landed  in  the  American  colonies. 

The  company  were  aware  of  the  evils  that  might  attend 
such  an  exportation,  under  such  a  duty,  and  offered  to 
the  minister  to  pay  a  duty  of  six-pence  per  pound  on 
all  teas  exported,  if  they  would  withdraw  the  colonial 
duty  of  three  pence  ;  but  this  was  rejected,  and  the  com- 
pany shipped  600  chests  of  tea  to  Philadelphia — 600  to 
New-York  and  Boston,  and  a  general  disuibution,  in  the 
like  proportion,  through  the  other  colonies. 

The  measure  was  rightly  appreciated  in  America,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  ministers  to  the  offer  of  the  East-In- 
dia company,  would  have  confirmed  the  views  of  the 
ministry,  of  riveting  their  system  of  taxation  upon  the 
colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  duty  on  tea,  had  not 
their  minds  been  firmly  fixed  before.  The  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  well  knew  that  the  mj^rchants  of  Boston  had 
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not  very  religiously  kept  their  non-importation  agree- 
ment upon  the  article  of  tea  ;  but  had  indulged  so  freely, 
as  to  liave  imported,  in  deliauce  of  that  agreement,  more 
than  2000  chests  of  tea.  Accordingly  Mv.  Thomas  Mif- 
tlin,  a  noted  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  being  present  at 
Boston,  put  the  question  home  to  these  sons  of  liberty — 
''  Will  you  resist  the  landing  of  this  tea  ?  if  you  will,  I 
will  be  answerable  for  Philadelphia.  To  which  they 
readily  assented,  and  pledged  their  honor.  The  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  immediately  convened,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  merchants,  who  were  appointed 
to  receive,  and  sell  the  tea,  and  request  their  inmiediate 
resignation,  which  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  a 
correspondence  for  mutual  support,  as  well  as  resistance 
to  the  landing  of  the  tea,  was  entered  into  between  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Boston.  The  sons  of  liberty  in  New- York, 
entered  into  similar  measures,  which  were  supported  by 
handbills  and  other  spirited  publications,  cautioning,  and 
warning  the  public  against  the  danger  that  awaited  their 
liberties,  under  the  specious  mask  of  a  duty  on  tea  ; 
threatening  with  vengeance  also,  all  suchas  shouid  in  any 
way  be  accessary  to  receiving,  or  selling  the  tea.  In 
these  publications,  the  tea  was  termed  the  fetters  and 
chains  of  liberty  ;  and  destruction  denounced  against  any, 
and  all  who  should  presume  to  aid,  or  assist  in  land- 
ing the  fetters,  and  chains,  for  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
These  pieces  were  signed  Legion,  Mohazuks,  4t.  The 
same  measures  were  pursued  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
same  resignation  of  the  consignees  became  common  in 
both  these  places  ;  but  the  consignees  in  Boston  refused ; 
town  meetings  were  called,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  wait  on  them,  to  press  their  resignation  ;  but  without 
effect ;  they  were  supported  by  the  governor,  and  abso- 
lutely refused.  Governor  Hutchinson  convened  his  coun- 
cil for  advice,  upon  the  best  measures    for  keeping  the 
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peace,  and  supporting  the  authority  of  goveinment.  Iii 
tbo  mean  time,  the  consignees  sent  up  a  petition,  praying 
for  leave  to  resign  their  trust,  and  for  hberty  to  deliver' 
up  the  tea,  together  with  themselves,  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  governor  and  council,  as  the  guardians  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  this  was  not  accepted,  and  the  council  advised 
the  governor  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law,  by  calling 
on  thejusticesof  the  peace,  and  others,  for  the  support  of 
order,  and  the  laws. 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  tea-ships  arrived,  and 
entered  the  harbour.  The  town  of  Boston  commenced 
their  town  meetings,  in  connection  with  the  citizens  of 
the  neighbouring  towns,  on  the  3d  of  November,  under 
that  liberty-tree,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
eliigy  riots,  under  the  stamp-act  ;  where  they  had  contin- 
ued unitedly  to  meet,  by  adjournment,  down  to  this  time. 

At  these  meetings,  the  cautious  were  openly  met  with 
this  reply — "  It  must  come  to  a  quarrel  with  Great-Britain 
,  and  the  colonies,  sooner  or  later,  before  we  can  have  our 
rights  secured  ;  and  now  is  the  most  eligible  period ;  be- 
sides, we  are  pledged  to  our  sister  colonies,  and  cannot  go 
back,  without  being  forever  discarded ;  but  if  we  are  faith- 
ful to  ourselves  and  to  them,  they  will  be  faithful  to  us." 
These  meetings  were  occasionally  held  in  Fanuel  Hall,  and 
when  thoy  became  too  numerous  for  the  latter,  they  were 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South. 

On  the  18th,  the  voice  of  the  meeting  declared  that  the 
tea  should  not  be  landed,  but  returned  back  again  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Rotch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was  forbid,  by 
a  special  vote,  to  land  his  tea,  at  his  peril,  and  a  watch 
was  ordered  to  be  set  over  the  ship  Dartmouth,  (tea-ship) 
then  lying  at  GrifBn's  wharf.  The  same  vote  was  then  ex- 
tended to  such  other  ships  as  should  arrive  hereafter,  un- 
til the  tea  act  should  be  repealed  ;  that  the  watch  should 
"l>e  coDtiDned,  -=0  long  as  the  tea-ship  or  ships  continue  in 
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ihe  harbour,  and  that  the  toUing  of  the  bells  by  night,  and 
ringing  by  day,  be  the  tocsin  of  alarm. 

About  the  iirst  of  December,  Captains  Bruce  and  Coffin 
arrived  with  their  tea-ships,  ano  were  ordered  to  Griffin's 
wharf,  where  they  were  secured  under  a  military  guard  of 
twenty-five  men. 

At  a  numerous  town  meeting,  held  at  Old  South  on  the- 
16th  of  November,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincey,  jr.  thus  addresped' 
them  : — 

"  It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapours  with- 
in these  walls,  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exertions 
of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  that  will  make  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  necessary  to  our  salvation.  Whoever  suppo- 
ses that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials  of  the 
day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  we  contend  ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of  the 
power  that  is  combined  against  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to 
that  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge,  which  ac- 
tuate our  enemies,  both  public  and  private,  abroad,  and  in 
our  own  bosom,  to  hope  that  we  can  end  this  controversy 
without  the  sharpest  conflicts — to  flatter  ourselves,  that 
popular  resolves,  popular  harrangues,  popular  acclama- 
tions, and  popular  vapour,  will  vajiquish  our  foes.  Let  ut 
consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh 
and  consider,  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which 
must  bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggles  thi5 
country  ever  saw." 

Solemn  and  interesting  was  this  language  upon  this  me 
mentous  crisis.  A  general  calm  ensued,  and  at  3  o'clock 
the  decisive  question  was  put — "  Will  you  adhere  to  your 
former  resolution  ?"  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice.  The  die  is  now  cast ;  they  next 
resolved  that  Mr.  Rotch  be  ordered  to  make  a  protest,  and 
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clear  oul  his  vessel  forlier  return  voyai^c.  Mr.  Rotch  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  for  a  pass  for  his  vessel,  and  receiv- 
ed for  answer — "  I  cannot  give  a  pass,  consistent  with  the 
laws,  and  my  duty  to  the  king,  unless  the  vessel  is  proper- 
ly qualified  from  the  custom-house."  This  threw  the 
meeting  into  an  uproar,  and  at  once  a  war-whoop  burst 
forth  from  the  front  gallery,  which  proved  a  signal  for  dis- 
solving the  meeting,  and  the  people  dispersed  ;  but  the  In- 
dian who  sounded  the  war-whoop,  led  his  companions,  in 
Indian  disguise,  directly  on  board  the  tea-ships,  where  they 
broke  up  their  holds,  and  threw  into  the  dock  more  than 
three  hundred  chests  of  tea  ;  a  numerous  throng  of  specta- 
tors crowded  down  upon  the  wharves,  and  by  their  silence 
gave  their  public  sanction  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
and  when  the  drama  was  ended,  they  all  retired  quietly  to 
their  homes,  leaving  the  Indians  to  withdraw  at  their  lei- 
sure. A  few  days  before  this  event,  Capt.  Loring  was 
castaway  on  Cape  Cod,  with  the  last  of  the  tea-ships,  and 
the  most  of  her  cargo  lost. 

On  this  solemn,  this  momentous  event,  hung  the  desti- 
nies of  America. — Had  the  tea  been  landed,  the  faith  of 
the  province  was  gone,  irrecoverably  gone,  never  to  be 
regained  ;  and  the  union  of  the  colonies  dissolved  ;  per- 
haps forever.  The  governor  screened  himself  under  this 
declaration  in  his  report  to  the  minister.  "  It  has  been 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  tea,  without  conceding  to  the  demands  of  a  lawless  set 
of  men,  and  thereby  giving  up  the  government  and  render- 
ing myself  obnoxious  to  w.y  sovereign." 

This  might  serve  his  purpose  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water;  but  comported  very  illy  with  the  fteiiugs  of  those, 
who  knew,  that  his  advice  prevented  the  consignees  from 
resigning  their  trust,  which  would  have  saved  the  tea  ;  but 
whose  refusal,  through  his  advice,  destroyed  it.  Had  the 
governor  iiiven  hi«  permit  for  <he  ships  to  pas?  the  castle. 
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he  would  have  had  the  example  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  ia 
several  cases,  under  the  stamp  act,  wherein  no  blame  was 
incurred  ;  but  by  refusing  his  pass,  the  tea  was  destroyed. 
How  then  could  his  excellency  say,  "  that  he  could  not 
possibly  prevent  it  ?" 

The  act  of  destroying  the  tea,  was  a  full  declaration,  thai 
Ihey  had  taken  a  decided  stand,  and  as  was  thereafter  ex- 
pressed, "  were  resolved  to  resist  all  violent  measures,  in 
blood  up  to  their  knees." 

At  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  as  has  been  noticed,  the 
consignees  resigned,  which  saved  their  tea  ;  but  in  Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina,  the  tea  was  landed,  and  stored  in  cel- 
lars, where  it  was  probably  ruined  and  lost. 

At  this  time,  four  of  the  judges  of  Massachusetts  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  upon  the  house,  for  theiv 
salaries,  and  declined  taking  anymore  than  one  half  of 
their  usual  sum,  February,  1 774.  This  was  highly  accept- 
able to  the  house  ;  but  Judge  Oliver  declared  "  that  he 
had  accepted  of  his  majesty's  grant  from  July,  1772,  to 
January,  1774,  and  that  this  had  been  necessary  for  his 
support,  and  that  he  dare  not  refuse  it."  The  house,  in- 
censed at  this  declaration,  passed  a  resolve,  96  to  9,  thai 
Peter  Oliver  hath  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy 
to  the  constitution  of  this  province,  and  is  become  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  office  of  chief  justice,  and  that  a  petition  to 
the  governor  and  council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be 
prepared." 

The  governor  attempted  to  suppress  these,  and  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  of  the  house,  by  declaring  them  unconsti- 
tutional ;  but  they  disregarded  his  opinion,  and  prepared 
the  following  articles  against  the  chief  justice,  which  they 
exhibited  to  the  governor  and  council. 

"  The  salary,  and  hopes  of  augmentation  must  have  the 
effect  of  a  continual  bribe,  and  expose  him  to  violate  his 

Vol.  III.  '^. 
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oath.  His  accepting  hath  betrayed  the  baseness  ol  his 
heart,  and  the  lust  of  coveteousness,  in  breach  of  his  en- 
gagements to  rely  solely  on  the  grants  of  the  assembly, 
necessarily  implied,  and  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  his 
office.  By  receiving  a  grant  out  of  the  revenue,  unjustly 
extorted  from  the  American  colonies,  he  hath,  as  far  as  in 
his  power,  put  a  sanction  on,  and  established  the  said 
revenue  ;  counteracted  the  reasonable  petitions  of  the 
people  to  his  majesty  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  known  sense 
of  the  body  of  this  people,  hath  wickedly  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  discontent  and  jealousies  of  this  people,  and 
the  grievances  aforementioned." 

The  house  then  resolved,  "  that  they  had  done  all  that 
in  their  capacities,  as  representatives,  could  possibly  be 
done,  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver  ;  and  that  it  must  be 
presumed,  that  the  governor's  refusal  to  take  measures 
therein  was,  because  he  also  received  his  support  from  the 
crown." 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  feeling  so  openly  cx- 
pr'essed  by  all  public  bodies,  at  this  eventful  day  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  firm,  and  energetic  measures,  which 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be  pursued  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Britain  ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country,  and 
hoping  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea,  might  yet  restore 
the  colonies  to  that  state  of  rejoicing,  which  they  had  en- 
joyed at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  but  the  leading  few, 
saw  that  this  had  now  become  almost,  or  quite  impossible  ; 
and  amongst  these,  appeared  Samuel  Adams,  in  the  front 
rank,  who  not  only  felt,  but  often  declared  in  the  circles 
of  his  friends,  "  The  country  shall  be  independent,  and 
we  will  not  be  content  with  any  thing  short  of  it." 

The  petition  of  the  house  of  assembly  in  Massachusetts, 
for  the  ren^ovai  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  was  duly  pre- 
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sented  by  their  agent  Dr.  Franklin,  and  heard  in  due  form, 
before  the  king  in  council,  January  29th,  1774,  and  in 
due  form  dismissed  ;  Dr.  Franklin  was  also  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  deputy  postmaster-general  for  the  colonies,- 
after  having  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive, and  abuse  from  Mr.  Secretary  Whateley. 

In  March  following,  his  majesty  disclosed  the  riotous 
proceedings  in  Boston,  by  a  message  to  both  houses,  which 
highly  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  ministry,  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  inflamed  the  public  mind  by  (heir  inflamma- 
tory  publications,  and  the  passions  of  both  ministers  and 
people  breathed  nothing  but  revenge,  or  such  measures 
as  will  warrant  a  satisfactory  subjection.  The  king,  and 
the  court,  considered  their  authority  as  being  in  danger,  the 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  considered  their  trade  as 
being  in  danger,  and  the  people  considered  that  Boston 
had  done  violence  to  the  honor  of  the  crown,  and  the 
storm  was  now  about  to  burst  upon  that  devoted  town. 

On  the  24th,  a  bill  was  introduced,  laying  a  commercial 
interdiction  upon  the  town  of  Boston,  which  was  received 
with  applause  ;  but  the  minority  met  this  bill  with  the 
following  objections.  "  Have  we  not  (say  they)  given  an 
extent  of  power  to  his  majesty  for  preventing  the  port  of 
Boston  from  ever  being  reinstated,  if  the  king  should  think 
proper  ?  A  fine  is  laid  ;  the  trade  is  prohibited  until  it  is 
paid,  and  when  it  is  paid,  the  town  may  be  as  far  from  re- 
covering her  trade  as  ever.  The  act  provides  that  the 
crowq  must  have  satisfaction,  and  that  the  laws  of  trade 
and  revenue  must  be  obeyed.  There  is  a  sting  in  this. 
The  act  under  pretence  of  an  indenmity  to  the  East-India 
Company,  is  meant  to  enforce  the  submission  to  taxes. 
America  will  see  this,  and  the  cause  of  Boston  will  be 
made  the  cause  of  all  the  colonies.  They  are  all  as 
guilty  as  Boston.  Not  one  has  received  the  tea ;  some 
have  destroyed  it ;  others  sent  it  back,"  &;c.     But  the  die 
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was  now  cast,  and  ministers  had  nothing  left  but  one 
straight  course,  and  that  right  forward.  The  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  and  on  the  31st  March,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  king.  This  was  the  entering  wedge  to  the  minis- 
terial plan  of  war  measures.  Another  bill  soon  followed, 
"  for  the  better  regulating  and  governing  Massachusetts- 
Bay."  This  bill  contemplated  the  removal  of  their  char- 
ter, and  surrendering  Massachusetts  as  a  royal  government, 
subject  wholly,  and  entirely  to  the  crown.  This  bill  also 
surmounted  all  opposition,  and  was  passed. 

On  the  21st  of  April  following.  Lord  North  introduced 
the  following,  as  a  third  bill,  which  might  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  whole.  "  For  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  cases  of  persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done 
by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  riots,  and  tumults  in  Massachusetts-Bay."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  act  was  to  transport  offenders  to  Great-Br>taia 
for  trial,  or  to  any  other  colony,  and  the  whole  charge  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  customs.  Colonel  Barre  rose  in  opposition,  in 
the  majesty  of  himself,  and  this  was  his  stile  to  the  ministers. 

"  You  have  changed  your  ground.  You  arc  becom- 
ing the  aggressors,  and  offering  the  last  of  human  out- 
rages to  the  American  people,  by  subjecting  them  ivi 
fact,  to  military  execution.  Instead  of  sending  them  the 
olive  branch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  sword.  By  the 
olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  laws,  fruitless 
to  you,  and  oppressive  to  them.  Ask  their  aid  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  They  never  yet  refused  it,  when  properly  re- 
quired. Your  journals  bear  the  recorded  acknowledg- 
ments of  zeal  with  which  they  have  contributed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts 
you  to  attempt  to  obtain  that  by  force,  which  you  may 
more  certainly  procure  by  requsition.  They  may  be  flat- 
tered into  almost  any  thing,  but  they  are  too  much  like 
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yourselves  to  be  driven.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your 
own  likeness  ;  respect  their  sturdy  English  virtue  ;  retract 
your  odious  exertions  of  authority ;  and  remember,  that 
the  first  step  to  make  them  contribute  to  your  wants,  is  to 
reconcile  them  to  your  government." 

Another  member  closed  his  remarks  in  a  speech  in  sup- 
port of  Colonel  Barre,  with  the  following  remarks.  "  I 
will  now  take  may  leave  of  the  whole  plan.  You  will 
cofhmence  your  ruin  from  this  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  not  only  this  house  has  fallen  into  this  error  ;  but  the 
people  approve  of  the  measure.  The  people,  1  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  running 
headlong  into  ruin,  it  is  this."  The  bills  passed.  But  the 
opposition  was  so  strong  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a 
very  powerful  protest  was  entered  upon  both,  by  some  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  nation  ;  yet  both  bills  received 
the  royal  assent,  May  20th,  1774.  Another  bill  was  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  this  session,  termed  the  Quebec 
bill,  in  the  following  stile.  "A  bill  for  making  more 
effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  Quebec,  in  North 
America." 

This  bill  met  with  a  powerful  opposition  ;  but  passed 
also,,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  June  22d.  This  bill 
was  a  sample  of  that  despotism  which  ministers  were  con- 
templating for  all  the  other  colonies,  viz.  a  legal  parlia- 
mentary  despotism,  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown? 
and  its  minister ;  since  the  crown  is  thereby  rendered 
absolute,  and  despotic. 

General  Gage  was  appointed^  to  succeed  Governor 
Hutchinson,  removed,  and  he  landed  in  Boston  May  13th. 
where  he  was  politely  received,  and  honourably  entertain- 
ed ;  but  the  Boston  port-bill,  which  arrived  at  the  samr 
time,  was  met  the  next  day,  by  a  numerous  iOwn-m<^cling. 
ivhich  passed  the  following  resolvr«. 
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"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if 
the  other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution,  to  stop  all 
int)portation  from,  and  exportation  to  Great- Britain,  and 
every  part  of  the  West-Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed, 
the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America,  and 
her  hberties  ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  inhumanity,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceed  all  our  powers  of  ex- 
pression. We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of 
others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Copies  of  this 
act  flew  through  the  colonies  with  an  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity, and  in  every  possible  manner,  that  was  calculated 
to  inflame  the  pubho  mind.  Sometimes  the  act  was  print- 
ed on  a  mourning  paper,  with  a  black  border,  under  the 
title  of  a  barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  viiirdcr.  At 
others  it  was  committed  to  the  flames  amidst  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  collected  for  the  occasion,  by  advertisement, 
ringing  of  the  bells,  k.c.  after  the  manner  of  the  stamp  act. 
A  Captain  Sears,  and  a  Mr.  McDougle  stood  forth 
in  New- York,  as  champions  in  support  of  Boston ;  but 
the  tories  made  such  opposition,  that  in  appointing  a  com 
mittee  of  opposition  to  the  port-bill,  consisting  of  fifty  ; 
the  tories  were  so  nearly  equal  to  the  whigs,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  add  two  more,  to  command  a  majority. 
So  critical  had  the  fate  of  America  become  at  this  time. 

Boston  managed  her  cause  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  and 
prudence,  in  distributing  her  circulars,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  new  general  court  vvas  convened  in  Boston,  May 
26th.  The  new  governor  negatived  thirteen  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  first  of  June,  adjourned  them  to  Salem, 
to  meet  on  the  7th.  Philadelphia  met  the  port-bill  hon- 
ourably, and  set  fcirwafd  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
Ihe  distressed  poor  of  Boston. 

The  house  of  Burgesses  appointed  the  first  of  June 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  through- 
out that  colony,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Almigh- 
ty God,  as  well  as  his  interposition  to  avert  the  heavy 
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calamities  which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil 
rights,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  a  civil  war.  Also  for  giv- 
ing firmness,  and  unanimity  to 'the  American  people,  in 
defence  of  their  just  rights.  The  governor  dissolved  the 
assembly  ,•  but  before  they  separated,  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers entered  into  an  association  under  the  following  de- 
claration— "-  That  an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  sister 
colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an 
attack  made  on  all  British  America,  and  threatens  ruin  to 
the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united  wisdom,  and  strength 
of  the  whole,  be  applied."  Committees  of  correspondence 
were  again  renewed,  as  under  the  stamp  act,  and  other 
duties,  and  the  colonies  were  alive  to  the  crisis  that 
awaited  them. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  custom-house  in  Boston  was 
closed,  and  the  harbour  was  shut,  at  12  o'clock,  against 
the  entry  of  all  vessels,  and  on  the  14th,  against  the  de- 
parture of  such  as  had  entered.  The  shops  were  generally 
closed  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  bells  were  rung  muffled 
on  that  day,  and  the  solemnity  was  nearly  as  great  as  the 
solemn  fast  in  Virginia.  Many  places  throughout  the 
colonies  observed  it  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

The  general  court  met  at  Salem,  agreeable  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and 
report  the  state  of  the  province;  but  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  not  all  firm,  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  a  rauais  was  convened,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  to  take  into  consideration,  what 
was  most  expedient  to  be  done  ;  when  it  was  concluded  to 
collect  a  general  congress.  The  house  proceeded  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five,  to  meet  the  committees  of  the 
other  colonies,  in  general  congress,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  voted  money  lor  their  support. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  governor  had  a  hint  of  their 
procfedins'^'.  and  «'ont  hi?  socrefarv  to  fii«coive  the  '-^esem 
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bly  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  business  was  cloBed,»and  the 
assembly  retired.  The  other  colonies  met  the  plan  cor- 
dially and  firmly,  and  chose  committees  to  meet  in  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  During  this  period 
the  most  cordial  letters  were  transmitted  from  all  the 
colonies  to  Boston,  expressing  the  highest  approbation  of 
their  firmness,  and  patriotism,  assuring  them  of  their 
sympathy,  co-operation,  and  support. 

The  people  began  very  generally  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
knowing  that  such  a  contest  was  not  likely  to  subside  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  sword.  This  disposition  in  the  peo- 
ple, led  the  governor  to  send  over  to  Charlestown  and  se- 
cure the  arsenal.  This  the  people  considered  as  a  flagrant 
outrage  upon  their  just  rights,  and  assembled  in  arms 
throughout  the  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand, 
and  took  their  stand  at  Cambridge.  Their  first  object  was 
to  march  into  Boston,  and  demand  the  powder,  &c.  taken 
from  the  arsenal ;  but  being  dissuaded  from  this,  they  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  Lt.  Gov.  Oliver,  with  such  of  the 
council  as  were  near,  and  compelled  them  either  to  re- 
sign, or  declare  that  they  would  no  longer  give  support  to 
arbitrary  measures  against  the  colonies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  true  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  was  put  to  the  test,  and  ought  to  have  proved 
sufficient  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  ministers,  as  well  as 
their  minions  on  this  side  of  the  water,  to  a  true  sense  of 
the  situation  of  the  nation.  An  alarm  was  spread  amongst 
this  assembled  multitude,  that  the  fleet  and  troops  were 
firing  upon  the  town  of  Boston,  The  shock  became  gen- 
eral, and  flew  like  lightning  through  the  country,  and  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  collected  at  Cam- 
bridge, more  than  30,000  m.en  in  arms ;  many  had  travel- 
led more  than  thirty  miles,  before  they  were,  or  couid  be 
undeceived. 
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Strong  as  was  this  expression  of  the  firmness  and  reso- 
lution of  the  pubHc  mind,  to  maintain  and  defend  their  just 
rights,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  it  made  no  impression  up- 
on the  ministers,  and  gave  no  hope  for  any  favourable 
change  in  their  measures.     All  the  officers  of  government 
took  the  alarm  at  this  rising  and  gathering  of  the  people  at 
Cambridge,  and  fled  into  Boston  ;   even  the  custom-house 
was  removed  from  Salem,  and  fixed  in  the  proscribed  town 
of  Boston.     At  the  same  time  the  governor  removed  Col. 
Hancock  from  the  command  of  his  company  of   cadet 
guards  ;  the  company  returned  to  the  governor  the  stand- 
ard which  he  had  presented  to  them,  and  disbanded  them- 
selves.    Twenty-four  officers  of  the  regiment  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Murray,  resigned  their  commissions,  be- 
cause he  accepted  a  seat  at  the  council  board.     In  this 
state  of  things,  the  county  of  SutToik  called  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  several  towns,  and  resolved  "  that  no 
obedience  was  due  from  this  province,  to  either  or  any  part 
of  the  late  acts  ;  but  that  they  be  rejected  as  the  attempts 
of  a   wicked    administration,    to  enslave   America,"  &:c. 
"  And  that  the  fortifications  begun,   and  now  carrying  on 
upon  Boston  neck,  give  us  reason  to  apprehend  some  hos- 
tile intention  against  the  town,"  «fec.     "That  during  the 
present  hostile  appearances  on  the  part  of  Britain,  we  are 
determined  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  so  long  as  such 
conduct  may  be  vindicated  by  reason,  and  the  principles 
of  self  preservation  ;  but  no  longer."     "  We  do  therefore 
recommend,  for  the  honour  and  security  of  the  county  and 
province,  that  such  persons  be  elected  in  each  town  as  of- 
ficers of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  judged  of  sufficient  capaci- 
ty, and   who  have  evidenced  themselves  the   inflexible 
friends  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants do  use  their   utmost  diligence  to  acquaint   them- 
selves with  the  art  of  war,  and  do  for  that  purpose  as- 
semble under  arms,  at  least  once  in  every  week."    The 
meeting  proceeded  to  recommend  the  observance  of  good 
Vol.  III.  in 
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order,  and  a :  dignified  deportment,  in  opposition  to  ail 
riotous  proceedings.  They  next  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  governor,'  and  appointed  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  and  oth- 
ers, to  present  it  to  his  excellency,  in  which  they  complain 
of  the  fortifications  now  erecting  upon  Boston  neck,  and 
the  insults  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  the  people,  as  they 
pass  and  repass.  To  which  the  governor  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply — "  I  have  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free 
egress  and  regress  of  any  person  to  and  from  Boston.  I 
shall  suffer  none  under  my  command  to  injure  the  person 
and  property  of  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  to'  preserve  the  peace,  and  prevent  surprize  ;  and  no 
use  will  be  made  of  the  cannon,  unless  the  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  people  shall  render  it  necessary." 

At  this  time  Mr.  Quincey  sailed  for  England,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  to  co-operate  with 
the  patriots  then  in  London,  in  explaining  the  true  state  of 
the  pubhc  mind  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to  attempt  to 
turn  aside  the  horrors  of  war,  by  interesting  the  people 
of  England  to  engage  in  promoting  a  change  in  the  minis- 
try, as  the  only  probable  method  of  effecting  a  change  of 
measures.  ! 

On  the  8th,  Congress  proceeded  to  pass  the  following 
resolves  : — 

"  That  if  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  Ameri- 
ca ought  to  support  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  their  opposition."  "  That  if  it  be  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  people  of  Boston  into  the  country, 
all  America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recompensing 
them  for  the  injury  they  may  thereby  sustain."  "  That 
every  person  who  shall  accept,  or  act,  under  any  commis- 
sion or  authority  derived  from  the  act  of  Parliament, 
changing  the  form  of  government,  and  violating  the  char- 
ter, ought  to  be  held  in  detestation." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


•JAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  CONTIN- 
UED. FIRST  CONGRESS  AT  PHILADELPHIA.  ,     , 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  a  delegation  from  all  the 
colonies,  excepting  North-Carolina,  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, agreeable  to  their  appointment,  and  chose  unani- 
mously, Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.  a  member  from  Virginia, 
for  their  president,  and  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.  for  their 
secretary,  (a  member  from  Pennsylvania.)  Congress,  by 
their  first  resolve,  placed  all  the  colonies  upon  an  equality, 
by  declaring,  "  That  in  determining  all  questions,  each 
colony  should  have  one  vote." 

The  delegation  from  North-Carolina  now  appeared,  and 
took  their  seats,  which  rendered  the  amount  of  the  whole 
aumber,  fifty-two,  besides  the  president.  Congress  thus 
being  organized,  proceeded  to  pass  the  following  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Suffolk  resolves,  of  which  the  preceding  extracts  were 
only  a  part,  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  where  they  were 
highly  approved,  and  produced  the  following  resolves. 

''  Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  assembly  deep!} 
feels  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Massachu- 
setts-bay, under  the  late  operation  of  the  unjust,  cruel,  and 
oppressive  acts  of  the  British  parliament ;  that  they  most 
thoroughly  approve  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  with  which 
opposition  to  those  measures  have  been  conducted  5  aiid 
they  earnestly  recommend  to  their  brethren,  a  perseverarite 
in  the  same  firm,  and  temperate  conduct,  as  expressed  in 
the  resolutions,  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates for  the  county  o(  Suffolk,  on  Tuesday  of  the  6iH  inst. 
to  the  9th:  trusting  that  the  effects  of  the  united  effort's'of 
North  America,  in  their  behalf,  will  carry  such  conviction 
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to  the  British  nation,  of  the  unwise,  unjust,  and  ruinous 
poUcy  of  the  present  administration,  as  quickly  to  intro- 
duce better  men,  and  wiser  measures. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  contributions  from  all  the 
colonies  for  supplying  the  necessities,  and  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  our  brethren  in  Boston,  ought  to  be  continu- 
ed, in  such  manner  and  so  long  as  their  occasions  may  re- 
quire." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Congress  made  a  communica- 
tion by  letter,  to  Gen.  Gage,  expressing  the  deepest  con- 
cern at  the  hostile  manner  of  his  proceedings,  which  if  pos- 
sible, out-did  the  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  and  cau- 
tioned him  against  driving  the  people,  hitherto  peaceably 
disposed,  into  measuresof  hostility,  and  thereby  preventing 
the  endeavours  of  Congress  to  restore  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  parent  state,  and  thus  involve  us  in  the  horrors 
of  war. 

They  concluded  this  important  letter,  by  recommending 
it  to  the  general  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  dis- 
continuing the  fortifications  upon  Boston  neck,  giving  all 
possible  security  to  private  property,  restraining  all  irregu- 
larities in  the  soldiery,  and  keeping  open  a  free  communi- 
cation between  the  town  and  country. 

To  which  Gen.  Gage  replied,  "  No  troops  have  given 
less  cause  of  complaint,  and  greater  care  was  never  taken 
to  prevent  it :  and  such  care  was  never  more  necessary, 
from  the  insults  and  provocations  daily  given  to  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers. — The  communication  between  the  town 
and  country,  has  been  always  free,  and  is  so  still."  &;c. — 
The  general  thus  concludes :  "  I  ardently  wish  that  the 
common  enemies  of  both  countries  may  see,  to  their  dis- 
appointment, that  these  disputes  between  the  mother 
country,  and  the  colonies,  have  terminated,  like  the  quar- 
rels of  lovers,  and  increased  the  affections  of  both." 
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Congress  next  proceeded  to  publish  a  declaration  of 
rights,  to  which  they  declare  "  that  the  English  colonies 
of  America  are  entitled,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  their  several 
charters,  or  compacts  ;  that  as  their  ancestors  were  enti- 
tled to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  born 
Englishmen,  at  the  time  they  emigrated  to  America ;  and 
that,  they  having  never  lost  any  of  those  rights,  their  de- 
scendants were  now  entitled  to  all  those  rights,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  things  could  possibly  admit,"  kc. 

They  next  resolved  "  that  the  respective  colonies  are 
entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England  5  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  by  peers  of 
the  vicinage.  The  right  of  petitioning  the  king  in  quiet 
and  peaceable  assemblies,  for  a  redress  of  all  grievances,'"' 
&c.  They  next  resolved  to  enter  into  a  non-importation, 
a  non-consumption,  and  a  non-exportation  agreement ;  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  a 
memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  and  a 
loyal  address  to  the  king. 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  bind  themselves,  together 
with  their  constituents,  in  fourteen  articles  ;  the  second  o( 
which  expressly  enforces  a  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade, 
after  the  1  st  of  December  next,  and  a  strict  non-  intercourse 
with  all  such  as  shall  in  any  way  infringe  this  second 
article,  and  that  they  will  neither  buy  of,  sell  to,  nor  as- 
sociate with  any  such  person.  By  the  third  article,  the) 
wholly  exclude  the  use  of  tea  from  that  day  ;  and  after 
the  first  of  March  next,  not  only  all  teas,  but  all  such 
goods  as  are  included  in  their  non-importation  agree- 
ments. By  the  fourth  article,  they  suspend  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  to  September  1775,  then  to  be,  and 
continue  in  force,  if  the  acts  objected  to  are  not  repeal- 
ed. And  by  the  fifth,  they  declare  they  will  never  more 
have  any  commercial   intercourse  with  any  British   mer- 
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chants,  who  may  ship  goods  in  violation  of,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  breaking  the  association.  By  the  eighth,  they 
recommend  industry,  economy,  frugality,  with  a  strict 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  manufactures  ;  with  sobriety 
of  manners,  and  deportment.  And  by  the  fourteenth, 
they  declare  against  all  intercourse  with  any,  and  all 
those  colonies,  who  will  not  accede  to,  or  shall  hereafter 
violate  this  association  ;  and  that  this  association  be  in 
force  until  all  the  obnoxious  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  relat- 
ing to  these  colonies,  shall  be  repealed. — Signed  by  all 
the  members,  October  24,  1774. 

Although  the  proceedings  above  alluded  to,  were  truly 
interesting,  and  valuable  documents,  and  deserving  of 
perpetual  remembrance,  yet  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
not  permit  me  to  insert  them  at  large. 

Congress  next  resolved  that  an  address  be  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  prepared  and  forwarded  accordingly,  by 
a  committee  specially  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lee, 
Livingston,  and  Jay. 

"  When  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  glory,  that  heroism,  munificence, 
and  humanity  can  bestow,  descends  to  the  ungrateful 
task  of  forging  chains  for  her  friends  and  children,  and, 
instead  of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
slavery,  and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  she 
has  either  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremely  neg- 
ligent in  the  appointment  of  her  rulers.  " 

"  In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in  long 
and  bloody  wars  ;  as  well  civil  as  foreign,  against  many 
and  powerful  nations,  against  the  open  assaults  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  most  dangerous  treachery  of  friends,  have 
fhe  inhabitants  of  your  island,  your  great  and  glorious 
ancestors,  maintained  their  independence,    and  transmit- 
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ted  the.  rights  of  men,  and  the  blessings  of  hberty  to   you 
their  posterity. 

"  Be  not  surprised  therefore  that  we,  who  are  descend- 
ed from  the  same  common  ancestors  ;  that  we,  whose  fore- 
fathers participated  in  all  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and 
the  constitution  you  so  justly  boast  of,  and  who  have 
carefully  conveyed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  guar- 
anteed b^  the  pHghted  faith  of  government,  and  the  most 
solemn  compacts  with  British  sovereigns,  should  refuse  to 
surrender  them  to  men ;  who  found  their  claims  on  no 
pnuciples  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a 
design,  that  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their 
power,  they  may  with  the  greater  facihty  enslave  you. 

"  Why  then  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  America, 
less  lords  of  tiieir  property  than  you  are  of  yours ;  or 
why  should  they  submit  it  to  the  disposal  of  your  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  other  Parhament,  or  council  in  the  world, 
not  of  their  election?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that 
divides  us,  cause  disparity  in  rights  ;  or  can  any  reason  be 
given  why  English  subjects,  who  live  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  royal  palace,  should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those 
who  are  only  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it  ? 

"  Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinctions, 
and  freemen  can  never  perceive  their  propriety. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war — a  war  rendered 
glorious  by  the  abilities  and  entegrity  of  a  minister,  to 
whose  efforts  the  British  empire  owes  its  safety,  and  its 
fame  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  an  inglorious  peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
a  minister,  of  principles,  and  of  family  unfriendly  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty  ;  we  say  at  this 
period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for 
enslaving  your  fellow  subjects  in  America,  was  concerted, 
and  has  ever  since  been  pertinaciously  carried  into  ex 
ecution." 
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Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  former  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  and  the  mutual  attachment,  as 
well  as  common  interest  of  the  empire,  &c. 

"  This  being  a  true  state  of  facts,  let  us  beseech  you 
to  consider  to   what  they  lead. 

"  Admit  that  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of  Britain, 
and  the  aid  of  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  should  be 
able  to  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  and  reduce  us  to  a 
state  of  perfect  humiliation,  and  slavery  ;  such  an  enter- 
prise would  doubtless  make  some  addition  to  your  national 
debt,  which  already  presses  down  your  liberties,  and  fills 
you  with  pensioners,  and  placemen.  We  presume  also, 
that  your  commerce  will  be  somewhat  diminished.  How- 
ever, suppose  you  should  be  victorious — in  what  condition 
will  you  then  be  ?  What  advantages,  or  what  laurels  will 
you  reap  from  such  a  conquest  ?  May  not  a  ministry  with 
such  an  army  enslave  you  ?  &:c. 

"  We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice, 
and  much  public  spirit  in  the  English  nation.  To  that 
justice  we  now  appeal.  You  have  been  told  that  we 
are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and  desirous  of 
independency.  Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but 
calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and 
we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you,  to  be  our  greatest 
happiness.  We  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in 
our  power  to  the  w^elfare  of  the  empire.  We  shall 
consider  your  enemies  as  ©ur  enemies,  and  your  inter- 
est as  our  own. 

"  But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wan- 
tonly sport  with  mankind  ;  if  neither  the  voice  of  justice, 
the  dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  suggestions  of  humanity  can  restrain  your  hands 
from  shedding  human  blood,  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we 
must  then  tell  you,  that  we  will  never  snbmit  to  be  hewers 
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ol'  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  in 
the  world. 

"  Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmpny  will  be  re- 
stored." 

Congress  next  resolved  that  a  petition  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  king,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  John  Adams, 
Johnston,  sHenry,  and  Rutledge,  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  and  forward  the  same,  which  was  according- 
ly done  as  follows.  After  stating  the  grievances  of  the  col- 
onies briefly  and  impressively,  the  petition  proceeds — 

"  Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in 
a  land  of  slavery,  the  sense  of  our  condition  might  have 
been  mitigated  by  ignorance  and  habit ;  but  thanks  be  to 
his  adorable  goodness,  we  were  born  the  heirs  of  freedom, 
and  ever  enjoyed  our  rights  under  the  auspices  of  your  roy- 
al ancestors,  whose  family  was  seated  on  the  British  throne. 
to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from  the 
Popery  and  superstition  of  an  inexorable  tyrant. 

"Your  majesty,  we  are  confident,  justly  rejoices,  that 
your  title  to  your  crown  is  thus  founded  upon  the  title  of 
your  people  to  liberty  ;  and  therefore  we  doubt  not  but 
your  royal  wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  that  teach- 
es your  subjects  anxiously  to  guard  the  blessing  they  have 
received  from  Divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to  prove 
the  performanceof  that  compact,  which  elevated  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now 
possesses. 

"  The  apprehensions  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of 
servitude,  from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  English  freemen, 
while  our  minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and 
clearly  foresee  the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  pos- 
terity,  excites  emotions  in  our  breasts,  which  though  we 

Vol.  III.  H 
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cannot  describe,  we  should  not  wish  to  conceal.  Feeling 
as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects,  in  the  manner  we  do. 
silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By  giving  this  faithful  infor- 
mation, we  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects of  your  royal  cares,  the  tranquilHty  of  your  govern 
ment,  and  the  welfare  of  your  pedple. 

"  Duty  to  your  majesty,  and  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  the  primary  obligations  oi 
nature,  and  society,  command  us  to  entreat  your  royal  at- 
tention ;  and  as  your  majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction 
of  reigning  over  freemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of 
freemen  cannot  be  displeasing.  Your  royal  indignation, 
we  hope,  will  rather  fall  on  those  designing  and  dangerous 
men,  who  daringly  interposing  themselves  between  your 
royal  person,  and  your  faithful  subjects,  and  for  several 
years  past,  incessantly  employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
society,  by  abusing  your  majesty's  authority,  misrepresent- 
ing your  American  subjects,  and  prosecuting  the  most  des- 
perate and  irritating  projects  of  oppression,  have  at  length 
compelled  us,  by  the  force  of  accumulated  injuries,  to  be 
&ny  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb  sour  majesty's  repose  by 
our  complaints. 

"  These  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that  M'ould 
much  more  willingly  bleed  in  your  majesty's  service;  yet 
so  greatly  have  we  been  misrepresented,  that  a  necessity 
has  been  alleged  of  taking  our  property  from  us,  without 
our  consent,  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  support  of  civil  government,  and  the  defence, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  colonies."  These  allega- 
tions being  promptly  denied,  they  proceed — "  Yielding  to 
no  British  subjects  in  attachment  to  your  majesty's  pei^jn, 
family  and  government,  we  too  dearly  prize  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  that  attachment,  by  those  proofs  that  are 
honourable  to  the  prince  that  receives  them,  and  to  the 
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people  that  give  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any  body  of 
men  on  earth. 

"  We  ask  but  for  peace,  liberty  and  safety.  We  wish 
not  a  diminution  of  the  prerogative,  nor  do  v^re  solicit 
the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  favour  ;  yoar  royal 
authority  over  us,  and  our  connection  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  shall  always  carefully,  and  zealously  endeavour 
to  support,  and  maintain." 

Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  with  the  purity,  and  sincerity  of  the 
motives  of  this  appeal  ;  they  then  proceed. 

•'  Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  name 
of  all  your  faithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  hu- 
mility, to  implore  you,  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God. 
whose  pure  religion  our  enemies  are  undermining  ;  foi 
your  glory,  which  can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your 
subjects  happy,  and  keeping  them  united  ;  for  the  inter- 
ests of  your  family,  depending  on  an  adherance  to  the 
principles  that  enthroned  it ;  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
your  kingdom  and  dominions,  threatened  with  almost  una- 
voidable dangers  and  distresses  ;  that  your  majesty,  as  the 
loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  bonds 
of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in  vari- 
ous countries,  will  not  suffer  the  transcendent  relation, 
formed  by  these  ties,  to  be  violated,  in  uncertain  expecta- 
tion of  effects,  that,  if  attained,  can  never  compensate  for 
the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained." 

Congress  next  resolved  that  an  address  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  their  constituents,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  Livings- 
ton, and  Jay  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
same,  which  is  summarily  comprised  in  the  follov;i..g  ex 
tract.     After  stating  the  causes  of  the  present  troubles,  and 
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the  measures  ol  Congress  to  remove  them,  they  thus  coii- 
clude  : — 

"  Your  own  salvation,  and  that  of  your  posterity,  now 
depends  upon  yourselves.  You  have  already  shewn  that 
you  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  blessings  you  are  striv- 
ing to  retain.  Against  the  temporary  inconveniences  you 
may  experience  from  the  stoppage  of  trade,  you  will  weigh 
in  the  opposite  balance  the  endless  miseries  you  and  your 
descendants  must  endure,  from  an  established  arbitrary 
power.  You  will  not  forget  the  honour  of  your  country, 
that  must,  from  your  behaviour,  take  its  title  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  to  glory  or  to  shame;  and  you  will 
with  the  deepest  attention  reflect,  that  the  peaceable  mode 
of  opposition  recommended  by  us,  be  broken  and  render- 
ed ineffectual,  as  your  haughty  and  cruel  ministerial  ene- 
mies, from  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  your  firmness,  inso- 
lently predict  will  be  the  case,  you  must  inevitably  be  re- 
duced to  choose  either  a  more  dangerous  contest,  or  a  final, 
ruinous,  and  infamous  submission. 

"  Motives  thus  cogent,  arising  from  the  emergency  of 
your  unhappy  condition,  must  excite  your  utmost  diligence 
and  zeal,  to  give  all  possible  strength  and  energy  to  the 
pacific  measures  calculated  for  your  relief.  But  we  think 
ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  schemes 
agitated  against  the  colonies  have  been  so  conducted,  as 
to  render  it  prudent  that  you  should  extend  your  views  to 
mournful  events,  and  be  in  all  respects  prepa-red  for  every 
contingency.  Above  all  things,  we  earnestly  entreat  you, 
with  devotion  of  spirit,  penitence  of  heart,  and  amendment 
of  life,  to,  humble  yourselves,  and  implore  the  favour  of 
God  Almighty  ;  and  we  fervently  beseech  his  divine  good- 
ness to  take  you  into  his  gracious  keeping." 
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Letters  were  also  addressed  to  Canada,  Novascotia,  St. 
Johns,  and  Georgia,  inviting  thenn  to  mutual  aid  in  the 
common  cause  of  British  America.* 

These  were  all  masterly  and  dignified  productions  ;  did 
honour  to  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  were 
of  great  utility  in  carrying  forward  and  supporting  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  colonies,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Congress  further  agreed  that  another  Congress  should 
be  called  on  the  10th  day  of  May  next,  unless  the  obnox- 
ious acts  should  be  repealed  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October, 
they  dissolved  their  sittings. 

The  wisdom,  firmness,  dignity,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  this 
Congress,  will  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American  character  to 
the  latest  generation. 

Pending  the  session  of  Congress,  Gen.  Gage  issued  his 
writs,  and  called  an  assembly  in  Massachusetts,  to  be  held 
at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October,  but  he  afterwards  coun- 
termanded the  session  by  his  proclamation.  This  the 
members  disregarded,  and  assembled  at  Salem  according 
to  order.  "  The  governor  not  having  appeared  on  that 
day,  they  proceeded  on  the  6th  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  proclamation,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a 
provincial  congress,  to  be  joined  by  such  as  have  been,  or 
may  be  chosen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  alarming 
state  of  public  affairs."  They  met  again  the  following 
day,  and  adjourned  to  Concord,  where  they  again  assem- 
bled, agreeable  to  adjournment,  and  chose  John  Hancock, 
Esq.  president.  They  next  proceeded  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  governor  and  present  their  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  explain  the  causes  and  motives  of 
their  present  proceedings,  and  spread  before  the  governor 
a  sketch  of  their  grievances,  in  long  detail,  and  remonstrate 


*  Messrs.  Gushing,  Lee,  and  Dickinson,  were  the  committee  who  pre 
pared  these  addresses. 
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very  poiuLcdlv  agaiiisi  the  fortress  tlieu  erecting  by  his  or- 
ders upon  Boston  neck.  Tlie  governor  remonstrated  in 
his  turn,  with  much  warmth  of  feehng,  against  their  pro- 
ceeding, which  he  was  pleased  to  term  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional •,  but  they  disregarded  his  remonslrances,  and 
proceeded  to  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Cambridge. 

The  provincial  congress  met  at  Cambridge,  according 
to  adjournment,  on  the  17th,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  the  province.  The  result  of  the  enquiry  of  this 
committee  was  expressed  in  their  report — "  That  a  corps 
of  minute  men  should  be  immediately  raised,  by  regular 
draughts  from  the  militia,  and  equipped  for  actual  service, 
and  two  thousand  pounds  were  voted  to  be  raised  for  the 
service;  and  the  whole  was  placed  at  the  disposal  and  or- 
ders of  the  committees  of  safety  and  supplies.  Power 
was  also  voted  to  these  committees  to  regulate  this  force, 
and  purchase  munitions  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  20,837/. 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  province  should  require  it.  These 
committees  had  power  to  hold  sittings  in  the  recess  of  the 
provincial  congress,  and  become  the  guardians  of  the  pro- 
vince. On  the  27th,  this  congress  proceeded  to  appoint 
the  Hon.  Jedediah  Pribble,  the  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  and 
Col.  Pomeroy,  as  general  officers,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  minute  men  and  the  militia,  as  circumstances  might 
require.     And  on  the  29th  they  adjourned  to  Nov.  23d. 

It  had  now^  become  necessary  to  erect  barracks  for  the 
troops  in  Boston,  to  protect  them  from  the  seveiities  of 
winter;  but  a  difficulty  arose,  not  contemplated  by  Gen. 
Gage ;  he  had  no  artists  under  his  command  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  provincials  would  not  engage  ;  he 
sent  to  New-York,  but  without  success ;  they  would  not 
engage  :  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could 
procure  even  temporary  sheds  for  the  purpose.  The  gen- 
eral next  attempted  to  procure  supplies  of  clothing  for  the 
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troops  iVoin  the  merchants;  but  they  letiirned  for  answer. 
•'We  will  never  supply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men 
who  arc  sent  as  enemies  to  our  country." 

The  committees  of  safety  and  supplies  proceeded 
to  procure  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  the 
service,  and  formed  depots  at  Concord,  and  Worcester, 
and  sent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  procure  a  far- 
ther supply,  together  with  all  necessary  camp  utensils  : 
and  all  wore  the  aspect  of  hurry  and  bustle,  with  the  pre- 
parations for  war. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  a  party  of  sailors  landed 
from  the  American  ships,  and  spiked  all  the  cannon  upon 
one  of  the  town  batteries,  which  excited  some  alarm,  as 
well  as  resentment;  but  nothing  serious. 

The  provincial  congress  had  given  such  offence  by  their 
proceedings,  to  Gov.  Gage,  that  he  denounced  them  on 
the  10th  of  November,  as  rebels,  and  strictly  prohibited 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  king's  name,  from  complying  with 
any  of  their  orders,  recommendations,  or  requisitions. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  (he  provincial  congress  met. 
according  to  adjournment,  and  chose  Samuel  Adams,  Esq. 
their  president. — The  zeal  of  this  man  pushed  the  general 
preparation  for  resistance  a  little  too  fast  for  the  delicate 
nerves  of  several  members  of  the  congress,  and  they  ob^ 
tained  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  indisposition. 
When  the  malady  became  alarming,  by  its  increase,  the 
president  expressed  his  pleasure  that  all  members  who  be- 
came unwell,  might  return  home,  provided  they  would  in- 
form their  towns  that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  con* 
gress  ;  whi/;h  checked  the  malady  at  once.  This  congress 
next  proceeded  to  raise  atsd  equip  12,000  men,  to  act  upon 
any  sudden  emergency  ;  together  with  one  fourth  of  the 
militia,  to  act  as  minutemen,  and  both  were  to  choose  their 
own  oftirere.    and   be   nndr-r  pnv  from  the  tim^  thev  ^'(>vr 
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actually  detached,  or  enlisted.  They  also  made  a  requi- 
sition upon  New-Hampshire,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, for  eight  thousand  men,  in  addition,  according  to  their 
several  quotas,  which  would  make  up  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  ready  for  actual  service. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  was,  when,  and  how- 
to  begin  hostilities.  This  question  was  settled  by  a  nume- 
rous committee,  specially  appointed  by  the  last  named 
colonies,  in  a  conference  with  the  provincial  congress,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  whenever  the  British  troops  should 
march  out  in  a  hostile  manner,  with  cannon,  baggage,  &c. 
that  they  should  be  opposed  by  force. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  circular  lettersent  by  this  congress 
into  Canada,  to  negociate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  that 
colony,  and  pursue  the  atlairs  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  colonies. 

The  congress  next  proceeded  to  appoint  Colonels 
Thomas  and  Heath,  as  additional  generals,  and  dissolved 
their  sittings,  December  8th. 

About  this  time  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  met,  and 
ratified  the  doings  of  the  General  Congress,  and  appointed 
members  to  attend  the  next  congress,  in  May  following. 

About  this  time  news  came  from  England,  that  the  king 
had  prohibited  by  proclamation,  the  exportation  of  military 
stores,  &c.  from  Britain  ;  and  (he  province  of  Rhode- 
Island  seized  on  all  the  cannon  mounted  upon  the  batte- 
ries about  the  harbour,  and  their  assembly  ordered  every 
effort  to  be  made  to  procure  arms,  and  military  stores, 
from  every  quarter,  possible,  and  that  the  militia  should 
be  regukirly  armed  and  trained. 

These  spirited  movements  in  Rhode-Island,  roused  up 
the  province  of  New-Hampshire  to  a  more  immediate 
sense  of  her  duty,  and  she  put  forth  all  her  exertions,  and 
became  uncommonly  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
sons  of  liberty  at  Portsmouth,  rose  in  a  body  and  be«ot  hi? 
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snajesty's  castle  ;  the  commandant  fired  upon  the  populace 
with  cannon,  and  musquetry  ;  but  the  castle  was  instantly 
stormed  and  rifled,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners. 
Fortunately  no  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  fort  was  again  de* 
livered  up  to  the  garrison.  Here  was  a  field  opened  in  the 
colonies,  for  the  display  of  talents  and  characters  which 
knew  no  bounds.  Liberty  and  patriotism  became  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  ranks  were  filled  in  every  colony 
with  a  class  of  men  who  did  honour  to  themselves,  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  world.  All  the  energies  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  public  bodies,  served  to  shew  that  the 
colonies  of  America  had  become  one  great  body,  actuated 
by  one  soul,  and  that  soul  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

Such  was  the  power  of  habit,  arising  from  a  long  and 
steady  obedience  to  the  laws,  in  a  well  regulated  state  of 
society,  that  Massachusetts  was  in  all  respects,  as  free  from 
every  degree  of  licentiousness,  now  all  courts  of  justice  were 
suspended,  and  one  great  bustle  of  military  preparation  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  laws,  as  she  ever  had  been  in  times 
of  profound  peace. 

The  firmness  of  the  town  of  Boston,  under  all  her 
sufferings,  shed  a  lustre  upon  herself,  and  a  glory  upon 
her  country,  which  gained  her  the  universal  applause  of 
that  day,  and  which  will  be  transmitted  down  to  the  latest 
generation. 

Ministers  had  paved  the  way  for  this  crisis,  by  procuring 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  an  early  day ;  but  as  things 
ripened  up  for  the  contest,  it  became  necessary  to  call  a 
new  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  the  events  of  the  day. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  his  majesty  met  his  new 
Parliament,  with  a  high  toned  speech,  in  which  he  inform- 
ed them  "  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  and  had 
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broke  lorlli  iii  fresh  violences  of  a  criminal  nature;  that 
these  proceedings  had  Been  encouraged  in  otl;er  colonies, 
and  unwarrantable  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  by  unlawful  combinations  ; 
that  such  measures  had  been  taken,  and  such  orders  given, 
as  were  judged  most  proper  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
execution  ;  and  that  they  might  depend  upon  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  legislature,  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
crown,  his  majesty  being  assured  of  their  support,  while 
acting  upon  these  principles." 

This  high  toned  speech  of  his  majesty  was  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  ministers  were  fully  determined  to  push  to  the  utmost 
extremity  the  rod  of  coercion,  with  which  they  were  now 
menacing  America ;  and  their  sentiments  were  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  observations  of  Lord  North  to 
Mr.  Quincey. 

"  We  must  try  what  we  can  do  to  support  the  authority 
we  have  claimed  over  America ;  if  we  are  defective  in 
power,  we  must  sit  down  contented  and  make  the  best 
terms  we  can ;  no  body  then  can  blame  us,  after  we  have 
done  our  utmost ;  buttill  we  have  tried  what  we  can  do,  we 
can  never  be  satisfied  in  receding  ;  we  ought  to,  and  shall 
be  very  careful  not  to  judge  a  thing  impossible,  because  it 
may  be  difficult ;  nay,  we  ought  to  try  what  we  can  etTect, 
before  we  determine  upon  its  impracticability." 

This  was  not  only  the  stile  of  the  king,  and  his  ministers, 
but  the  nation  had  joined  the  cry,  in  hopes  of  being  relieved 
from  that  weight  of  oppressive  taxation  under  which  they 
groaned.  But  America  had  friends  in  Britain  as  well  as 
eneuiies  ;  friends  who  knew  her  strength,  as  well  as  worth  ; 
friends  who  wished  to  cultivate  peace,   not  only    for  the 
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good  of  America,  but  for  the  best  interest  of  Britain.  At 
the  head  of  these  friends  stood  the  illustrious  Pitt,  then 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

Mr.  Quincey,  who  attended  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  20th  of  December,  when  the  minister  opened  his 
budget  upon  the  affairs  of  America,  thus  describes  the 
great  champion  of  America. 

"  Lord  Chatham  rose  like  Marcelhis.  '  Firos  superimenl 
omnes.'^  He  seemed  to  feel  himself  superior  to  those  around 
him.  His  language,  voice,  and  gesture  were  more  pathetic 
than  I  ever  saw  or  heard  before,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate. 
He  seemed  like  an  old  Roman  senator,  rising  with  the 
dignity  of  age  ;  yet  speaking  witli  the  lire  of  youth. 

"  The  illustrious  «age  stretched  forth  his  hand,  with  the 
decent  solemnity  of  a  Paul,  and  rising  with  his  subject, 
he  smote  his  breast,  with  the  energy,  and  grace  of  a  De- 
mosthenes. He  opened  with  some  general  remarks,  upon 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  quarrel  with  Amer- 
ica, (as  he  called  it.)  He  enlarged  upon  the  dangerous, 
and  ruinous  events,  that  were  coming  upon  the  nation,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  dispute,  and  the  measures 
already  begun  and  now  carrying  on  by  his  majesty's  min- 
isters. He  arraigned  their  conduct  with  great  severity  and 
freedon).     He  then  proceeded." 

■'  My  Lords,,  these  papers  now  laid  for  the  first  time 
before  your  lordships,  have  been  for  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  pockets  of  the  minister,  and  notwithstanding  the  fate 
of  this  kingdom  hangs  upon  the  event  of  this  great  con- 
troversy, we  are  but  this  moment  called  to  a  consideration 
of  this  important  subject.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  want  to  look 
into  one  of  those  papers  ;  1  krjow  their  contents  well 
enough  already  ;  1  know  there  is  not  a  member  in  this 
house  but  is   acquainted  with   their  purport  also.     There 
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ought  theretbrc  to  be  no  delay  in  entering  upon  this  mat 
ter ;  we  ought  to  proceed  to  it  immediately.  We  ought 
to  seize  the  first  moment  to  open  the  door  of  reconciliation. 
The  Americans  will  never  be  in  a  temper,  or  state  to  be 
reconciled,  (they  ought  not  to  be,)  until  the  troops  are 
withdrawn.  The  troops  are  a  perpetual  irritation  to  the 
people  ;  they  are  a  bar  to  all  confidence,  and  all  cordial 
reconcilement.  I  therefore,  my  Lords,  move  that  an  hum- 
hie  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to 
advise,  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that,  (in  order  to  open  the 
way  towards  an  honourable  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments,  and 
soften  animositiesithere  ;  and  above  all  for  preventing,  in 
the  mean  time,  any  tudden,  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Bos- 
ton, now  suffering  under  the  daily  irritation  of  an  army 
before  their  eyes,  posted  in  that  town,)  it  may  graciously 
please  his  majesty,  that  orders  be  immediately  dispatched 
to  General  Gage,  for  removing  his  majesty's  forces  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
and  other  circumstances  indispensible  to  the  safety,  and 
accommodation  of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same 
practicable. 

"  The  way,  my  Lords,  must  be  immediately  opened  for  a 
reconciliation.  It  vvill  soon  be  too  late.  1  know  not  whCi 
advised  the  present  measures.  I  know  not  who  advises  to 
a  perseverance,  and  enforcement  of  them  ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  whosoever  advises  them,  ought  to  answer  for  it 
at  his  peril.  I  know  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  advis- 
ed, or  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  measures  ;  every 
one  shrinks  from  the  charge.  But  somebody  has  advised 
his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  his  majesty  continues 
to  hear  such  evil  counsel,  his  majesty  will  be  undone.  His 
majesty  indeed  may  wear  his  crown  5  but  the  Americarv 
jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 
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'■'  What  more  shall  1  say  ?  I  will  not  say  the  king  is  be- 
trayed ;  but  this  I  will  say,  the  nation  is  ruined.  What 
foundation  have  we  for  our  claims  over  America  ?  What 
is  our  right  to  persist  in  such  cruel,  and  vindictive  measures 
against  that  loyal,  and  respectable  people  ?  They  say  you 
have  no  right  to  tax  them  witliout  their  consent,  and  they 
say  rightly.  Representation,  and  taxation  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  are  inseparable.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  man 
in  our  streets,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  but  thinks  he  must  be  a 
legislator  for  America.  Otir  American  subjects,  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  order  of  our  citi- 
zens; but  property,  my  Lords,  is  the  sole,  and  entire  domin- 
ion of  the  owner.  None  can  meddle  with  it.  It  is  a 
unity.  A  mathematical  point.  It  is  an  atom,  untangible 
by  any  but  its  proprietor.  Touch  it  and  the  owner  looses 
his  whole  property.  The  touch  contaminates  the  whole 
mass  ;  the  whole  property  vanishes.  The  touch  of  anoth- 
er annihilates  it  :  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolute- 
ly, and  exclusively  his  own. 

In  the  last  parliament,  all  was  anger  ;  all  was  rage.  Ad- 
ministration did  not  consider  what  was  practicable  ;  but 
what  was  revenge.  Sine  clade  victoria,  was  the  language 
of  the  ministry,  the  last  session  ;  but  every  body  knew,  an 
ideot  might  know,  that  such  would  not  be  the  issue.  For 
the  ruin  of  the  nation  was  a  matter  of  no  concern,  if  admin- 
istration might  be  revenged.  Americans  were  abused, 
misrepresented,  and  traduced  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner, in  order  to  give  a  colour,  and  urge  on  to  the  most  pre- 
cipitate, unjust,  cruel,  and  vindictive  measures  that  ever 
disgraced  a  nation." 

"  Gnossius  hoec  RIiRdaitianthu?  habet  duxissima  regna, 
"  Casligalque,  Audit  quecolos.'''' 

'•  My  Lords,  the  very  infernal  spirits,  they  chastise,  ca= 
iigatque,  sed  audilque,  My  Lords.     The  very  spirits  of  the 
infernal  regions  hear,  before  they  punish,     Put  how  iiavc 
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these  respectable  people  behaved  under  ail  their  grievan- 
ces? With  unexampled  patience,  with  unparalleled  wisdom. 
They  chose  delegates  by  their  suffrages  ;  no  bribery,  no 
corruption,  no  influence  here,  my  Lords.  Their  represen- 
tativep  meet  with  the  sentiments,  and  temper,  and  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  continent.  For  genuine  sa- 
gacity, for  singular  moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly 
spirit,  sublime  sentiments,  and  simplicity  of  language  ;  for 
everything  honourable,  and  respectable,  the  Congress  of 
Philadelphia  shine  unrivalled.  This  wise  people  speak 
out.  They  do  not  hold  the  language  of  slaves.  They 
tell  you  what  they  mean.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal 
your  laws,  as  a  favour;  they  claim  it  as  a  right ;  they  de- 
mand it.  They  tell  you  they  wmU  not  submit  to  them  ; 
and  I  tell  you  the  acts  must  be  repealed  ;  they  will  be  re- 
pealed ;  you  cannot  enforce  them.  They  have  a  move  to 
make  on  the  board,  and  yet  not  a  move  but  they  are  ru- 
ined. 

"Repeal  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  say,  but  repeal  will 
not  satisfy  this  enlightened,  and  spirited  people.  What  I 
repeal  a  bit  of  paper  ;  repeal  a  piece  of  parchment !  that 
alone  will  not  do,  my  Lords.  You  must  go  through.  You 
must  declare  you  have  no  right  to  tax  ;  then  they  may 
trust  you  •,  then  they  may  have  confidence  in  you. 

"  I  have  heard  a  noble  lord  speak,  who  presumed  to  lay 
some  blame  upon  General  Gage.  I  think  that  honourable 
gentleman  has  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  becom- 
ing caution.  He  has  intrenched  himself,  and  strengthen- 
ed his  fortifications.  I  don't  know  what  he  could  have  done 
more.  His  situation  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  similar  transac- 
tion in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  when  the  great  Conde, 
upon  one  side,  and  the  Marshal  Turennc,  on  the  other, 
with  large  armies,  lay  many  weeks  very  near  to  each-other. 
Turenne,  conscious  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  vic- 
tory to  himself  and  country,  though  the  armies  were  sev- 
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eral  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  never  came  to  a  battle.— 
On  his  return  to  the  court  of  France,  the  Queen  accosted 
him,  "  Why,  Marshal,    I   think  you   lay   several  days   in 
sight  of  your  enemy,  and  you  might  have  been  up  with  him 
at  any  time,  pray  why  did  you  not  take  him  ?"     The  gen- 
eral very   shrewdly  replied,  "  Should  I  have  taken  him,  1 
feared  all  Paris  would  have  taken  me."     My  Lords,  there 
are  three  millions  of  whigs.     Three  millions  of  whigs,  my 
Lords,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  are  a  formidable  body. 
'Twas  the  whigs,  my  Lords,  that  set  his  majesty's  royal 
ancestors  upon  the  throne  of  England.     I  hope,  my  Lords, 
there  are  yet  double  the  number  of  whigs  in  England,  there 
are  in   America.     I  hope  the  whigs  of  both  countries  will 
join,  and  make  a  common  cause.     Ireland  is  with  America 
to  a  man.     The  whigs  of  that  country  will,  and  those  of 
this  country  ought  to  think  the  cause  of  America  their 
own.     They  are  allied  to  each  other  in  sentiment  and  in- 
terest ;  united  in  one  great  principle,  of  defence,  and  re- 
sistance ;  they  ought  therefore,  and  will,  run  to   embrace 
and  support  their  brethren.     The  cause  of  ship  money, 
was  the  cause  of  the  whigs  of  England.      You  shall  not  take 
my  money  without  my  consent,  is  the  doctrine,  and  language 
of  whigs.     It  is  the  doctrine,  and  voice  of  whigs  in  Ameri- 
ca,  and  whigs  here.     It   is  the  doctrine,    in  support  oi 
which  I  do  not  know  how  many  names   I  could, — I  may 
call  in  this  house,  among  the  living;  1  cannot  say  how  many 
I  could  to  join  with  we,  and  maintain  these  doctrines  with 
their  blood  ;  but  among  the  dead  I  could  raise  an  host  in- 
numerable ;  and,  my  Lords,  at  this  day,  there   arc  very 
many  sound,  substantial,  honest  whigs,  who  ought,  and  who 
will  consider  the  American  controversy  as  the  great  com 
mon  cause. 

"  My  Lords,  consistent  with  the  preceding  doctrines, 
and  with  what  1  have  ever,  and  shall  continue  to  maintain, 
I  sav.  I  shall   oppose  America  whenever  I  see  her  aiming 
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at  throwing  off  the  navigation  act,  and  other  regulator} 
acts  of  trade,  made,  bona  fide,  for  that  purpose,  and  wisely 
framed,  and  calculated  for  reciprocation  of  interest,  and 
the  general  extended  welfare  and  security  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  suggested  that  such  is  their  design.  1  see 
no  evidence  of  it.  But  to  come  at  a  certain  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments,  and  designs  upon  this  head,  it  would  be 
proper  first  to  do  them  justice.  Treat  them  as  subjects 
before  you  treat  them  as  aliens,  rebels,  and  traitors. 

"•  My  Lords,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
taking  some  healing  measures,  at  this  most  alarming,  dis- 
tracted state  of  our  affairs,  though  bowed  down  with  a  cruel 
disease,*  I  have  crawled  to  this  house  to  give  you  my  best 
experience,  and  counsel  ;  and  my  advice  is  to  beseech  his 
majesty,  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  best  I  can  think  of.  It  will 
convince  America  that  you  mean  to  try  her  cause  in  the 
spirit,  and  by  the  laws  of  freedom,  and  fair  enquiry,  and 
not  by  codes  of  blood.  How  can  she  now  trust  you,  with 
the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  She  has  all  the  reason  in  the 
world,  now  to  believe,  you  mean  either  her  death,  or 
bondage. 

"  Thus  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  this  business,  I 
will  knock  at  your  gates  for  justice,  without  ceasing,  unless 
inveterate  infirmities  stay  my  hand.  My  Lords,  I  pledge 
myself  never  to  leave  this  business  ;  I  will  pursue  it  to  the 
end  in  every  shape.  I  will  never  fail  in  my  attendance 
on  it,  at  every  step,  and  period,  of  this  great  matter,  unless 
nailed  down  to  my  bed  by  the  severity  of  disease.  My 
Lords,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost :  every  moment  is  big 
with  dangers  ;  nay,  while  I  am  now  speaking,  the  decisive 
blow  may  be  struck,  and  millions  involved  in  the  conse- 
quence. The  very  first  drop  of  blood  will  make  a  wound 
that  will  not  easily  be  skimmed  over.  Years,  perhaps 
ages,  may  not  heal  it.     It  will  be  irrituhih  vvlnus.  a  wound 

*The  zoui. 
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of  that  rancorous,  malignant,  corroding,  festering  nature, 
that  in  all  probability  it  will  mortify  the  whole  body.  Let 
us  then,  my  Lords,  set  to  this  business  in  earnest ;  not  take 
it  up  by  bits  and  scraps,  as  formerly,  just  as  exigencies 
pressed,  without  any  regard  to  the  general  relations,  con- 
nections  and  dependencies.  I  would  not  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  my  Lords,  be  thought  to  encourage  America  to 
proceed  beyond  the  right  line.  I  reprobate  all  acts  of  vi- 
olence by  her  mobility  ;  but  when  her  inherent  constitu- 
tional rights  are  invaded,  those  rights  that  she  has  an  equi- 
table claim  to  the  enjoyment  of,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  English  constitution,  and  engrafted  thereon,  by  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  then  I  own  myself  ara  American, 
and  feeling  myself  such,  shall  to  the  verge  of  my  life,  vin- 
dicate those  rights  against  all  men,  who  strive  to  trampl/a 
on,  or  oppose  them." 

1  have  inserted  this  defence  of  the  American  cause  at 
full  length,  as  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  wisdom,  truth, 
and  justice,  dressed  in  the  most  masterly  stile  of  eloquence 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  tongue  of  an  orator,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  days  ;  as  well  as  to  shew  that  the 
hearts  of  ministers  were  steeled  against  conviction  ;  that 
their  passions  had  surmounted  their  understandings,  and 
that  God  had  given  them  up  to  the  grossest  delusion. 

This  motion  was  also  supported  by  Lord  Camden,  Lord 
Shelburn,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  And  opposed 
by  Lords  Littleton,  Suffolk,  Gower,  Townsend,  Rochford, 
and  Weymouth ;  the  question  was  carried  against  the  mo- 
tion, 77  to  13 — and  the  fate  of  America  was  sealed. 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  now  became  alarmed  for  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  ;  and  all  the  great  commer- 
cial  and  manufacturing  cities,  made  one  joint  effort  by  their 
petitions,  to  stay  tlie  proceedings  of  ministers,  and  if  po«- 
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tiible  save  tiic  nation  from  ruin  ;  but  ali  in  vain  -,  thebc  jpe- 
titions  were  heard  and  consigned  over  to  the  committee  of 
'iblivion,  (as  it  was  then  termed.)  The  city  of  London, 
with  great  zeal  renewed  her  petition,  but  it  was  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

The  petition  of  the  continental  Congress,  (which  was  no- 
ticed in  its  place,)  was  next  presented  by  Mr.  Bollan,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Lee,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
king,  and  by  him  referred  to  that  house.  This  threw  the 
liouse  into  a  high  fever;  tliey  denied  the  legality  of  that 
body,  (Congress,)  treated  their  petition  with  indignity,  and 
rejected  it  without  discussion,  by  a  majority  of  218  to  68. 

Thus  we  have  seen  displayed  that  sovereign  power  with 
which  ministers  controul  the  supreme  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  display  of  that  mad  and  obstinate  policy  with 
which  they  have  resisted  all  light,  truth  and  justice. 

Lord  Dartmouth  at  this  time  wrote  circular  letters  to  all 
his  majesty's  governors  in  the  colonies,  with  instructions 
to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  prevent  their  holding  any 
more  congresses,  to  seek  redress  for  their  ;);-e^fnc?c<^  griev- 
ances. 

Lord  Chatham,  true  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  call- 
ed again  at  the  gate  of  justice,  and  presented  the  House  oi 
Lords  the  outlines  of  the  following  bill,  entitled  "  A  pro- 
vincial act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  as- 
serting the  supreme  legislative  authority,  and  superintend- 
ing power  of  Great-Britain  over  her  colonies."  But  the 
bill  of  this  noble  lord  was  rejected  without  a  discussion,  and 
he  found,  to  his  inexpressible  grief  and  mortification,  that 
the  gate  of  justice  was  closed  forever  upon  the  rights  of 
America,  and  that  even  justice  herself  had  become  stont 
blind,  and  fled  the  realm. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue 
that  flood  of  petitions,  that  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the 
ministry,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  even  the 
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West-Indies  5  nor  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  the  debates 
they  occasioned  ;  but  the  declaration  of  Lord  North,  dis- 
closing the  plan  of  measures  about  to  be  pursued  by  minis- 
ters, deserves  some  notice.  His  lordship  openly  declared 
that  it  was  now  concluded  "  to  send  a  greater  force  to 
America,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
colonies  of  New-England,  particularly  their  Newfoundland 
risheries,  till  they  returned  to  their  duty."  This  declara- 
tion called  forth  a  torrent  of  debate  as  well  as  of  abuse, 
and  the  whole  powers  of  language  were  put  in  requisition 
to  manage  the  contest.  By  the  ministerial  party,  every 
possible  abuse  was  heaped  upon  the  American  character , 
they  were  denounced  as  a  lazy,  filthy,  cowardly,  factious 
crew;  and  a  General  Grant  declared  publicly,  that  with 
five  regiments  he  could  march  through  the  country. 

By  the  opposition,  the  American  character  was  gene- 
rously vindicated,  and  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  horrors 
that  awaited  the  issue  of  present  measures,  were  clearly 
anfolded.  In  illustrating  this  remark,  a  noble  lord  called 
up  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  more  serious  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  present  measures,  by  the 
advantages  their  ancient  a  ndnatural  enemy*  would  be  able 
to  derive  from  a  war  between  England  and  her  colonies  ; 
a  war  that  would  give  full  scope  to  the  gratification  of  all 
those  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge  she  had  felt  and  har- 
boured since  the  peace  of  17G3,  and  thus  concluded — "  My 
head  and  my  heart  join  in  deprecating  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  which  will  be  rendered  still  more  dreadful,  by  its 
involving  in  it  certain  consequences,  a  foreign  one,  with 
the  combined  forces  of  great  and  powerful  nations." 

On  the  7th  of  February  an  address  to  his  majesty  was 
presented,  thanking  him  for  the  communication  received 
m  the  American  papers,  in  which  the  rebellion  of  the 
colonies  was  fully  disclosed,  and  promising  his  majesty 
the  joint  support  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,   at  the. 
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hazard  of  their  Hves,  and  properties,  to  suppress  all  such 
rebellion.  To  which  his  majesty  returned  a  gracious  an- 
swer, assuring  both  houses  "that  they  might  rely  upon 
his  taking  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  en- 
force a  due  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  legislature." 

The  next  day  the  minister  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  restraining  the  trade,  &lc.  as  has  been  disclosed. 
This  bill  again  called  up  the  attention  of  the  London 
merchants,  and  their  testimony  was  introduced,  to  shew 
the  good  that  resulted  to  England  from  the  fishing  trade  of 
New-England  ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  she,  (New-Eng- 
land,) in  the  year  1764,  employed  45,880  tons  of  shipping, 
and  6002  seamen  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  her  sales  in 
foreign  markets  for  that  year  were  322,2'iO/.  16s.  sterling, 
and  that  the  fisheries  were  then  greatly  increased,  and  also 
that  a  suppression  of  this  trade  would  wound  the  com- 
merce of  Britain,  and  involve  thousands  of  innocent  citi- 
zens in  ruin.     The  question  prevailed,  3  to  1. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Quincey  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, and  left  the  ministry  to  pursue  their  mad  system  of 
measures,  and  wallow  in  their  own  filth  and  corruption. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  CONTIN- 
UED.  WAR  COMMENCED. 

Those  scenes  which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  cornip? 
Gouncils  of  Britain,  were  not  acted  in  a  corner  ;  but  they 
flew  Hke  lightning  to  the  shores  of  America,  and  warned 
them  of  their  danger,  and  hastened  their  efforts  to  meet 
their  fate. 

The  royal  proclamation,  interdicting  the  exportation  ol 
military  stores ;  his  majesty's  speech,  and  the  answer  of 
Parliament,  all  served  to  shew  to  the  colonies  that  their 
doom  was  sealed,  and  that  to  retain  their  liberty  they  mus^ 
wade  in  blood. 

A  new  colonial  congress  was  chosen  for  Massachusetts. 
and  convened  at  Cambridge  on  the  1st  of  February,  when 
John  Hancock,  Esq.  was  chosen  president.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  they  adjourned  to  Concord  as  a  place  of  greater 
safety,  and  where  they  might  continue  their  sittings  without 
ihtorruptio<i.  The  duties  of  this  congress  were  now  be- 
come pressing,  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to 
meet  the  approaching  crisis,  and  to  prepare  for  that  ex- 
plosion which  was  now  generally  expected  to  commence 
with  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

The  proceedings  of  the  colony  of  New-York,  in  their 
General  Assembly,  in  refusing  to  send  delegates  to  the 
General  Congress,  gave  great  offence  to  the  congress  of 
Massachusetts-,  and  in  their  sending  a  petition  to  the  king, 
and  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  all  in  their  own 
name  ;  in  all  which  they  stated  the  grievances  they  had 
endured  since  the  old  war ;  declared  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  supreme  government  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
(he  whole  empire,  and  their  authority  to  regulate  the  trade 
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of  the  colonics,  and  prayed  relief  for  their  brethren  of 
Massachusetts  ;  but  declared  their  disapprobation  of  all 
their  violent  measures.  They  also  claimed  a  restoration 
of  all  their  former  privileges ;  but  discarded  the  idea  of 
lessening  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  &c.  This  exparte 
procedure  of  the  assembly  of  New-York,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  the  belief  in  ministers,  that  the  colonies 
might  be  divided,  and  that  such  a  division  would  prove 
their  ruin  ;  but  herein  they  were  in  an  error  ;  although  the 
lories  prevailed  in  the  house  of  assembly,  the  whigs  were 
in  fact  the  most  numerous,  and  powerful  party  among 
ihe  people,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  fact. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  whig  citizens  called  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  try  the  question  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  General  Congress,  and  the  tories  appeared 
ir-  the  meeting  armed  with  clubs,  &c.  The  assembly  soon 
became  tumultuous,  with  the  cry  of  "  Congress  or  no  con- 
gress," and  an  affray  ensued,  in  which  arguments  were 
exchanged  for  blows,  and  the  tories  were  likely  to  prevail 
over  the  unarmed  whigs,  when  the  latter  had  recourse  to 
clubs  in  their  turn,  and  thus  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
carried  the  day. 

On  the  26th  of  February  General  Gage  detached  Col. 
Leslie,  from  the  castle,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  seize,  and 
bring  away  a  depot  of  provincial  stores  and  munitions  of 
war,  near  Salem.  Colonel  Leslie  embarked  his  detach- 
ment in  transports,  and  proceeded  to  Salem,  by  the  way  of 
Marblehead  ;  but  the  depot  was  removed,  and  the  object 
6f  the  expedition  thus  defeated.  This  expedition  was  or- 
dered on  the  sabbath,  that  the  people  might  be  surprised 
when  engaged  in  their  religious  devotions,  and  the  stores 
removed  without  opposition  :  but  a  collision  took  place 
at  the  draw-bridge  on  the  Danvers  road,  which  had  like  to 
have  proved  serious,  and  opened  the  war  in  blood.  The 
provincials    raised  the  draw-bridge,  and  thus  checked  thf 
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march  ot  the  enemy  ;  Colonel  Leslie  ordered  the  bridge 
to  be  let  down :  the  people  refused  ;  he  then  attempted  to 
pass  the  river  in  boats,  to  seize  the  bridge.  The  boats 
were  removed  by  the  people,  and  scuttled,  and  sunk ;  and 
when  the  parties  were  about  to  proceed  to  violence,  thr 
Reverend  Mr.  Bernard,  of  Salem,  with  several  othei 
gentlemen,  interposed  ;  the  bridge  was  replaced,  and  Col. 
Leslie  proceeded  to  the  place  of  destination ;  but  the 
stores  were  removed,  and  he  retired ;  reimbarked  his 
troops,  and  returned  to  the  castle,  safe  and  sound.  Thi^^ 
was  the  first  expedition  undertaken  by  the  British,  without 
the  limits  of  Boston. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  continued 
their  sessions,  and  recommended  the  1 6th  of  March  to  br. 
kept,  throughout  the  colony,  as  a  day  of  humiliatioii- 
fasting  and  prayer,  which  was  faithfully  observed,  both  in 
town  and  country.  At  the  same  time  every  effort  possible 
was  made  to  collect  from  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  such 
arms,  and  military  stores  as  could  be  procured.  In  this 
way  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  very  considerable  amount 
were  collected,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  deposited  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  where  they  were  secured  by 
suitable  guards. 

On  the  30th  of  March  General  Gage  sent  out  a  detach 
ment  of  about  eleven  hundred  men,  into  the  country,  who 
wantonly  gave  great  provocation  to  the  people,  by  break- 
ing down  their  walls,  and  fences  ;  laying  open  their  inclos^ 
ures,  and  thus  wasting,  and  destroying  their  property  : 
but  the  people  were  prudent,  restrained  their  resentments, 
and  the  detachment  returned  unmolested.  At  the  critcal 
moment  when  this  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the 
provincial  congress,  the  whole  black  catalogue  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  as  before  noticed,  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  was  communicated  to  the  congress  before  il 
reached  General  Gage.     This  intelligence  soon  spread 
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into  Boston  ;  and  the  people  hurried  away  Tnto  the  country, 
with  such  effects  as  they  could  conveniently  rennove,  and 
thus  escaped  that  alarn:iing  scene  which  was  before  theni. 

When  the  doings  of  Parliament  reached  Gen.  Gage,  he 
sent  on  to  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  to  purchase  in  a 
private  manner,  all  articles  that  could  possibly  be  applied 
to  the  use  and  service  of  a  camp.  Sundry  merchants  of 
New-York  made  actual  sales,  to  a  large  amount ;  but  that 
Capt.  Sears,  who  had  headed  the  whigs  on  the  day  they 
triumphed  over  the  tories,  and  procured  a  representation 
to  Congress,  raised  a  hue  and  cry  upon  the  occasion,  and 
prevented  further  sales  ;  urging,  that  America  might  want 
those  articles  for  her  own  service.  The  merchants  of  Phi- 
ladelphra  nobly  withstood  the  temptation,  and  unanimous- 
ly refused  to  sell.  The  general  practised  the  same  arts 
in  several  other  large  towns,  and  made  some  purchase? 
before  his  views  were  discovered. 

Thus  prepared  and  thus  balanced,  both  parties  calmly 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  issue,  each  alive  to  the  contest ; 
and  thus  the  destinies  of  America  were  suspended  upon  a 
thread,  which  the  meanest  ruffian  was  liable  excry  moment 
to  break,  and  drench  the  land  in  blood. 

In  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  a  communication  was 
made  to  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  Mr.  Hancock  at  Lexing- 
ton, that  Gen.  Gage  would  send  out  a  detachment  into  the 
country  in  a  few  days.  This  inleliigence  was  soon  circu- 
lated amongst  the  sons  of  liberty  in  Boston  ;  many  took 
the  alarm,  and  removed  their  families  and  effects  into  the 
country;  the  committee  of  safety  secured  the  stores,  and 
munitions  of  war,  in  places  of  safety  ;  these  were  supposed 
to  be  the  objects  of  the  enterprise. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  a  number  of  provincial  officers 
dined  together  at  Cambridge,  as  a  station  most  favourable 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  cnern)',  and  give  such  an 
s^larm  as  their  movements  might  require.     About  midnight 
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(he  detachment,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and 
infantry,  (the  flour  of  the  British  army,)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  Smith  and  Maj.  Pitcairn,  embarked  at  the 
foot  of  the  common,  crossed  over  aud  landed  at  Phipps" 
farm,  and  took  up  their  march  for  Concord,  in  quest  of  the 
American  stores. 

April  19.  Themovementof  this  detachment  had  reach- 
ed Lexington,  and  caused  an  alarm  in  that  town,  and 
throughout  the  neighbouring  country.  The  captain  of  the 
Lexington  company  of  militia  beat  to  arms,  and  assembled 
his  men  for  duty,  (to  the  number  of  130,)  upon  the  green, 
near  the  meeting-house,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  No 
further  intelligence  of  the  enemy  being  received,  the  com- 
pany was  dismissed,  after  roll-call,  to  assemble  upon  pa- 
rade at  beat  of  drum.  About  four  in  the  morning  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  gave  the  alarm,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  those  who  were  near,  again  assembled  upon  pa- 
rade, (about  70,)  amidst  a  concourse  of  spectators,  who 
were  drawn  together  by  the  alarm.  When  the  militia 
were  in  the  act  of  forming,  Maj.  Pitcairn  rode  up,  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  and  with  an  imperious  command  ex- 
claimed, "  Disperse  you  rebels,  throw  down  your  arms  and 
disperse.''^  Struck  with  surprise  at  such  a  salutation,  and 
not  being  disposed  to  obey  such  orders,  and  in  a  stile  so 
novel  to  them,  these  sons  of  liberty  continued  to  form, 
when  Maj.  Pitcairn  advanced  to  the  charge,  fired  his  pistol, 
flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered  his  detachment  to  fire ; 
the  order  was  obeyed,  accompanied  with  a  shout  of  huzza, 
and  the  militia  instantly  dispersed  ;  but  when  the  fire  was 
repeated,  the  militia  returned  a  scattering  fire  as  they  fled, 
and  took  shelter  under  cover  of  the  adjoining  stone  walls, 
from  whence  they  continued  their  fire.  The  enemy  killed 
three  upon  the  green,  at  their  first  fire,  and  five  others 
when  under  cover  of  the  stone  walls. 

Vol.  IIL  14 
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The  scene  of  horror,  so  long  expected,  and  so  long  dread- 
ed, was  now  opened,  and  the  great,  the  magnanimous  king- 
dom of  Britain,  had  thus  shed  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  the 
pilgrims,  upon  those  very  fields  their  illustrious  sires  had 
wrested  from  the  savage  of  the  wilds  of  New-England,  one 
hundred  lifty  years  before,  to  secure  an  asylum  for  thenn- 
selves  and  their  posterity,  from  the  barbarous  oppressions  of 
the  same  tyrannical  power  of  Britain.  The  detachment  next 
marched  for  Concord,  to  seize  the  American  stores,  which 
had  been  the  principal  object  of  destination.  The  conflict 
at  Lexington  had  given  the  alarm  at  Concord,  and  the  mili- 
tia assembled  and  stood  in  their  defence  ;  but  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  so  strong  a  regular  force,  they  retired  behind  the 
river,  and  waited  for  aid  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Smith  with  his  whole  force, 
advanced,  and  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  military 
stores  of  Concord.  Two  24  pounders  were  disabled,  their 
carriages  destroyed,  besides  the  wheels  of  seven  others, 
of  a  smaller  size,  500  lb.  of  shot  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  wells,  &c.  and  about  60  barrels  of  flour  broken  in 
pieces,  and  half  destroyed. 

At  this  time,  the  militia  of  Concord  were  reinforced 
from  the  adjacent  towns,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Butteric  ;  a  conflict  began 
at  the  bridge,  the  enemy  fired,  and  killed  Captain  Davis, 
and  one  of  his  privates ;  the  provincials  returned  the  fire, 
and  the  enemy  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  several  killed 
and  wounded.*  This  detachment  soon  joined  the  main 
body,  and  Colonel  Smith  attempted  to  lead  back  his  troops 
to  Boston ;  but  the  whole  adjacent  country  was  in  arms, 
and  pressed  upon  his  rear,  whilst  the  provincial  sharp- 
shooters galled  his  flanks,  from  the  adjacent  stone  walls, 

♦  One  of  the  wounded  enemy  was  killed  with  a  hatchet  by  a  straggling 
pursuer,  which  £;ave  rise  to  very  extravagant  reports  from  'he  British, 
who  had  never  witnessed  those  scenes  of  Indian  war>  which  these  ^ons  of 
liberty  had  been  called  to  pass  through,  for  the  defence  of  their  fires,  and 
tbier  altars. 
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and  hedges,  and  other  coverts,  which  greatly  eiidangered, 
and  alarmed  the  officers,  who  were  more  immediately  the 
objects  of  their  revenge,  and  victims  of  their  vengeance. 
Alarmed  for  his  safety.  Major  Pitcairn  (whose  pistol  burnt 
the  tirst  powder  in  this  awful,  this  eventful  struggle)  dis- 
mounted ;  led  his  division  on  foot,  and  suffered  his  horse  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials,  together  with  hi- 
pistols,  in  their  holsters.  The  enemy  committed  many 
ravages,  and  barbarities  on  their  retreat. 

To  check  these  dcj^redations,  even  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Payson  of  Chelsea,  headed  a  small  detachment  of  militia, 
and  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  a  small  detachment  of 
the  British,  and  recovered  the  supplies  they  vtere  carrying 
to  the  retreating  troops. 

About  sunset,  the  fugitives  secured  their  retreat  over 
Charlestowa  neck,  and  arrived  at  Bunker's  Plill,  harassed, 
and  worn  down  with  the  fatigues,  and  distresses  of  the  day  ; 
(having  performed  a  march  of  30  or  40  miles  ;)  where  they 
passed  the  night.  The  next  morning,  they  made  good 
their  retreat  to  Boston.  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  the 
honor  to  receive  a  wound  in  the  expedition,  had  also  the 
honor  to  report  to  his  Excellency  General  Gage,  that  in 
obedience  to  iiis  orders,  he  had  marched  to  Concord,  and 
destroyed  such  stores  as  were  to  be  found  ;  engaged  the 
Yankees  in  several  skirmishes,  in  which  they  had  suffered 
severely  ;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  had  been 
able  to  make  good  his  retreat  back  to  Boston,  with  the  loss 
of  only  Q5  killed,  180  wounded,  and  158  made  prisoners. 
As  soon  as  regular  returns  could  be  made  of  the  loss  of 
the  provincials,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  50  killed,  34 
wounded,  and  4  missing  ;  total  88  ;  which  deducted  from 
273,  left  a  balance  of  success  in  favour  of  the  provincials 
of  185;  besides  the  exulting  triumph,  of  pursuing,  and 
harassing  the  fugitives,  about  20  miles,  and  thus  driving 
these  marauders  into  close  quarters.     This  was  a  glorious 
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day  for  America,  horrible  as  was  the  idea  that  Bntain  had 
kindled  a  civil  war  with  her  American  colonies,  and  dis- 
tressing as  was  the  scene  that  those  fields    which  their 
fathers   had  consecrated  to  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  which  they  had  protected  about    150  years, 
with   the  choicest  blood,  and  treasure,  were  now  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  sons,  by  the  murderous  hands  of 
those  very  Britons,   whose  fathers   had  driven    out  the 
pilgrims  by  their  bloody,  and  cruel  persecutions,  from  their 
own  dear  native  land,  to  dwell  with  the  wild  beast,  and 
savage  of  the  forest,  and  plant  the  Church  of  the  P«ritans, 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  west.     The  news  of  this  conflict 
flashed  like  lightning  through  the  country,  and  kindled  a 
spirit  of  revenge  in  these  hardy  sons  of  liberty,  who  rushed 
to  the  conflict  in  their  rustic  dresses,  regardless  of  their 
fields  and  their  fne  sides,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  insulting, 
foe,  who  had  dared  to  open  the  conflict  by  shedding  the 
first  blood  in  the  fields  of  Lexington.      The  heroes  of  the 
old  war  put  tiiemselves  at  the  head  of  their  injured  breth- 
ren, and  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  their  country, 
to  wipe  out  the  stain,  by  the  blood  of  the  British.     All 
hopes  of  peace   and  reconciliation  had  now  fled  forever ; 
Massachusettes  had  now  become  the  theatre  of  civil  war, 
and  the  colonies  became  alive  to  the  contest,  from  Georgia 
to  Maine.* 

General  Ward,  an  old  experienced  officer,  took  the 
command,  (agreeable  to  his  appointment.)  of  the  troops 
at  Cambridge,  as  they  were  collecting,  from  the  neigh- 


*The  following  heroes,  who  suffered  in  the  glorious  conflict  of  the  ever 
memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  temple  of  im- 
mortal fame,  that  iheir  names  may  never  die.  Viz.  Isaac  Gardner,  Esq. 
Captain  Isaac  Davis,  and  Jonathan  Wilson,  Lieut,  John  Bacon,  Sergeant 
Elisria  Mills,  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  killed  ;  Captain  Eleazer  Kingsbu- 
ry, Samut^l  Williams,  Charles  Mills,  Oliver  Barnes,  Deacon  Aaron  Cham- 
berlain, and  Nathaniel  Barrot,  and  George  Minot,  wounded.  These  sons 
of  liberty  rept  the  first  rewards  of  glory,  as  martyrs  in  defence  of  the 
fires  and  the  altars  of  their  injured  country,  and  of  the  church  in,  tho 
wilderness. 
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bounng  country,  and  neighbouring  colonies,   and  General 
Gage  soon  found  himself  closely  invested  in  Boston.* 

The  spirit  of  the  provincials,  and  the  hasty  retreat  of  the 
troops  into  Boston,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  Genera]  Gage, 
that  he  began  immediately  to  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
by  disarming  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
causing  the  same  to  be  deposited  in  Fanuel  Hall,  by  a 
special  agreement  with  the  town  committee,  said  arms 
to  be  under  the  care  of  the  select-men,  and  to  be  hereafter 
returned  to  their  owners. 1 

He  also  gave  permission,  to  all  who  chose  to  remove  in- 
to the  country,  with  their  families  and  eflfects,  and  promis- 
ed protection  to  all  such  as  should  choose  to  remain,  and 
engaged  also  that  the  poor  should  be  comfortably  provided 
for.  The  committee  of  the  town,  at  the  request  of  Gener- 
al Gage,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Warren,  chair- 
man ofCongress,  dated  April  25th.  "  Permission  will  be 
granted  for  30  waggons  to  enter  the  town  at  once,  to  car- 
ry away  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants;  so  soon  as  those 
have  returned  to  the  end  of  the  causeway  leading  to  Rox- 
bury,  others  will  be  permitted  to  come  in.  None  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  until  after  sun  rise,  nor  to  depart  after 
sunset.  If  any  vessel,  or  boat  now  in  the  harbour,  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  security 
must  be  given  that  it  be  returned.  It  is  expected  that 
Jeave  be  obtained  for  some  persons  to  go  to  the  different 
parishes,  to  give  notice  to  such  persons  as  may  choose  to 
come  with  their  effects  into  Boston,  that  they  may  come 
without  molestation ;  and  it  is  desired  that  the  waggons, 
and  vessels  employed  to  carry  away  the  effects  of  the  in- 


*The  whole  amount  of  loss  and  damage  done  by  the  British  in  (his 
expedition,  as  e.-ilirnated  by  a  comniitlee  speciaify  appointed  for  thai 
pupose,  amounted  to  24"2oi.  14s.  lid. 

t  Under  this  requisition  1778  stand  of  arms,  634  pistols,  38  blunder- 
busses, and  253  bayonets,  were  lodged  by  the  inhabitants. 
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habitants  of  Boston,  may  bring  the  effects  of  those  who 
are  desirous  to  leave  the  country,  they  paying  half  the  ex- 
pense." 

To  which  Dr.  Warren  returned  the  following  reply,  the 
next  day,  April  26th. 

"Sir, 
'''  The  unhappy  situation  into  which  this  colony  is  thrown, 
gives  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  ever^  man,  who  regards 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  or  feels  for  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow  men ;  but  even  now  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate 
those  misfortunes  which  cannot  be  entirely  remedied;  and  I 
think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us,  that  our  conduct 
be  such  as  that  the  contending  parties  may  entirely  rely 
upon  the  honour  of  each  other,  for  the  punctual  perform- 
ance of  any  agreement  that  may  be  made  between  them. 
Your  excellency,  I  believe,  knows  very  well  the  part  I 
have  taken  in  public  affairs.  1  ever  scorned  disguise,  I 
think  I  have  done  my  duty :  some  may  think  1  have  done 
otherwise  ;  but  be  assured,  sir,  as  far  as  my  influence  goes, 
every  thing  that  can  be  required  of  us  reasonably  to  do, 
shall  be  done  ;  and  every  thing  promised  shall^e  religious- 
ly performed.  I  should  now  wish  to  know  of  you  sir,  how 
many  days  you  desire  may  be  allowed  for  such  as  wish  to 
remove  to  Boston  with  their  efl'ecls,  and  what  time  you 
will  allow  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  removal.  When 
I  have  received  the  information,  I  will  repair  to  Congress, 
and  hasten  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  issuing  a  proclamation. 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  admitting  of  only  thirty 
waggons  at  a  time  into  the  town,  appears  to  me  very  in- 
convenient, and  will  prevent  the  good  effects  of  a  proclama- 
tion intended  to  be  issued  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
waggoners,  to  assist  in  removing  the  effects  from  Boston, 
with  all  possible  speed.  If  your  excellency  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  favour  me 
as  soon  as  may  be,  with  an  answer,  it  will  lay  me  under  a 
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great  obligation,  as  it  so  nearly  concerns  the  welfare  of  nniy 
friends  in  Boston,"  &;c. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  general  removal  took  place, 
by  all  such  as  wished  to  remove,  either  out  of,  or  into 
Boston,  until  General  Gage  found  that  too  much  of  the  val- 
uable effects  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  town  ;  he 
then  began  his  restrictions,  by  suffering  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  without  carrying  any  more  of  their  effects,  than 
were  necessary  for  immediate  use  ;  but  when  he  discover- 
ed the  frauds  that  were  committed  under  this  license,  he 
interdicted  all  intercourse,  and  the  town  was  shut. 

At  this  time  the  heroes  of  the  old  war  had  assembled  their 
brave  companions  in  arms,  and  joined  General  Ward  at 
Cambridge.  Amongst  these  stood  the  brave  Colonel 
Putnam,  who,  like  Cincinnatus,  abandoned  the  labours  of 
the  field, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  militia,  from  the  town  and  vicinity  where  he  dwelt, 
and  in  his  rustic  dress  flew  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  and 
reached  Cambridge  in  1 8  hours  ;  (a  distance  of  1 00  miles  ;) 
and  his  comrades  in  arms  joined  him  soon  after,  on  foot,  by 
a  march  as  rapid  in  proportion  as  that  of  their  chief.  The 
same  ardent  zeal  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies. 

New- York  shut  her  custom-house  upon  the  first  tidings 
of  the  Lexington  action,  and  closed  her  port  against  all 
vessels  bound  to  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Georgia,  and  Bos- 
ton. This  threw  the  city  into  such  a  high  state  of  confu- 
sion, and  alarm,  that  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  one  hundred,  for  the  city  and  county  of  New- 
York,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  restore  tran- 
quillity. This  committee,  in  an  address  to  the  lord-mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city  of  London,  thu? 
expressed  themselves,  May  5th. 

"  The  disposal  of  our  own  property,  with  perfect  spon- 
taneity, and  in  a  manner  wholly  divested  of  everv  appear- 
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ance  of  resiiaiDt,  is  our  indefeasible  right.  This  exalted 
blessing  we  are  resolutely  determined  to  defend  with  our 
blood,  and  to  transfer  it  uncontaminated  to  our  posterity. 
America  has  grown  so  irritable,  by  oppression,  that  the 
least  shock  in  any  part,  is,  by  the  most  powerful  and  sym- 
pathetic affection,  instantaneously  felt  through  the  whole 
continent.— That  while  the  whole  continent  are  ardently 
wishing  for  peace,  on  such  terms  as  can  be  acceded  to  by 
Englishmen,  they  are  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  the  last 
appeal.  We  speak  the  real  sentiments  of  the  confederated 
continent,  from  Novascotia  to  Georgia,  when  we  declare, 
that  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  will  never  compel  Ame- 
rica to  submit  to  taxation  by  authority  of  Parliament." 

They  closed  their  address  by  conjuring  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  put  forth  their  most  vigorous  exertions  to  restore 
union  and  peace  to  the  empire. 

The  next  day,  May  6th,  a  general  association  took  place 
in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  the 
measures  of  the  General  Congress,  and  ti.eir  own  mutual 
co-operations  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  their  joint  efforts  with  their  committee  of 
safety,  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  honors  and 
property. 

New-Jersey  took  the  alarm,  at  the  first  tidings  of  the 
Lexington  battle,  seized  on  the  treasury  of  the  province, 
and  appropriated  its  contents,  (say  20,000/.)  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  levies,  then  raising  for  the  war. 

Philadelphia  co-operated  with  New-York,  in  closing  her 
port. 

At  this  time,  the  conciliatory  plan  of  disunion  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  laid  before  the  assembly  by  the 
governor ;  but  the  plan  was  promptly  rejected,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  union,  and  harmony  of  the  colonies.  This  con- 
ciliatory bill  was  as  follows : — 
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"  Whenever  the  governor,  council,  and  assetribly,  or 
general  court  of  his  majesty's  provinces,  or  colonies,  shall 
propose  to  make  provision,  according  to  their  respective 
conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  for  contributing 
their  pro[)ortion  to  the  common  defence,  (such  proportion 
to  be  raised  under  the  authorities  of  the  general  court,  or 
genera!  assembly  of  such  province,  orcolony,  and  disposable 
by  parliament,)  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  province,  or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if 
such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in  parlia- 
ment, and  for  so  Ipng  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  ac- 
cordingly, to  forbear,  in  respect  to  such  province,  or  colo- 
ny, to  levy  any  duties,  tax,  or  assessment  ;  or  to  impose 
any  fiiilher  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such  du- 
ties, as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  ;  the  nett  produce  of  the  duties  last'menlioned, 
to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province,  colony,  or 
plaiitatioii,  respectively." 

Even  the  high  prerogative  party  in  parliament  declared 
their  opposition  to  this  hill,  ''  as  being  highly  insidious, 
base,  and  treacherous  ;"  all  which  the  minister  acknowl- 
edged, and  yet  it  passed  by  a  majority  bfthi'ee  to  one. 

Dr.  Franlclif)  had  now  returned  to  America,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  this  assembly.  The  house  had  ex- 
pressed, by  a  resolution,  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of 
his  useful  services  in  England,  and  their  confidence  in  his 
talents,  and  integrily.  The  house  at  the  same  time  re- 
jected the  insidious  bill  of  the  minister,  with  indignation, 
and  this  became  the  fiite  of  the  bill  whenever  it  was  in- 
troduced. 

The  conflict  at  Lexington  was  communicated  to  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  six  da'ys — viz.  on  the  25th,  and 
they  immediately  seized  on  the  provincial  magazine,  con- 

Vol.  IIT.  1.5 
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taiiiing  1500  blaiids  of  arms,  and  co-operated  with  New- 
York  and  Philadeipliia,  in  closing  their  port,  and  laying 
restrictions  on  commerce. 

In  Virginia,  measnres  were  not  so  cordial.  The  gov- 
ernor secured  about  750ib.  of  powder,  and  caused  it  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  public  magazine,  on  board  an  arm- 
ed British  vessel,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April. 
This  gave  a  gene  ral  alarm  to  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg, 
who  assembled  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  and  cor- 
poration, and  demanded  the  powder,  in  a  spirited  address 
to  the  governor,  who  gave  them  assurances  that  it 
should  be  instantly  returned,  if  any  insurrection  should 
require  it.  This  satistied  Williamsburg  ;  but  Patric  Hen- 
ry, as  captain  of  a  volunteer  corps,  marched  from  Han- 
over county,  to  secure  the  public  treasury  at  Williamsburg, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  powder  ;  but  when 
they  had  arrived  within  15  miles  of  the  capital,  the  receiv- 
er general  made  a  full  compensation  for  the  powder,  and 
the  citizens  pledged  themselves  to  secure  the  public  treas- 
ury,'and  magaziiie,  and  the  captain  disbanded  his  troops, 
and  returned. 

The  governor  resented  this  outrage  upon  his  author- 
ity, as  he  termed  it,  and  threatened  to  be  revenged  upon 
the  people,  by  erecting  the  royal  standard,  enfranchising 
the  negroes,  and  arming  them  against  their  masters. 
These  threats,  added  to  the  outrage  of  the  governor  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people,  in  seizing  the  powder,  highly  ex- 
asperated the  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  high  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  arrived  the  news 
of  the  Lexington  brittle.  They  turned  their  tirst  atten- 
tion to  the  organiy.attbn  of  their  militia  ;  formed  volunteer 
companies,  and  prepared  for  the  war. 

The  minds  of  the  Carolinians'  were  equally  prepared  for 
tidings  from  the  north,  hf  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from 
T^ondon,  on  the  lOth    of  April  ;  which  brought  out  the 
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v.hole  \Vdr  budget  from  England,  and  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  views  of  Parliaineiit,  and  disclosed  the  fact,  that 
war  or  subniisson  was  inevitable.  The  p.'incipair  charac- 
tcra  of  Charlcstown,  upoii  (he  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
Lexintjton  light,  seized  about  twelve  hundred  stands  r 
amis,  in  the  royal  arsenal,  and  caused  them  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  people  :  regardless  of  their  defence- 
less sea  coast,  (then  exposed  to  the  dcpredati  ons  of  the 
British,  along  the  coast,)  as  well  as  of  their  extensive 
frontier,  wiiich  would  be  laid  open  to  tlie  ravages  of  an 
Indian  war;  they  rose  manfully  to  the  contest,  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  lathcr  than  resign  up  their  dear 
native  rights. 

The  patriotism  of  South-Carolina  was  hi<^hly  to  be  ap- 
preciated, because  the  embarrassincits  which  sha  had  to 
surmount  were  truly  great. 

Her  govennent  was  decidedly  a  royal  government,  and 
had  been  from  an  early  date  :  she  had  never  known,  nor 
tasted  of  those  blessings  of  liberty,  which  had  been  com- 
mon to  the  other  coloiiies  ;  her  governor  was  absolute, 
u  ider  the  cr-nvn  ;  ho  held  the  command  of  her  militia  ; 
aiid  all  military  olficers  held  th.eir  commissions  of  him. 
The  people  were  without  arms,  ammunition,  money, 
clothing,  ships,  or  even  discipline ;  no  civil  community 
could  be  more  defenceless ;  yet  all  these  embarrassmentSj 
the  patriots  of  South-Carolina  braved,  with  undaunted 
firmness,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  their 
country,  to  share  the  dangers,  and  reap  the  rewards  of 
the  common  cause. 

All  the  embarrassments  attached  to  South-Carolina  were 
spread  before  North-Carolina;  yet  she  surmounted  them 
all,  and  embarked  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  ardent 
patriotic  zeal,  and  shared  in  the  dangers,  and  distresses  of 
her  suffering  country,  as  well  as  the  glories  of  her  tri- 
umphant cause. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  CONTINURD. SIEGE  OF  BOSTON  (  ON- 

tinued. capture  of  ticonderou  a. battle  ofliun- 

ker'.s  hill.  • 

*;„ 

The  battle  of  Lexingh»ri  bad   now  opened   (ijc   hioiKly 

conflict  between  Gieat-Biitain  and  ber  colonies  in  Anuri- 
ca,  and  tbe  madness  of  ber  counsels,  and  tbe  more  tbau 
mad  system  of  ber  measures,  bad  now  arrayed  tbe  naliow 
against  herself,  and  kindled  a  civil  war,  .to  tbe  inexpressi- 
ble grief  of  ber  friends,  and  the  eternal  joy  of  ber  enemies. 
Thus  armed  against  herself,  she  put  forth  all  ber  efforts  to 
prosecute  tbe  war,  and  bring  the  colonies  at  lier  feet. 

Tbe  colonies  were  now  arrayed  in  .one  firm  bond  of 
union,  under  tbe  guidance  of  their  General  Congress;  and 
this  union,  added  to  tbe  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  together  with  their  confidence  in  tbe  God 
of  their  fathers,  formed  tbe  whole  strength  and  contidcnce 
of  the  nation.  Thus  arrayed  in  defence  of  their  fires  and 
their  altai-s,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  military  stores  ; 
without  ships,  without*  money,  without  credit,  and  even 
without  allies,  America  committed  ber  cause  to  God,  and 
entered  tbe  lists  with  Britain,  then  mistress  of  tbe  seas, 
and  arbiter  of  tbe  world. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  dispatched  the 
following  ^  circular  to  the  several  colonies,  bearing  date 
April  28,  1775. 

"We  conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  that  you  give  all  assistance  possible  in  forming  an 
army  in  defence  of  the  country.  Our  all  is  at  stake> 
Death  and  destruction  are  the  certain  consequences  of  de- 
lay. Every  moment  is  infinitely  precious.  An  hour  lost 
may  deluge  your  country  in  blood,  and  entail  perpetual 
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siaveij'  upon  tbe  few  of  3'oiir  posterity  that  may  survive 
tlie  car!ia<'"e.  We  beii;,  and  entreat,  as  you  will  ansvvei-  it 
to  your  country,  to  your  consciences,  and  above  all,  a.« 
you  will  answer  it  to  your  God,  that  you  will  hasten,  by  all 
possible  means,  the  enlistment  ofmen,  to  form  an  army,  and 
send  them  forward  to  head  quarters,  at  Canibridge,  with 
that  expedition  which  the  vast  impoitancc  and  instant  ur- 
gency of  tlie  afiairs  demand."  - 

This  circular  gave  wings  to  the  motions  of  that  ardent 
zeal  with  which  the  conflict  of  Lexington  had  inspired  the 
valiant  sons  of  liberty  ;  they  rallied  to  the  contest ;  obey- 
ed the  calls  of  their  country,  and  flew  to  the  relief  of  their 
companions  in  arms  at  Cambridge,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  their  country.  Arduous  were  the 
duties  of  the  soldiers  of  the  old  war,  on  v/hom  devolved 
the  first  and  most  important  services  of  forming  camps,  em- 
bodying the  troops,  raw  and  undisciplined  ;  full  of  zeal  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country;  but  unused  to 
camps,  and  the  active  as  well  as  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  the  soldfer.  In  this  interesting  and  trying  scene, 
it  is  recorded  of  some  ofiicers,  that  they  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  guards,  day  and  night,  by  the  week 
together,  without  repose,  or  even  changing  their  clothes, 
knowing  that  an  attack  by  surprise,  from  a  formidable,  dis- 
ciplined enemy,  must  prove  ruinous  to  the  American  army. 

Whilst  this  army  was  thus  collecting  and  forming  at 
Cambridge,  Col.  Ethan  Allen  arrived  at  camp,  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  volunteers  from  the  New-Hampshire 
Grants,  (Vermont.)  and  reported  to  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee of  safety,  the  defenceless  situation  of  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga  ;  the  practicability  of  a  surprise  ;  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices for  the  enterprise.  The  committee  gave  him  a  col- 
onel's commission,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  empowered  him 
to  raise  four  hundred  men.  and  march  to  the  reduction  of 
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that  post.  Col.  Allen  repaired  immediately  to  Vermont, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  raising  the  men. 

At  the  same  time  the  patriots  of  Connecticut,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Dean,  Wooster,  Parsons  and  others, 
concerted  the  same  plans ;  several  olFicers  of  the  militia 
set  out  ou  the  expedition,  and  proceeded  to  Salisbury, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  Mr.  Blagden,  and  they  all 
proceeded  on  to  Bennington,  to  engage  Col.  Allen  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  colonel  received  them  cordially,  and  proceeded  to 
complete  his  con)plement  of  men,  whilst  they  prepared 
such  stores,  and  supplies,  as  were  necessary  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  Castleton  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. Col.  Allen  assembled  his  detachment,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  joined 
the  party  at  Castleton,  agreeable  to  appointment  ;  the 
whole  force  then  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  posting  sentries  upon  all 
the  roads  leading  to  Ty,  to  prevent  all  intelligence  from 
reaching  the  fort.  Col.  Arnold  arrived  from  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  only  a  servant,  and  joined  the  party.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  take  the  command ;  but  it  was  over-ruled  in 
council,  that  Col.  Allen  should  command,  and  that  Colonel 
Arnold  should  join,  and  act  as  his  assistant.  Thus  array- 
ed, these  patriots  moved  forward  towards  the  object  of 
their  destination.  Col.  Allen  with  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  arrived  at  the  lake  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  detachment  of  30  men  advanced  to  Skeens- 
borough,  and  surprised  Major  Skeen,  his  son,  and  all  the 
tenants,  and  negroes,  upon  his  plantation,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  ;  disarmed  them,  and  sent  the  major  and  his  son, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  down  into  Connecticut. 

On  the  10th,  Col.  Allen  crossed  over  the  lake  with  a  de- 
tachment of  eighty-three  men,  and  surprised  the  ifort,  in 
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the  grey  of  the  morning  ;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
1  lieutenant,  1  gunner,  2  sergeants,  and  44  rank  and  file, 
besides  women  and  children,  with  their  commander,  Capt. 
De  la  Place,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
without  firing  a  gun,  and  were  also  sent  down  into  Con- 
necticut, for  security.* 

Soon  after  the  surrendry  of  the  fort,  Col.  Seth  Warner 
arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and  the  boats 
which  Col.  Allen  had  sent  back  for  the  purpose,  and  took 
the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  which 
was  also  surprised  and  taken,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men, 
commanded  by  a  sergeant.  This  fortress  contained  more 
than  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

One  object  more  became  necessary  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  was  an  armed  vessel 
that  lay  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  To  secure  this.  Col. 
Arnold  was  detached  on  board  a  schooner,  then  lying  at 
South  Bay,  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the  sloop  of  war,  accom- 
panied by  Col.  Allen,  with  a  detachment  of  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  in  boats.  Col.  Arnold  out-sailed  the 
boats,  surprised,  and  took  the  sloop,  and  on  his  return  with 
his  prize,  met  Col.  Allen,  who  also  returned  to  Ty. 

This  display  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  secured  to  America 
the  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  fortresses  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  which  had  cost  the  con- 
federates so  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  their  former  wars 
with  Canada.  Col.  Allen  left  Col.  Arnold  in  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  embarked  in  a  new  expedition. 

During  tliese  operations  in  the  north,  Gen.  Gage  con- 
templated an  attack  upon  Gen.  Thomas,  at  Roxbury,  whose 
whole  force  consisted  of  only  700  militia,  in  want  of  ammu- 

♦  Tlie  arm?  and  military  stores  taken  in  this  fort,  were  as  Collows,  viz. 
About  HO  iron  cannon, 6424  lbs.  ball— 50  svvivels— 2  ten  inch  mortars— 1 
howitzer— 1  Cohorn— 100  stand  of  arms — 10  tons  of  mu.'ket  bails — 3  cart 
load  offlints~30  new  gun  carriaa;es— a  large  quantity  of  shells— -10  casks 
ofiJowder— 2  brass  cannon— 30  "barrels  of  Hour— 18  bairels  of  pork,&r  . 
Also,  a  warehouse  full  of  materials  for  boat  building. 
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nitjoti,  and  poorly  supplied  with  arms.  When  Gen.  Thom- 
as leanil  the  movements  of  Gen.  Gage,  he  practised  an  old 
statagem  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  by  multiplying  his  forces  ; 
and  to  effect  this,  he  commenced  th.e  march  of  his  whole 
force  round  a  hill,  that  Jay  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  continued  their  march  through  the  d-ay,  and 
Ihds  defeated  the  attack  of  his  enemy. 

The  committee  of  safety  reinforced  Gen.  Thomas  by  a 
detachment  of  one  half  of  the  militia  of  the  ten  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  thus  Roxbury  was  preserved.  Whilst  the 
positions  of  the  army  at  C^i[ifi|ridge  and  Roxbury  were 
thus  strengthened,  the  Massacliusetts  congress  took  the 
precaution  to  disarm  all  the  disaffected,  or  tories,  and  to 
prevent  all  persons  from  moving  with  their  effects  out  of 
the  province. 

During  these  operations,  the  British  sent  out  their  f^5-  ' 
aging  parties  among  the  small  islands  in  the  Bay,  which  oc- 
casioned frequent  and  sharp  skirmishing  between  the  par- 
ties. These  skirmishes  taught  the  Americans,  that  the 
British  were  more  formidable  in  name,  thai»  in  arms,  which 
led  them  to  commence  their  attacks  sharply,  and  firmly, 
and  most  generally  with  success.  These  successes  dilfus- 
ed  courage  and  confidence  throughout  the  camps  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Roxbury,  and  taught  them  to  face  the  British 
with  firmness. 

On  the  2oth  of  May,  the  Cerberus  (man  of  war)  arrived 
at  Boston,  with  the  three  British  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,, 
and  Burgoyne,  who  were  expected  to  "  bring  the  colonies 
at  the  feet  of  the  ministry,"  the  first  campaign. 

These  officers  came  out  to  America  on  a  party  of  pleas- 
ure, and  brought  out  their  fishing  geer  for  their  amusement, 
knowing,  as  they  had  been  taught  through  the  medium  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  correspondence  with  ministers, 
that  the  few  disaffected,  restless,  aspiring  characters  in 
America,  would  not  dare  make  resistance,  and  face  British 
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troops,  when  things  became  serious.  Struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  situation  of  things,  when  they  landed  in 
Boston,  they  anxiously  enquired  of  Generals  Gage  and 
Haldiman  how  the  skirmish  happened  at  Lexington  ;  but 
when  they  learnt  from  General  Haldiman,  then  lieutenant- 
general,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  affair  until  it  was  over, 
and  that  he  was  indebted  even  for  that  knowledge  to  the 
reports  o(  a  barber's  shop,  they  were  the  more  astonished, 
and  saw  clearly  that  all  was  not  right. 

On  the  27th  a  severe  skirmish  took  place,  first  upon 
Noddles-Island,  and  next  upon  Hog- Island,  between  a 
foraging  party  of  the  British,  and  a  party  of  Americans, 
headed  by  General  Putnam,  and  Dr.  Warren.  The  action 
continued  through  tl»e  night,  and  the  British  suffered  se- 
verely  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  their  foraging  was  defeat- 
ed, and  an  armed  vessel  which  covered  the  party,  grounded 
in  the  morning,  and  was  taken,  stript,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Americans.  These  repeated  successes,  however  tri- 
fling in  themselves,  were  of  the  highest  use,  and  importance 
to  the  American  cause  ;  not  only  in  camp,  but  throughout 
the  country,  in  giving  strength,  confidence,  and  support 
to  the  cause. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  provincials  again  proceeded  to 
Noddles-Island,  and  burnt  the  mansion  house,  as  tory 
property  ;  and  drove  off  five  or  six  hundred  head  of  hors- 
es, cattle,  and  sheep.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  to 
Pittiek's-Island  and  drove  off  as  many  more;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  June,  they  visited  Deer-Island  and  car- 
ried off  as  many  more ;  and  thus  they  shewed  their  daring 
intrepidity  in  presence  of  a  British  array,  fleet,  and  armed 
vessels  ;  and  distressed  the  enemy,  by  removing  their 
forage  from  the  mouths  of  their  own  cannon.  That  free 
egress,  and  ingress,  which  had  thus  far  been  indulged  to 
those  who  wished  to  move  out  of,  or  into  the  town  of 
Boston,  was  now  checked,  under  various  pretexts,  and  at 
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length  the  women  and  children  were  restrained,  hoping 
that  their  safety  might  secure  the  town  from  an  assault,  or 
restrain  the  men  from  departing. 

At   this  time   the  small-pox  raged  in   Boston,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  American  army  by  the  poor  people, 
who  were  sent  out  of  Boston,  and   many  provincials  suf-  . 
fered  severely. 

The  want  of  money  now  began  to  embarrass  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gress to  direct  their  receiver-general  to  borrow  money, 
particularly  375/.  sterling  of  a  gentlemen  at  Salem,  and 
at  the  same  time  strike  off  province  notes  to  pay  the  army 
their  arrears,  and  advance  pay  to  the  recruits. 

By  the  returns  of  the  army  on  the  10th  of  June,  at 
Cambridge,  it  amounted  to  7644  officers  and  soldiers  ;  but 
it  was  rather  an  assemblage  of  men,  than  an  army,  being 
all  militia,  without  order,  and  without  discipline;  but  full 
of  zeal,  and  true  to  their  rights,  and  their  country's 
cause. 

In  this  state  of  things  General  Gage  issued  his  procla- 
mation on  the  12th  of  June,  offering  pardon,  &c.  in  the 
king's  name,  to  all  who  should  quietly  submit  to  the  royal 
authority,  excepting  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  ; 
denouncing  at  the  same  time,  as  rebels  and  traitors,  all  such 
as  should  refuse  this  proffered  mercy,  or  aid  and  assist  in 
anyway,  or  correspond  with  such  as  should  refuse  to  accept. 
It  also  declared  the  province  to  be  under  martial  law,  until 
civil  law  could  be  restored. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1 774,  Doctor  Joseph  Warren 
had  been  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  John  Hancock,  Esq.  removed  by 
election,  to  the  General  Congress,  and  at  luis  time,  June 
I4th.  they  appointed  him  second  major-general  of  the  Mas- 
sacivuaelis  forces. 
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This  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  was  considered  by 
the  Americans  as  a  public  manifesto,  and  a  prelude  to  some 
serious  operations  ;  they  made  preparations  accordingly, 
and  at  the  same  time  watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
very  closely. 

On  the  13th,  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  com^ 
mittee  of  safety,  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  that 
a  sortie  might  be  expected  soon  ;  they  recommended  to 
the  Congress  to  order  all  the  militia  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness ;  and  to  the  council  of  war  to  secure  Bunker's 
Hill,  as  a  commanding  position,  upon  that  quarter;  and 
Dorchester  neck,  upon  the  other  side,  as  important  pas- 
ses into  the  country.  On  the  16th,  orders  were  issued 
accordingly  by  the  commander  in  chief  at  Cambridge,  and 
a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Prescott,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  and 
fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  following  night.  The  de- 
tachment advanced  to  their  duty  ;  but  by  mistake  fortified 
Breed's  Hill,  which  lay  contiguous  to  Bunker's  Hill,  yet 
nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here  they  commenced  their  op- 
erations at  midnight,  with  all  possible  alacrity,  and  si- 
lence. When  the  morn  appeared,  the  Lively,  man  of 
war,  who  lay  near,  discovered  the  works,  and  commenced 
her  firing,  which  also  disclosed  the  redoubt  to  the  view 
of  the  enemy  in  Boston.  Struck  with  surprise  at  the 
boldness  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  the  undaunted  firm- 
ness with  which  the  provincials  pursued  their  labours, 
under  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Lively,  as  well  as  the  float- 
mg  batteries,  and  those  from  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston^ 
General  Gage  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  his  situation,  in 
an  open  town,  in  presence  of  such  an  enemy  ;  he  resolved 
for  his  own  safety,  to  dislodge  the  provincials  from  this 
position  :  accordingly  about  noon  of  the  IGth,  he  detach 
ed  four  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  companies  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  under  the  commanfl 
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of  Major    General  Howe,  and  Brigadier  (general   Pigolt. 
This   detachment   embarked    at   Boston,    and    landed    at 
Charlestown,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  another    de- 
tachment,  making  the  whole   force    about   3000    strong. 
This  force  when  formed  on  the  beach,  advanced  regularly 
to  the  charge.     Colonel  Prescott  maintained  his  position 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  and  musquetry,    supported 
by   Colonel  Stark  of  New-Hampshire,  and  Captain  Norton 
of  Connecticut.     General  Warren,  and  General  Pomeroy, 
joined  the  detachment  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
General  Putnam  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  and  active 
intrepidity,  traversed  the  field,  giving  life,  spirit,  animation, 
and  courage,  to  the  whole  detachment.     When  the  attack 
commenced,  General  Gage  ordered   the  beautiful  town  of 
Charlestown  to  be  fired  ;  the  order  was    obeyed,   and  in 
an  instant  of  time,   more  than  five  hundred  houses,   and 
other  buildings  were  wrapped  in  flames,  exhibiting  to    the 
astonished  view,  an  awful  display  of  the    vindiclive  malice 
of  Britain,  and  the  barbarous  outrage  of  her  savage    war. 
Amidst  tiie  blaze  of  Charlestown,  the   murderous  Britons 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  a  firm  and  regular  step,   sup- 
ported by  a  terrible    explosion   of  musketry,   and   grape. 
The  provincials,  like  the  illustrious  heroes  of  the    plains  of 
Abraham,  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  advanc- 
ed within  twelve   rods,  when  they  received  them   with  a 
well  directed  fire  of  musketry,  which  was  murderous  in  its 
effects,  and  checked  his  pace  ;  here  commenced  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  musketry  upon  both  sides ;  the    enemy   gave 
way,    and  fled  in    disorder.     Stung  with    mortification  at 
such  shameful  pusillanimity,  the  officers  rallied  them  again, 
and  advanced   to  the  charge.     Again    the  provincials  re- 
served their  fire,  and  received  the  enemy   at  the  distance 
of  JO  or   12  rod,  and  again  opened  their  murderous  fire^ 
and  again  put  them  to  flight.     Stung  again   with  mortifica- 
tion, the  officers  excliamed,  -'It   is  downright  butchery  to 
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lead  on  the  troops  against  these  lines."  But  General 
Howe  wns  in  command,  and  what  is  butchery,  when  put 
in  competition  with  British  honor. 

At  this  critical  moment  Gen.  Chnton  volunteered  his 
services,  joined  Gen.  Howe,  and  by  the  united  exertions 
of  British  officers,  and  British  valour,  the  troops  were  once 
more  led  on  to  the  charge;  the  murderous  scene  was  again 
renewed,  and  the  conflict  and  carnage  again  became  des- 
perate and  terrible.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Ameri- 
can powder  became  short,  and  the  soldiers  rifled  the  car- 
tridge boxes  of  the  dead,  to  continue  the  fire,  even  after 
the  enemy  had  brought  their  artillery  to  rake  their  trench- 
es. When  the  fire  of  the  Americans  began  to  slacken,  the 
enemy  redoubled  their  exertions,  supported  by  a  terrible 
cannonade  from  their  ships  and  batteries,  and  the  officers 
in  the  rear  urged  on  the  troops  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
and  bayonet,  to  enter  the  trenches  ;  here  the  Americans 
still  disputed  their  ground,  and  such  as  had  expended  their 
powder,  clubbed  their  muskets,  and  maintained  the  con- 
flict until  they  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  forced  away. 
Overpowered  at  last  by  numbers,  and  having  expended  all 
their  ammunition,  the  Americans  retired  in  good  order, 
secured  their  retreat,  and  recovered  their  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  brave  Gen.  Warren  fell  gloriously  on  the 
field,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  his  country's  rights. 
The  Glasgow,  man  of  war,  and  several  floating  batteries, 
raked  the  neck  of  land  over  which  the  Americans  were 
obliged  to  pass  in  their  retreat,  with  a  most  powerful  can- 
nonade, yet  they  faced  even  this  with  firmness,  and  retired 
with  very  little  loss,  and  in  good  order.  Not  one  action 
stands  recorded  in  honour  of  British  valonr,  on  the  whole 
historic  page,  where  her  troops  mot  with  such  matchless 
firmness,  and  desperate  resistance,  as  were  displayed  by 
the  Americans  at  the  redoubt  of  Breed's  Hill,  nor  where 
her  troops  suflered  so  severe  a  check,  or  such  dispropor- 
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tionate  losses,  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy  engaged. 
or  lost  such  a  disproportionate  number  of  officers. 

The  loss  in  this  action,  as  stated  by  Gen.  Gage,  consist- 
ed of  226  killed,  19  of  whom  were  commissioned  officers, 
including  1  lieut.  colonel,  2  majors,*  and  7  captains — 70 
officers  wounded — total,  1054,  including  rank  and  file. — 
This  loss  equalled  the  loss  sustained  by  Gen.  Wolfe  upon 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  ;  but  in 
the  loss  of  officers,  it  stands  as  19  to  13  killed,  and  as  70  to 
66  wounded.  When  the  vast  disproportion  is  taken  into 
consideration,  between  the  objects  obtained,  viz.  the  car- 
rying a  redoubt  which  sprang  up  in  a  night,  and  the  con- 
quest of  a  city,  which  is  justly  estimated  as  the  Gibraltar 
ol  America,  some  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  that  firm- 
ness and  valour  the  Americans  displayed  in  ihe  ever  mem- 
orable battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  Aioericau  loss  in  this  action  amounted  to  139  killed, 
278  wounded,  36  mis?ing — total  453.  The  loss  of  Gen. 
Warren,  Col.  Gardner,  Lieut.  Col.  Parker,  and  Majors 
Moore  and  McClaney,  was  severely  felt  by  America,  and 
cat<t  a  gloom  over  the  nation  ;  but  their  names  will  live 
with  glory  to  the  latest  generation.  The  merits  of  Gen. 
Warren  as  a  man,  and  a  patriot,  in  the  private  circles  of 
his  friends  ;  in  the  cabinet,  as  member  of  the  provincial 
congress,  or  as  president  of  that  honorable  body,  or  in  the 
field  as  major  general — all  combined  to  give  a  lustre  to  his 
name,  that  is  above  all  praise,  and  that  exceeds  the  powers 
of  my  pen  to  express. 

Although  the  heroes  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  triumphed  over 
the  enemy,  even  in  their  retreat,  by  that  terrible  carnage 
they  had  spread  through  her  ranks,  and  that  slaughter  with 
which  they  had  swept  away  so  many  of  his  officers  of  dis- 


*  Lieut.  Col.  Abereroijibie,an(l  Maj.  Pitcairn.  thn  first  British  murder- 
e   io  the  revolution. 
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tinction  ;  yet  they  saw  before  them  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Charlestown,  and  witnessed  one  of  the  finest  towns  of 
New- England  laid  in  ashes  by  the  wanton  revenge  of  a 
merciless  foe;  such  a  scene,  so  unprovoked,  and  so  unex- 
pected from  magnanimous  Britain,  kindled  in  the  breasts 
of  these  noble  sons  of  freedom,  a  spirit  of  indignation. 
which  nothing  but  the  distresses  of  the  innocent  sufferers, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  coald  possibly  have  inspired  : 
an  indignation,  which  spread  like  lightning  through  the 
colonies,  and  called  for  the  most  prompt  and  speedy  re- 
venge. Had  it  been  the  act  of  the  savage,  it  might  have 
been  borne. 

Both  parties  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  fortify  their 
frontiers,  watch  each  others  motions,  and  wait  for  the  issue 
of  eveut?. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  CONTINUED. SECOND  GENERAL  CON- 
GRESS.  APPOINTMENT  OP  GEN.   GEORGE    WASHINGTON    AS 

COMMANDER   IN   CHIEF,  &C. 

The  second  General  Congress,  being  regularly  chosen, 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  their  sittings 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  and  chose  the  Honourable  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  President,  and  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary, 
On  this  memorable  morn,  Colonel  Allen  summoned  the 
fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovah, and  the  Continental  Congress,"  and  the  command- 
ing othcer  obeyed  his  summons  about  6  hours  before  Con- 
gress began  to  exist  as  a  body.  Congress  having  taken 
into  their  serious  and  deliberate  consideration  the  state  of 
the  colonies,  proceeded  to  address  the  Canadians  in  a 
stile  well  calculated  to  open  their  eyes,  to  a  sense  of  that 
oppressive  government,  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
prolfered  an  alliance,  well  calculated  to  promote  mutual 
harmony,  union,  and  interest.  On  the  2d  of  June,  they 
interdicted  all  intercourse,  or  traffic  with  the  enemy,  by 
the  following  resolve. 

"  Resolved,  That  no  provision  ot  any  kind  be  furnished, 
or  supplied,  to,  or  for  the  use  of  the  British  army,  or  navy, 
in  the  Massachusetts- bay,  or  of  any  transport." 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Congress^  assumed  the  stile  of  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies,  in  the  following  resolve.  < 

Resolved,  "  That  Thursday  the  20th  of  July  be  observ- 
ed throughout  the  twelve  united  colonies,  as  a  day  of  pub- 
lic humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer."  Which  became  the 
appellation  of  the  American  confederacy. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Major  Skeen,  of  Skeensborough, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia   from  England,  with  a  commission 
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o!  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
Crown  Point,  and  with  orders  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Ame- 
rica for  the  defence,  and  protection  of  those  posts  ;  but  he 
was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  Congress  and  detained 
as  prisoner  of  war. 

On  the  9th  Congress  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  civil  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  and  resolved,  "  that 
no  obedience  being  due  to  the  act  of  ParUament  for  alter- 
ing the  charter  of  Massachusetts-bay,  nor  to  a  governor 
or  lieutenant-governor,  who  will  not  observe  the  direc- 
tions of,  but  endeavour  to  subvert  that  charter.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  that  province  are  to 
be  considered  as  absent,  and  their  offices  vacant ;  and  as 
there  is  no  council  there,  and  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  government,  are 
intolerable  ;  that  in  order  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  spirit,  and  substance  of  the  charter,  it  be  recommended 
to  the  provincial  convention,  t©  write  letters  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  several  places,  entitled  to  representation  in 
assen^y,  requesting  them  to  choose  such  representatives, 
and  that  the  assembly  when  chosen  and  met,  do  elect 
oounsellors  ;  and  that  such  assembly  and  council  exercise 
the  powers  of  government,  until  a  governor  of  his  majes- 
ty's appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the  colony  accord- 
ing to  charter." 

On  the  10th,  Congress  recommended  to  the  colonies  to 
collect  materials,  and  manufacture  their  own  gun-powder. 

On  the'Hth  Congress  resolved,  "That  six  companies  of 
expert  riflemen,  be  immediately  raised  in  Pennsylvania ; 
two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Virginia ;  and  that  each 
company,  consisting  of  sixty-eight  privates,  besides  officers, 
march  as  soon  as  completed,  and  join  the  army  at  Boston, 
to  be  there  employed  as  light-infantry." 

On  the  15th  Congress  proceeded  to  rhoocjp  bv  ballot, 
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a  commander  in  chief  for  the  American  forces,  and  George 
Washington,  Esq.  then  a  member,  was  unanimous!)'  chos- 
en. On  the  16th  the  president  notified  Colonel  Wash- 
inton  of  his  appointment,  when  he  rose  in  his  place,  and 
made  the  following  repij  :— 

"Mr.  President, 

"  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  done  me 
in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress  from  a  con- 
sciousnes,  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive,  and  important  trust.  How- 
ever, as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  mo« 
mentous  duty,  and  exert  every  faculty  I  possess  in  their 
service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg 
they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguish- 
ed testimony  of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  un- 
lucky event  should  happen,  unfavourable  to  my  reputation, 
1  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  this 
room,  that  1  this  day  declare,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  1  am  honoured  with.  ^ 

"  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Congress,  that 
as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  td 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expence  of  my 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expen- 
ces.  Those  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all 
I  desire." 

Such  modesty  and  disinterested  patriotism  are  not  re- 
corded, even  ol  Cujcinnatus.  Courtly  and  dignified,  yet 
easy  and  affabie  in  his  deportment  ;  firm,  temperate,  hu- 
mane, and  ttiodest  in  his  disposition  ;  this  hero  of  America 
accepted  a  trust  which  led  hun  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
h'owes,  the  Cfii  tons,  and  Burgoynes  of  Britain,  those 
r.hai\aipioiis  of  ihe  age,  who  considered  British  soldiers  and 
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British  valour  as  paramount  to  every  enterprise,  and  view- 
ed the  resistance  of  the  colonies  as  the  madness  of  folly, 
and  sure  precursor  of  defeat,  disgrace,  slavery,  and  ruin. 
But  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
had  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  his  people,  in  that-young  hero, 
who  had  conducted  the  retreat  in  the  old  war,  at  the  famous 
defeat  of  the  British  General  Braddock,  and  led  off  in 
safety  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army.  He  who  had  so 
largely  shared  in  the  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  that  war,  and 
witnessed  the  almighty  displays  of  Divine  Power,  in  grant- 
ing deliverance  to  his  people,  in  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
France  in  America,  was  now  destined,  by  the  same  almigh- 
ty  power  of  God  to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  by 
a  total  overthrow  of  the  despotic  power  of  Britain,  in  Ame- 
rica. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  in  selecting  for  this  important 
trust,  such  a  man  as  Col.  Washington,  possessing  such  an 
exalted  character,  was  truly  conspicuous  ;  but  the  local  re- 
sidence of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  ar- 
mies, was  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  colonies,  to 
promote  harmony  and  union.  This  was  also  accomplished  in 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Washington,  who  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  in  the  centre  of  the  colonies,  who  thereby  con- 
centrated the  discordant  interests  of  the  North  and  South, 
in  that  disinterested  patriotism,  that  was  so  uniformly  dis- 
played in  his  character ;  balanced  that  overbearing  strength 
which  New-England  had  ever  felt,  and  expressed,  from  her 
earliest  settlement,  and  converted  it  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  whole.  God  directed  the  choice,  and  blest  the  ap, 
pointment. 

When  the  commission  was  made  out,  and  delivered  to 
Gen.  Washin  gton.  Congress  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honours,  to  support  him  in  his  ardu 
ous  duties,  of  defending,  and  preserving  American  libertyc 
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Congress  next  proceeded  to  appoint  by  ballot,  Artemas 
Ward,  first  major-general,  Hrratio  Gates,  adjutant-general, 
and  Charles  Lee,  Esq.  2d  major-general,  Philip  Schuy- 
ler,  Esq.  3d  major-general,  and  Israel  Putnam,  Esq.  4th 
major-general. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  Massachusetts  congress  an* 
nounced  to  the  several  towns,  the  resolve  of  Congress  of 
the  9th.  That  no  obedience  being  due  to  the  act  of  Par- 
liament for  altering  their  charter,  &c.  requested  them  to 
elect  an  assembly,  to  meet  at  Watertown,  on  the  19th  of 
July  next.  At  the  same  thime  they  appointed  Colonel 
Heath  a  major-general,  in  the  place  of  their  illustrious 
Warren,  killed. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  Continental  Congress  proceed- 
ed to  appoint  the  following  brigadier  generals.  Seth 
Pomeroy,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts,  Richard  Montgomery, 
Esq.  of  New- York,  David  Wooster,  Esq.  of  Connect- 
icut, William  Heath,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Spen- 
cer,  Esq.  of  Connecticut,  John  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  New-Hampshire,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  Esq.  of  Rhode-Island,  and  resolved 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  receive  their  commis- 
sions  through  the  hands  of  the  commander  in  chief.  At 
the  same  time  Congress  resolved — "  That  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2,000,000  dollars,  be  emitted  by  the  congress, 
in  bills  of  credit  for  the  defence  of  America,  and  that 
the  twelve  confederated  colonies  be  pledged  for  the  re-^ 
demption  of  the  bills." 

This  expedient  had  frequently  been  resorted  to  by  the 
several  colonies  in  carying  on  their  wars,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  now  became  the  dernier  resort  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

Although  the  experience  of  all  the  colonies  had  taught 
Congress  the  fact,  that  paper  money  had  proved  only  a 
temporary  relief,  and  that  its  ultimate  effects  had  uniform- 
ly been  the  general  prostration  of  morals,  and  the  ruin  of 
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the  honest  by  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  knaves  ;  yet  this  be- 
ing their  only  alternative,  they  were  constrained  to  adopt 
the  measure.  Congress  were  unanimous,  and  the  result 
proved  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  but  the  salvation  of  America. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  Congress  resolved  "  that  Pennsylvania  raise  two  com- 
panies of  riflemen,  and  that  the  whole  be  formed  into  a 
battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  such  oflficer  as  shall  be  r*- 
•ommended  by  said  colony." 

At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  in  North-Carohna  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution  in  that  colony,  which  when 
communicated  to  Congress,  produced  the  following  re 
solve  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  in  the  colo- 
ny  of  North-Carolina,  who  wish  well  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  to  associate  for  the  defence  of  American  lib- 
erties, and  to  embody  themselves  as  militia,  under  proper 
officers  ;  and  in  that  case,  if  the  assembly,  or  convention 
of  that  colony  shall  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  American  association,  and  safety  of  the  col- 
ony, to  raise  a  thousand  men,  this  Congress  will  consider 
them  as  an  American  army,  and  provide  for  their  pay." 

Pennsylvania  entered  with  spirit  into  the  war,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  enrolled  her  citizens  in  the  militia  of 
her  country,  consisting  of  three  battalions,  amounting  to 
1500  men,  qne  matross  company  of  1  80,  with  2  brass  field 
pieces,  one  troop  of  light  horse,  and  several  companies  of 
light  infantry,  rangers  and  riflemen — total  about  2000. — 
Even  many  of  the  Quakers  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  their  country,  and  raised,  what  was  nfever  known 
before,  a  company  of  Quakers,  who  did  military  duty,  and 
became  zealous  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  colonies  thus  being  arrayed  in  defence  of  their  lib- 
erties, Congress,  intent  on  a  peaceful  reconciliation  with 
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Great-Britain,  made  one  more  effort  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
war,  by  the  following  declaration  of  a  special  committee— 
"  That  the  colonies  would  not  only  continue  to  grant  ex- 
traordinary aids  in  time  of  war,  but  also,  if  allowed  a  free 
Commerce,  pay  into  the  sinking  fund  such  a  sum  annually 
for  one  hundred  years,  as  should  be  more  than  sufficient  in 
that  time,  if  faithfully  applied,  to  extinguish  the  whole 
British  debt.  Or  provided  this  is  not  accepted,  that  to 
remove  the  groundless  jealousy  of  Britain,  that  the  colo- 
nies aimed  at  independence,  and  an  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion act,  (which  in  truth  they  had  never  intended  ;)  and 
also,  to  avoid  all  future  disputes  about  the  right  of  making 
that  and  other  acts  for  regulating  their  commerce,  for  the 
general  benefit,  they  would  enter  into  a  covenant  with 
Britain,  that  she  should  fully  possess  and  exercise  that 
right,  for  one  hundred  years  to  come." 

Before  Congress  could  act  upon  this  declaration,  the  re- 
straining acts  of  Parliament  arrived,  and  closed  the  door 
of  reconciliation  forever. 

Congress  next  resolved,  "  l^hat  in  case  any  agent  of  the 
British  ministry  shall  induce  the  Indian  tribes,  or  any  of 
them,  to  commit  hostilities  against  these  colonies,  or  to 
enter  into  any  offensive  alliance  with  the  British  troops, 
thereupon  the  colonies  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
jUiance  with  such  Indian  nations  as  will  enter  into  the 
same,  to  oppose  such  British  troops  and  their  Indian  allies." 

Daring  these  proceedings  in  Congress,  General  Wash- 
ington had  retired  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon ;  set  his 
house  in  order:  made  preparation  for  the  service,  and  on 
the  2d  of  July,  commenced  his  journey,  and  actually  ar- 
rived at  head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  accompanied  by 
General  Lee,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  just  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  his  commission.  It  is  doubted  wheth- 
er Cincinnatus  himself,  could  boast  of  such  dispatch.' 
Should  I  attempt  to  describe  that  marked  respect,  and  at- 
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lention  that  awaited  the  general,  on  his  way  to  Cambridge, 
that  warmth  of  pubHc  feeling  that  flowed  from  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  liberty,  in  their  numerous  addresses,  or  the 
masterly  strokes  in  his  dignified  replies,  my  pen  would 
shrink  from  the  task;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  people  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity,  and  this  was  the 
universal  expression,  "  Under  God  Washington  must  be  the 
savior  of  his  country,''^* 

When  the  general  arrived  at  head  quarters,  he  received 
an  appropriate  address  of  congratulation  from  the  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  ;  to  which  he  returned  a  dignified 
reply.     The  following  sentiments  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  Gentlemen. 
"  Your  kind  congratulatione  upon  my  appointment,  and 
arrival,  demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  exchanging  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  life  for  the  duties  of  my  present 
honourable,  but  arduous  station,  I  only  emulate  the  virtue, 
and  public  spirit  of  the  whole  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  with  a  firmness,  and  patriotism,  without  exam- 
ple in  modern  history,  has  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of 
social  and  political  life,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  My  highest 
ambition  is  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  vindicating  those 
rights,  and  to  see  this  devoted  province  again  restored  to 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

His  Excellency  General  Washington  proceeded  to  de- 
liver the  commissions  to  the  olficers  of  the  army,  agreeable 
to  their  respective  appointments  ;  but  when  he  found  that 
General  Thomas  had  been  degraded  in  his  rank,  in  his 
appointment,  he  used  his  immediate  influence  with  Con- 


♦  A  deputation  from  the   Massachusetts  congress  met  his  excellency  at 
?pringfield,  aod  escorted  him  t«  camp,  at  Caiiibridge. 
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gress  to  collect  the  mistake,  and  they  issued  to  him  a 
commission  of  first  major-general,  in  place  of  General 
Pomeroy ;  (then  an  old  man,  and  not  having  acted  under 
his  commission  ;)  Avhich  healed  the  breach,  and  gave  satis- 
faction. 

General  Green  at  the  head  of  the  officers  of  his  bri- 
gade, presented  General  Washington  with  a  cordial  address 
of  congratulation,  and  declared  their  devotedness  to  his  ex- 
ellency's  commands.  This  address  made  a  favourable  and 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  in  chief. 

When  the  commander  in  chief  had  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  appointment,  and  examined  the  returns  of  the 
troops,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  14,500 
men,  without  order,  without  discipline,  without  mihtary 
stores,*  (or  rather  with  a  very  scanty  supply,)  and  desti- 
tute of  most  of  the  conveniences  essential  to  an  encamp- 
ment. 

When  the  continental  generals  arrived,  and  took  the 
command  of  their  respective  departments,  they  entered 
with  zeal  and  spirit  into  a  joint  co-operation  with  his  ex- 
cellency, to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  order,  cleanliness,  activity, 
discipline,  and  method,  throughout  the  army  ;  and  new  ef- 
forts, and  new  energies  became  universal. 

His  excellency  next  reconnoitered  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  found  liim  posted  as  follows,  viz.  The  main 
body  of  the  British  army  was  strongly  posted  on  Bunker's 
Hill,  about  one  mile  from  Charlestown,  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  Breed's  Hill,  the  late  scene  of  action- 
commanded  by  his  excellency  General  Howe.  This  posi- 
tion Avas  covered  by  a  20  gun  ship,  which  lay  near  Charles- 
town  ferry,  and  three  floating  batteries  in  the  entrance  of 
Mystic  river ;  together  with  a  strong  battery  on  Copp's, 
or  Cope's  Hill  in  Boston,  which  had  greatly  annoyed  the 

*  The  whole  quantity  of  powder,  then  at  liis  commaml,  did  not  average 
,  more  than  nine  rounds  to  a  man. 
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provincials  in  the  late  action  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  other 
division  of  the  British  army  was  strongly  posted  at  Roxbu- 
bury.  These  two  positions,  together  with  the  fleet  and 
armed  vessels,  covered  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the  corps 
de  reserve  which  commanded  that  station. 

General  Washington  posted  his  army  in  three  divisions, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  check  his  opera- 
tions. The  first,  under  the  command  of  General  Ward, 
was  strongly  posted  at  Roxbury,  and  commanded  the  right. 
The  second  was  posted  at  Cambridge  under  the  immediate 
command  of  his  excellency,  and  supported  the  centre,  and 
the  third  was  strongly  intrenched  upon  Prospect  Hill,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  General  Lee,  and  supported 
the  left.  All  the  intermediate  points  of  attack,  between 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  or  Cambridge  and  Charlestown, 
were  strongly  guarded  by  General  Putnam  and  others, 
who  had  under  their  several  commands  about  3000  men. 
Thus  posted  upon  this  extensive  line.  General  Washington 
saw  himself  exposed  to  an  attack  from  a  regular,  well  ap- 
pointed British  army,  in  full  supply  of  every  thing  essen- 
tial to  the  service,  and  calculated  to  ensure  victory,  and 
success  ;  excepting  that  consciousness  of  a  just,  and  right- 
eous cause,  which  fired  the  breast  of  every  true  born  son 
of  liberty,  that  filled  the  ranks  of  the  American  army ; 
which  had  displayed  itself  so  recently,  and  so  fully  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  which  they  knew  was  ready 
to  display  itself  again  upon  the  first  attack. 

Thus  fortified,  thus  intrenched  under  cover  of  the  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  righteous  cause,  the  American 
army  nobly  surmounted  all  their  embarrassments,  and  held 
their  enemy  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  whole  battalion  of 
rifle  corps,  which  Congress  on  the  14th  and  22dof.Tune, 
ordered  to  be  raised  in  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  were 
raised,  accoutred,  and  marched  to  the  army  5  where  they 
were  embodied  on  the  7th  of  August.     Snrh  wa?  the  spin<- 

Vol,  in.  tf^ 
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of  patriotism  of  the  day,  that  ail  this  had  been  effected  m 
less  than  two  months  ;  many  of  the  troops  marched  from 

rSOO  to   ]  000  miles,    and  all  without  one  cent  of  advance 

^from  the  continental  treasury. 

The  next  attention  of  the  commander  in  chief  v/as  di- 
rected to  the  supplies  of  the  army,  and  while  he  pressed  the 
various  committees  of  safety  in  the  several  colonies  for 
such  supplies  of  powder,  as  could  possibly  be  obtained, 
and  forwarded  to  the  army,  he  covered  his  exposed  situa- 
tion by  disclosing  to  the  enemy  his  weakness  in  that  point 
so  freely,  as  to  render  it  incredible,  and  lead  him  to  sus- 
pect a  treacherous  design  to  draw  him  into  an  engage- 
ment, which  might  prove  the  ruin  of  his  army.  This 
stratagem  prevailed,  until  a  small  supply  of  powder  was 
received  from  Elizabeth-town,  in  New-Jersey,  and  even 
this  was  privately  conveyed  out  of  that  colony,  lest  the 
people  should  have  opposed  the  measure,  and  reserved 
the  powder  for  their  own  exigencies.  The  army  were 
generally  destitute  of  bayonets,  which  the  state  of  the 
country  could  not  readily  supply;  and  barracks  with  all 
their  pernicious  effects  on  cleanliuess,  and  discipline,  were 
substituted  in  the  American  encampments  in  place  of  tents, 
then  not  to  be  obtained. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  army,  thus  embarrassed,  the 
weneral  in  chief  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
command;  the  service  of  many  of  the  troops  was  to  ex- 
pire in  November,  and  the  longest  service  did  not  exceed 
the  last  of  December ;  and  had  not  patriotism  supplied  the 
place  of  discipline,  and  the  tire  of  liberty  the  want  of  mili- 
tary stores,  this  army  would  at  least  have  existed  only  in 
name,  and  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  America,  would 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  enemies  at  the  very  thresh- 
old ot  the  war. 
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This  remark  may  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  followinj^ 
extract  from  General  Washinston's  letter  to  Congress^ 
soon  after  he  joined  the  army. 

•'  1  should  be  extremely  deficient  in  gratitude,  as  weli 
as  justice,  if  1  did  not  take  the  first  opportunity  to  ac 
knowledge  the  readiness,  and  attention  which  the  Con- 
gress,  and  different  committees  have  shown  to  make  every 
thing  as  convenient,  and  agreeable  as  possible ;  but  there 
is  a  vital  delay,  incompatible  with  military  service,  in 
transacting  business  through  si>ich  various,  and  different 
channels.  1  esteem  it  my  duty  therefore,  to  represent 
the  inconvenience  that  must  unavoidably  ensue,  from  a 
dependence  on  a  number  of  persons  for  supplies,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  the  public 
service  will  not  be  best  promoted  by  appointing  a  com- 
missary general  for  that  purpose." 

The  embarrassments  arising  from  the  want  of  engineers, 
clothes,  camp  untensils,  and  tools  necessary  to  the  op- 
erations of  an  army,  were  all  severely  felt,  together  with 
that  disaffection  amongst  the  officers  that  was  occasioned 
by  the  congressional  appointments  ;  yet  all  these  were 
obviated  in  the  mind  of  the  general  in  chief,  by  the  reflec- 
tion  that  ''he  possessed  a  great  number  of  men,  able 
bodied,  active,  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestiona- 
ble courage,  which  constituted  the  materials  of  a  good 
army." 

The  force  of  the  enemy  at  Boston,  &c.  was  now  aug- 
mented by  a  reinforceme'nt  from  England,  and  amounted 
to  about  8,000  men.  General  Washington  now  called  a 
council  of  war  to  settle  a  general  plan  of  operations,  in 
which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  maintain  their  present 
position,  and  in  case  of  their  being  forced  from  their 
present  lines,  by   the    en^my.   i^    was   resolved   that  the 
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Welsh  Mountains,  near  Cambridge,  and  the  rear  ot  the 
lines  at  Roxbury,  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  at  the 
same  time  a  line  of  express  horses,  and  videt  boats  were 
established,  to  watch  and  communicate  intelligence  of  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  to  ail  parts  of  the  army. 

In  this  state  of  things,  General  Washington  saw  the 
necessity  of  commencing  more  serious,  and  vigorous  op- 
erations against  the  enemy,  before  the  services  of  any 
part  of  the  army  began  to  expire,  and  he  therefore  having 
fully  reconnoitered  the  positions  of  the  enemy  in  person, 
proposed  to  commence  an  attack  upon  their  lines,  by  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  town  of  Boston  by  storm,  and  thus 
destroying  the  British  army  before  another  reinforcement 
should  arrive.  The  general  communicated  his  views  to 
the  several  ofhcers  by  letter,  for  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration,  and  then  assembled  them  in  council  to  de- 
cide on  the  measure.  They  met  accordingly,  and  decid- 
ed unanimously,  "  that  for  the  present  at  least,  the  attempt 
ought  not  to  be  made,"  and  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued. 

This  blockade  proved  very  distressing  to  the  British, 
by  cutting  off  the  forage,  and  supplies  of  fresh  meat,  and 
other  comforts  and  conveniences,  necessary  to  such  an 
army. 

On  the  first  of  August,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the. 
enemy  had  lost  in  various  ways,  about  2500  of  his  original 
force,  since  the  19th  of  April,  and  from  this  it  was  most 
probably  concluded  by  the  general  council  of  war,  that 
the  enemy  might  so  diminish  before  spring,  as  to  become 
more  vulnerable,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  American 
arms,  before  the  spring  recruits  should  arrive. 

Pressed  by  this  siege,  the  enemy  scoured  the  adjacent 
coast,  together  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
to  obtain  supplies  ;  this  led  the  several  governors  to  press 
the  commander  in  chief,  so  often  and  so  urgently  for  de- 
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tachments  from  the  army  before  Boston,  to  assist  in  thf 
defence  of  their  coast,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  resolve,  "  that  the  army  before  Boston  was 
destined  only  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  that  place,  and 
ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  detachments  for  the  security 
of  other  parts  of  the  country." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  these  patriotic  sons  of 
liberty  should  have  given  occasion  for  such  a  resolve  in 
Congress,  at  so  early  a  day  in  the  war;  yet  the  town  ol' 
Newport  went  one  step  further,  and  actually  stipulated 
wilii  Captain  Vv'allace,  commander  of  the  British  ships  ot 
war  on  that  station,  to  supply  him  with  provisions,  &;c. 
upon  conditions  that  he  should  spare  the  town,  and  adjacent 
country.  This  agreement  v/as  carried  into  eflTect,  and 
formed  an  article  of  exception  in  the  resolves  of  the  as- 
sembly of  Rhode-Island,  in  which  they,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  colonies,  denounce  as  traitors,  and  felons, 
all  such  as  shall  be  convicted  of  holding  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  ;  or  of  supplying  the  ministerial  army,  or 
navy,  with  provisions,  or  other  necessaries.  General 
Washington  saw  the  tendency,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
ill  elTects  arising  from  such  a  policy,  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter io  the  governor  of  Rhode- Island  accordingly. 

in  July  Georgia  joined  the  confederacy,  and  America 
then  took  the  title  of  the  "  Thirteen  United  Colonies." 

I  have  omitted  the  proceedings  of  Carolina,  particular!} 
upon  the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  and  the  operations  of  the  war  njight  not 
be  interrupted  ;  a  general  sketch  of  their  proceedings  mav 
not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place. 

South  Carolina,  immediately  upon  the  tidings  that  blood 
had  been  shed  by  the  British  at  Lexington,  convened  her 
provincial  congress,  consisting  of  172  members,  June  1st, 
by  a  summons  from  her  general  committee,  and  chose 
Henry  Laurens,  Esq.  President. 
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On  the  2(i  of  Jimc  they  passed  the  following  resolve 
unanimouaiy.  "  Thoroughly  convinced,  that  under  our 
present  distressed  circumstance?,  we  shall  be  justified  be- 
fore God  and  man,  in  resisting  force  by  force,  we  do  unite 
ourselves  under  every  tie  of  religion,  and  honor,  and  as- 
sociate as  a  band  in  the  defence  of  our  injured  country, 
against  every  foe  ;  hereby  solemnly  egaging  that  whenev- 
er our  continental  or  provincial  councils  shall  decree  it 
necessary,  we  will  go  forth,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our 
lives,  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  defence,  and  safety. 
This  obligation  to  continue  in  full  force  until  a  reconcilia- 
tion shall  take  place  between  Great-Britain  and  America, 
upon  constitutional  principles  ;  an  event  which  we  most 
heartily  desire.  And  we  will  hold  all  those  persons  inim- 
ical to  the  liberty  of  the  colonies,  who  shall  refuse  to 
subscribe  this  association." 

This  resolve  was  cordially  supported  by  the  people. 
On  the  5th  this  congress  proceeded  to  raise  two  regiments 
of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  rangers  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony;  and  the  language  of  the  day  was,  "  We  will  freely 
give  up  one  half,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  property,  to  secure 
our  liberties.''^ 

This  congress  assumed  the  reins  of  government  for  the 
colony  ;  issued  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit ;  received 
the  resignation  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  under  the 
governors  ;  issued  new  ones,  or  made  new  appointments. 
as  circumstances  might  require  ;  and  thus  took  the  sword 
and  the  purse  of  the  colony  into  their  own  hands. 

During  the  session,  the  governor,  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell, arrived,  and  was  cordially  received. 

On  the  21st  congress  waited  upon  the  governor  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  measures  they  had 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  his  excellency,  "tlmt 
no  love  of  innovation,  no  desire  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
government,  no  lust  of  independence  had  the  least  influ- 
ence on  their  counsels;  but  that  they  had  been  impelled 
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to  associate  and  take  up  arms,  solely  for  the  preservation, 
and  in  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
They  intreated  his  excellency  to  nnake  such  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  colony  and  of  their  true  motives,  as  to 
assure  his  majesty  that  he  had  no  subjects  who  more  sin- 
cerely desired  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  affection,  or 
would  more  willingly  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
real  service."  His  lordship  received  their  assurances, 
and  replied  like  a  courtier,  prudently  declining  to  censure 
■what  he  could  not  controul. 

They  next  delegated  their  authority  to  the  council  of 
safety  and  general  committee,  and  having  recommended 
to  them  to  give  the  covenant  a  very  general  circulation 
through  the  colony,  and  to  notice  particularly  all  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe* — they  adjourned. 

These  spirited  resolutions  were  entered  into  by  South- 
Carohna,  when  the  whole  colony  could  not  muster  3000 
pounds  of  powder.  This  did  not  abate,  but  rather  in- 
creased their  energies.  The  Council  of  safety  authorised 
an  expedition  to  East-Florida  in  quest  of  powder,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  adventurers,  who  sailed  from  Charlestown, 
and  proceeded  to  St.  Augustine,  where  they  boarded  a 
vessel  defended  by  her  crew,  and  twelve  British  grena- 
diers of  the  14th  regiment,  took  out  15,000  lbs.  of  powder, 
and  returned  in  safety.  This  was  an  act  worthy  of  the 
sons  of  liberty  in  South  Carolina. 

The  spirits  of  the  patriotic  sons  of  liberty  in  North 
Carolina,  took  fire  also  at  the  tidings  of  the  conflict  at  Lex- 
ington ;  rallied  round  the  standard  of  their  bleeding  coun- 
try, and  proceeded  to  organize  their  militia  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  southern  colony,  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
opposition  of  the  adherents  of  Britain.  Alarnned  for  ^J.ie 
safety  of  his  person  and  government,  Governor  Martin  be- 

*  All  non-subscribers  were  publicly  inferdj-ted  from  all  social  intercourse 
with  the  su'.scribers.  Several  were  contln^^,)  tn  thejr  own  hoiipe?  or  niar,- 
tations,  as  dangerous  to  society- 
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gan  to  fortify  bis  palace  at  Newbern,  and  to  rally  troops 
to  tbe  contest.  Tbis  alarmed  tbe  commillee  of  safety, 
and  they  assembled  a  force  ;  seized  the  palace  guns,  and 
gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  governor,  that  he  fled  to  Fori 
Johnston,  on  Cape  Fear  river ;  but  being  pursued  by  the 
sons  of  liberty  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ashe,  and 
again  alarmed  for  his  safety,  the  governor  tied  and  took 
refuge  on  board  the  king's  sloop  of  war,  the  Cruiser. 

Colonel  Ashe  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  governor, 
and  at  dead  of  night  entered  the  fort,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings, demolished  its  works,  and  razed  it  to  its  foundations, 
that  it  might  never  more  become  a  refuge,  or  a  strong 
hold  for  the  minions  of  Britain. 

The  committee  of  Newbern  still  followed  up  the  blow  ; 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, and  resolved  "  that  no  person,  or  persons  whatsoever, 
have  any  intercourse,  or  correspondence  with  him,  on 
pain  of  being  deemed  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America, 
and  being  treated  accordingly."  This,  at  that  day,  was  one 
of  the  severest  punishments  that  men  could  be  made  to 
endure. 

The  same  farce  was  acted  over  in  Virginia  ;  the  alarm 
given  to  Lord  Diinmore,  by  Capt.  Henry  and  his  volun- 
teers, when  at  Williamsburgh,  led  his  Lordship  to  fortify 
his  palace,  with  artillery,  and  put  himself  into  garrison, 
from  whence  he  denounced  Capt.  Henry  by  proclamation, 
and  his  followers,  as  rebels,  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  The  Virginians,  in  their  turn,  in  county  meeting 
applauded  Capt.  Henry,  and  denounced  the  governor, 
as  the  disturber  of  the  public  peace  ;  declared  the  purity, 
as  well  as  loyalty  of  their  motives  ;  their  attachment  to 
the  king,  and  the  coofititution,  &:c.  and  in  this  state  of 
mings,  uispatches  arrivkfrom  England,  designed  to  pro- 
cure the  approbaiion  of  the  colony,  for  the  conciliato- 
ry plan  of  Lord  North,  which  has  been  noticed  in  its 
nfaco- 
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The  governor  assembled  the  house  of  Burgesses  to  take 
into  consideration  the  despatches  ;  but  the  house  met  the 
governor  by  passing  an  act  of  censure  upon  his  conduct, 
in  attempting  to  secure  the  magazine,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  that  property  into  their  special  protec- 
tion, and  safe  keeping  ;  which  after  much  difficulty  they 
effected. 

The  next  day  an  alarm  was  spread  at  Williamsburgh, 
that  Captain  Collins  of  the  Magdalen,  was  about  to  land 
a  body  of  troops,  and  take  possession  of  the  city.  The 
patriots  assembled  in  arms,  and  were  ready  to  defend  their 
fires,  and  their  altars ;  but  when  they  learnt  the  situation, 
as  well  as  disposition  of  his  lordship,  they  retired  peace- 
ably on  board  their  ship. 

The  governor  thus  saw  himself,  as  he  supposed,  desert- 
ed  by  both  parties  ;  abandoned  his  palace,  and  retired 
with  his  lady  and  family  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of 
war,  then  lying  at  York  Town  ;  and  left  a  message,  for 
the  house  of  Burgesses,  acquainting  that  honourable  body, 
with  the  motives  of  personal  safety  that  had  compelled 
him  to  retire  ;  pressed  them  to  proceed  to  business  as 
usual ;  and  assured  them  that  he  should  continue  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  «Sic.  This  opened  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  parties,  in  which  the  house  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  his  lordship  to  return  to  the  palace,  and 
pledged  their  honors  for  his  personal  safety;  but  his  lord- 
ship declined  the  pledge ;  all  further  correspondence 
ceased,  and  the  house  adjourned  to  October. 

The  people  next  proceeded  to  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  by  appointing  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, who  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
people.  This  body  when  convened,  resolved  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  safety ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
resolve  that  an  armed  force  be  raised  immediately,  and 
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embodied,  sullicient    for  the  defence   and    protection   of 
the  province. 

Delaware  still  continued  firm  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Maryland  met  in  convention  at  Annapolis,  and  resulved 
as  follows  : — 

"  We  do  unite  in  one  band,  and  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves to  each  other,  and  to  America,  that  we  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  support  the  present  opposition 
carrying  on,  as  well  by  arms,  as  by  Ihe  continental  as- 
sociatioj),  restraining  our  commerce. 

"  Resolved,  That  there  be  forty  companies  of  minute 
men  enrolled  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  and  that  every  able 
bodied  effective  freeman  within  this  provionce,  between 
16  and  50,  (clergymen  of  all  denominations,  practismg 
physicians,  the  household  of  the  governor,  minute  and 
artillery-men,  and  persons  who  from  their  religious  prin- 
ciples cannot  bear  arms  in  any  case,  excepted,)  as  soon 
as  maybe,  and  at  furtherest  before  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  shall  enroll  himself  in  some  company  of  mili- 
tia." 

They  next  resolved,  that  committees  of  observation  and 
corresjpondence  be  chosen,  and  bills  of  credit  be  issued  to, 
the  amount  of  266,666  dollars,  forthwith,  for  the  use  of 
the  colony. 

Pennsj-lvania,  true  to  herself,  and  her  country,  ordered 
troops  to  be  raised,  armed,  and  clothed  for  the  public 
service,  throughout  the  colony,  and  even  the  Quakers 
united  in  the  general  preparation,  for  a  vigorous  defence 
of  liberty  and  the  laws. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  became  seriously  in  earnest 
in  guarding  their  city  against  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 
by  obstructing  the  channel  of  their  river  by  such  chevaux- 
de-frise  as  will  etifectually  resist  the  passage  of  large  ships  ; 
and  b^  the  construction  of  gun-boats,  carrying  one  heavy 
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cannon  in  the  bows,  that  may  be  sufficient  to  resist  smaller 
vessels.  &c.  And  thus  we  have  seen  at  one  view,  how  the 
whole  strength  of  United  America  was  roused  to  the  con- 
test, bj  the  conflict  at  Lexington,  and  the  spirit  that  fired 
the  breasts  of  the  patriotic  sons  of  liberty,  from  Georgia  to 
Maine. 

Massachusetts,  agreeable  to  notice  to  the  several  towns, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  met  in  General  Assembly  at  Wa- 
tertown,  July  19th,  and  adjourned  to  the  21st,  to  keep  the 
fast  ;  when  they  again  met  and  chose  counsellors,  and 
commenced  an  independent  government.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  house  voted  to  raise  thirty  thousand  pound,  for 
the  service  of  the  colony,  to  prosecute  the  war.  On  the 
11th,  they  voted  to  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  not  to  fire  away  one  charge  of  powder,  either 
at  game  or  mark  ;  but  to  reserve  it  all  for  the  public 
service. 

About  this  time.  General  Gage  sent  orders  to  New- 
York  to  invite  all  foreign  seamen  to  repair  to  his  standard, 
as  volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  by  a 
fleet  of  transports  from  the  sound,  about  2000  sheep,  110 
oxen,  together  with  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &;c.  from  Gard- 
ners-Island, and  elsewhere,  to  replenish  his  larder. 

Daring  the  operations  of  the  army  before  Boston,  the 
Americans  put  forth  all  their  eflbrts  to  collect  military 
stores,  and  turned  their  attention  to  Iheir  cruizers  on  the 
water.  They  sent,  and  purchased  powder  in  all  foreign 
ports,  where  it  was  practicable,  and  even  obtained  it  from 
Bermuda,  and  some  of  the  British  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  powder  in  many  of  the  colonies. 

In  October  a  small  naval  force  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mowat,  was  detached  for  tlte  destruction  of  Fal- 
mouth, in  consequence  of  orders  which  had  been  issued 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to  the  commanders  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war,  to   treat  the  Americans  as  rebels, 
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and  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  such  sea  ports  as  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion.  On  the  1 7th  Captain  Mowat  arrived 
before  the  town,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
made  known  to  the  inhabitants  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed -,  at  the  same  time  assured  them  that  if  they  would 
bring  to  him  eight  small  arms,  he  was  authorized  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  his  orders  until  the  next  morning. 
The  demand  was  complied  with,  and  in  the  morning  a 
committee  from  the  town  waited  on  the  captain  to  prevail 
on  him  to  spare  the  place ;  to  which  he  consented,  so 
far  as  to  wait  for  further  orders,  provided  they  would 
deliver  up  all  their  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with 
four  of  their  citizens  as  hostages. 

This  demand  was  resented  with  becoming  spirit  and 
indignation,  and  the  captain  commenced  a  terrible  can- 
nonade, and  bombardment  upon  the  town,  by  which  it 
was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
flames  of  Falmouth  like  the  flames  of  Charlestown,  flashed 
through  the  country,  and  fired  the  breasts  of  these  patri- 
otic sons  of  hberty,  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  and  roused 
them  afresh  to  union,  and  revenge. 

They  now  began  more  seriously  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  armed  vessels.  Massachusetts  in  her  convention 
granted  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Congress  also  fit- 
ted out  some  frigates,  and  caused  two  battahons  of  marines 
to  be  raised  for  the  marine  service,  and  framed  articles 
of  war  for  the  government  of  their  little  navy.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  fleet  was,  to  guard  the  sea  coast, 
and  restrain  their  own  citizens  from  carrying  supplies  to 
the  enemy.  General  Washington  also  employed  in  the 
service  several  cruizers  to  intercept  the  store-ships  of  the 
enemy,  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  army.  Congress 
at  the  same  time  established  regular  courts  of  admiralty, 
for  the  regular  adjudication  of  all  prizes;  all  which  pro- 
duced a  spirit  of  adventure  upon  the  seas,  and  the  Amer- 
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ican  coast  swarmed  with  privateers,  which  were  very 
successful,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy.  The  effects 
of  this  naval  war  were  soon  felt  by  the  supplies  of  ord- 
nance, arms,  and  military  stores  which  were  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  conveyed*  to  the  army  before  Boston, 
particularly,  in  the  capture  of  a  store-ship  laden  with  those 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  enemy  in  Boston.  This 
store-ship  was  taken  by  Captain  Manly,  of  the  privateer 
Lee,  who  was  uncommonly  active  and  fortunate  in  this 
naval  war. 

These  captures,  not  only  gave  support,  and  energy  to 
the  American  army,  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Boston  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  greatly  distressed  the  enemy,  by 
cutting  off  his  supplies  of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  the}'^  arrived  upon  the  American  coast, 
from  Britain. 

Sanguine  as  we  have  seen  the  ministry  of  England,  that 
America  would  never  dare  to  resist  an  armed  British  force, 
and  confident  as  had  been  some  of  her  generals,  that  five 
regiments  would  march  through  the  country.  We  are 
now  called  to  witness,  before  the  close  of  the  first  campaign, 
that  a  well  appointed  British  army  have  met  with  despe- 
rate valour,  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's-Hill ; 
are  closely  besieged  in  Boston,  where  they  are  indebted 
to  their  fleet  for  protection,  and  safety,  and  are  constrained 
to  transport  even  their  provisions  from  England,  (3C00 
miles.)  and  even  this  is  Avrested  from  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can cruizers,  and  converted  to  the  use  of  the  American 
army. 

Had  even  the  great  Pitt  himself  dared  to  predict  such 
disgrace  to  his  country's  arms,  in  the  midst  of  the  first 
campaign,  he  would  have  been  denounced  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country  5  yet  all  this  awaited  the  British  army  in 
Boston,  and  the  same  distresses  awaited  her  West-India 
colonies,  and  brought  several  of  them  to  court  the  friend 
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ship  of  America,  by  acknowledging  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  courting  her  trade,  for  wiiich  they  (particularly 
Bermuda)  offered  in  exchange,  arms,  ammunition,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  salt,  all  wich  were  greatly  wanted  in  Ame- 
rica. *> 

This  overture  was  promptly  met  by  the  colonies,  and 
the  commerce  was  accordingly  carried  on,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  committees  of  safety,  in  the  several  colo- 
oies. 

The  colony  of  New-York  had  thus  far  been  carried 
along  in  the  current  of  the  common  cause ;  but  at  this 
time  her  defection  again  became  alarming.  Governor  Try- 
on  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  North-Carolina, 
and  restored  to  the  government  of  New-York,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  weakening  the  exertions,  and  if  possible, 
detaching  this  colony  from  the  united  confederacy.  To 
effect  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Asia  man  of  war, 
and  Rivingston's  printing  press;  the  first  intimidated  the 
citizens,  and  the  last  corrupted  their  political  sentiments. 
When  this  political  poison  had  begun  so  far  to  operate,  as 
to  shew  itself  openly  in  their  conversation,  by  an  open 
avowal  to  join  the  standard  of  the  king  ;  that  Captain  Sears 
who  had  once  before  put  down  the  tories  by  the  force 
club-law,  again  rallied  his  patriots,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  horse  from  Connecticut,  well  armed,  entered  the 
city,  broke  up  the  press  of  Rivingston,  and  carried  off  or 
destroyed  his  types.  This  overawed  the  tories  at  this 
time,  and  gave  a  check  to  a  plan  regularly  concerted,  of 
inviting  the  enemy  from  Boston  to  New-York,  that  he 
might  become  master  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson, 
and  carry  on  the  war  by  dividing  the  co-operations  of  the 
colonies.  Although  this  defectionin  New- York,  was  at 
this  time  checked,  it  was  not  suppressed,  until  the  General 
Congress,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  passed  a 
resolve  "  to  arrest  and  secure  every  person  in  the   re- 
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spective  colonies,  whose  going  at  large,  may  in  their 
opinion,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony,  or  the  liberties 
of  America." 

Governor  Tryon,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  retired  on 
board  the   Halifax  packet,  and  continued  his  intrigues. 

Congrei»s  took  the  alarm  at  these  measures,  and  ordered 
two  regiments  to  be  raised  in  New- Jersey,  upon  the  con- 
tinental establishment,  and  marched  into  New-Ytrk;  the 
one  division  of  which  to  be  stationed  at  the  Highlands,  to 
carry  on  the  works,  agreeable  to  the  plan  sketched  to  Con- 
gress by  the  convention  of  the  colony,  and  the  other  divi- 
sion to  be  stationed  at  New-York.  This  post  in  the 
Highlands,  upon  the  Hudson,  was  tien  considered,  and 
ultimately  proved,  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  colony. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  that  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  was  the  recruting,  or  re-enlisting  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  and  its  vicinity.  To  meet 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  General  Washington,  upon 
this  important  subject,  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  29th  of  September,  to  repair  to  head  quarters,  and 
there  consult  with  the  commander  in  chief,  together  with 
tlie  governors  of  New-England,  "  upon  the  most  effectual 
method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  con- 
tinental army." 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  Rose  man  of  war,  and 
two  tenders,  commenced  an  attack  upon  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, which  continued  through  the  day  ;  very  little 
damage  was  done,  only  two  men  were  killed  ;  but  a  schoon- 
er laden  with  molasses  and  two  small  sloops  were  taken, 
and  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  This  gave  an  alarm  at 
Rhode-Island,  and  the  inhabitants,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
cleared  the  Island  of  all  the  stock  that  could  become  use- 
ful to  the  enemy.  Captain  Wallace  resented  this  removal, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  Island  of  CHhonnicut,  buTDt 
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the  houses  and  barns,  and  killed  in  a  wanton  manner,  one 
unarmed  inhabitant. 

These  depredations  and  alarms,  caused  General  Wash- 
ington to  detach  General  Lee,  to  Rhode-Island,  with  a 
small  corps  to  protect  the  settlements. 

On  the  llth  of  August,  a  correspondence  commenced 
between  General  Washington,  and  General  Gage,  upon 
the  abuse  of  the  American  prisoners,  who  had  been  bar- 
barously immured  in  the  Boston  prisons,  since  the  affair 
of  the  17th,  without  any  regard  to  rank,  or  station,  wound- 
ed or  unwounded,  and  who  were  denied  that  support,  and 
attendance  which  were  due  to  humanity  ;  for  which 
General  Washington  threatened  General  Gage  with  a 
retaliation,  unless  the  laws  of  humanity  were  better  ob- 
served. To  which  General  Gage  replied,  that  the  pris- 
oners had  hitherto  been  treated  with  indiscriminate  kind* 
ness,  as  he  knew  of  no  rank  that  was  not  derived  from 
the  king.  The  general  added,  "  I  understand  there  are  of 
the  king's  subjects,  taken  by  the  rebels,  labouring  like 
negro  slaves,  to  gain  a  daily  subsistence,  or  reduced  to  the 
wretched  alternative  of  perishing  with  famine,  or  taking 
up  arms  against  their  king  and  country."  He  also  added, 
"  Unfortunately  for  both  countries,  those  who  long  since 
projected  the  present  crisis,  and  influence  the  councils  of 
America,  have  views  very  different  from  accommodation." 

To  all  which  General  Washington  thus  replied,  on  the 
19th — "I  have  taken  time,  Sir,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry, 
and  find  the  intelligence  you  have  received  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  Not  only  your  officers,  and  sol- 
diers have  been  treated  with  a  tenderness  due  to  fellow- 
citizens,  but  even  those  execrable  parricides,  whose  coun- 
sels and  aid  have  drenched  their  country  in  blood,  have 
been  protected  from  the  fury  of  a  justly  enraged  people. 
You  affect  to  despise  all  rank.  Sir,  not  derived  from  the  same 
source  with  your  own.    I  cannot  conceive  of  one  more  honour- 
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able  than  that  which  jioxos  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a 
brave  and  afree  people,  the  purest  source,  and  original  foun- 
tain of  pozoer.  May  that  God  to  whom  you  appeal,  judge  be- 
tzoeeti  America  and  you.  Under  his  providence,  those  who 
influence  the  councils  oj  America,  and  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Colonies,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  are 
determined  to  hand  down  to  posterity, .those  just  and  invahia- 
ble  privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors.''' 

On  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  general  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  2000  men  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment  upon 
Ploud-Hill,  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  Bunker's-Hill. 
This  service  was  performed  under  a  severe  cannonade  from 
the  enemy's  works,  through  the  day,  with  the  loss  only  of 
two  men  killed,  and  two  wounded.  More  than  300  shells 
were  thrown  at  this  intrenchment,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  without  injury  to  one  man  ;  but  the  Americans  silenc- 
ed, or  sunk  the  floating  batteries  of  the  enemy,  lying  in 
Mystic  River,  which  attempted  to  annoy  their  works,. 
and  held  possession  of  the  ground. 

About  the  first  of  September  General  Washington  re- 
ceived, by  the -way  of  Rhode-Island,  about.  7000  pounds  of 
powder,  which  had  been  purchased,  and  brought  from  the 
English  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

At  the  same  ti^e  news  arrived  at  head  quarters,  that 
f!he  addresses  which  had  been  sent  to  Canada  were  favour- 
ably received,  and  that  neither  Canadians  or  Indians 
would  act  against  America.  The  general  detached  a  body 
of  troops  from  Cambridge,  under  the  command  of  Colo' 
nel  Arnold,^aided  by  Colonels  Green  and  Enos,  and  Majors 
Meigs  and  Bigelow,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  infan- 
try, and  three  of  riflemen,  in  the  whole  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  accompanied  by  several  volunteers,  whose 
breasts   glowed  with  patriotic  zeal.*     This  detachment 

♦  Amon£;st  these  was  Colonel  Burr,  since  vice-prfsidcnf,  nf  fhR  Unitpd 
States. 
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marched  to  NewbuvypoH,  and  on  the  19th,  embarked  tor 
the  River  Kenebec,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  ;  land- 
ed, and  embarked  on  board  their  batteaux  the  2-id,  23d,  and 
24th,  in  three  divisions,  and  began  to  ascend  the  river,  on 
their  way  to  Canada,  to  co-operate  with  an  army  under  the 
command  of  General  Montgomery,  then  about  to  cross 
Lake  Champlain,  and  commence  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada. All  this  was  effected  in  just  fourteen  days  from  the 
time  of  the  order  given  to  draft  the  1100  men.  Such 
expedition  is  rare  to  be  fou.nd. 

October  3d,  the  detachment  arrived  at  Norridgewog, 
and  on  the  10th,  tliey  arrived  at  the  great  carrying  place, 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  across,  after  having  endured  great 
hardships  and  dangers  in  ascending  the  river,  in  overcom- 
ing the  obstructions,  rapids,  carrying  places,  &;c.  together 
with  such  privations  as  they  endured  from  short  suppliee 
of  provisions,  which  were  now  reduced  to  the  allowance 
of  3  4  pound  of  pork  and  3-4  pound  of  bread,  or  flour  to 
each  man  per  day.  On  the  13th,  Colonel  Arnold  had  the 
imprudence  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  Quebec,  by 
the  hand  of  a  wandering  Indian,  giving  him  notice  of  his 
expedition,  and  the  object  of  destination  of  his  army. 
This  letter  was  delivered  to  the  governor  of  Quebec, 
and  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  city  put  upon  its  defence. 

On  the  12lh,  Colonel  Enos  arrived  with  his  4th  divi- 
sion ;  but  such  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consult  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  in  which  it  was  coolly,  and  maturely  decided,  that 
Colonel  Enos  with  his  division,  should  return,  and  leave 
the  other  divisions  to  prosecute  the  expedition  in  the  Ivsl 
manner  possible.  Colonel  Enos  returned  to  Cambridge 
with  his  division,  where  he  was  tried  by  a  special  court 
martia'),  and  honorably  acquitted. 

On  the  2('th  of  October,  they  reached  the  height  of 
laud,  at  die  head  of  ihe  river,  atier  sunnoanting  incredible 
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<iJifficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships,  with  many  losses  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  on  account  of  the  great  fresh- 
et which  the  late  rains  had  occasioned. 

From  the  head  of  the  Kenebec,  they  traversed  the 
forests  of  the  highlands,  which  extend  from  Georgia  to 
Canada,  under  the  general  name  of  Alleghany  mountains^ 
and  on  the  1st  of  November  came  down  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Chaudiere  river,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Having  left  their  batteaux  behind,  they  proceeded  by  land 
down  to  Quebec.  Such  were  the  privations  of  the  troops 
in  passing  the  mountains,  that  they  ate  their  dogs,  and 
even  their  cartouch  boxes,  leather  breeches,  shoes,  &ic.  be- 
fore they  could  reacti  the  French  settlements.  Thirty  one 
days  they  traversed  the  desert,  in  ascending  the  river,  and 
crossing  the  mountains,  witiiout  meeting  with  one  solitary 
hut,  or  the  footsteps  of  one  human  being,  except  of  their 
own  party,  until  they  came  down  upon  tiie  settlements  in 
Canada,  where  they  were  kindly  received,  and  hospitably 
treated. 

When  Colonel  Arnold  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Levi,  (which  is  opposite  to  Quebec,)  and  learnt  that  the 
enemy,  when  apprised  of  his  approach,  (by  the  letter,  be- 
fore mentioned)  had  removed  all  the  boats,  he  dispatched 
a  letter  to  General  Montgomery,  giving  him  notice  of  his 
arrival,  and  of  the  fate  of  his  letter.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember he  formed  his  encampment  at  Point  Levi. 

To  recount  the  sufferings,  and  hardships,  as  well  as  the 
losses,  and  privations  this  detachment  endured  in  ascend- 
ing the  river,  in  hauling  their  boats  up  the  rapids,  in 
transporting  them,  together  with  their  provisions,  and 
stores  over  carrying  places,  obstructt^d  by  ledges,  morass- 
es, and  mountains,  all  covered  with  alnio^t  impenetrable 
forests,  the  abodes  only  of  wild  beasis,  would  be  impos- 
sible :  to  add  to  these  distresses,  they  were  constraiiied  to 
multiply  these  distances,  by  being  obliged  to  pass,  and  re- 
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pass  several  times  at  each  portage,  to  transport  their  effects. 
In  these  scenes  of  distress  they  lost  all  their  powder,  except 
wiiat  was  contained  in  their  horns,  and  cartridges,  their  pork 
was  all  expended,  and  they  subsisted  on  half  a  pound  of  tiour 
each  per  day  for  four  days,  and  before  they  reached  the 
settlements  in  Canada,  their  whole  stock  was  consumed, 
and  they  would  have  travelled  thirty  miles  without  food, 
had  not  Colonel  Arnold  arrived  unexpectedly  with  a  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  which  relieved  their  necessities,  and  soon 
made  them  forget  all  their  sufferings,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty,  and  enabled  them  to  boast  of  the  exploits  they  had 
performed. 

During  these  operations  General  Montgomery  penetra- 
ted into  Canada  with  his  army,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  accompanied  by  General  Schuyler,  who  joined  him 
at  the  Isle  le  Motte,  and  published  his  manifesto,  in  which 
he  proclaimed  peace  with  the  Canadians  ;  but  war  with 
the  British. 

On  the  8th  General  Schuyler  returned  with  his  division 
to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  and  fortified  that  position  ;  but  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  being  reinforced,  commenced  the  siege 
of  St.  Johns.  During  the  operations  of  this  siege,  Col. 
Ethan  Allen  and  Major  Brown  concerted  an  attack  upon 
Montreal,  which  failed,  through  the  failure  of  Major 
Brown,  and  Colonel  Allen,  after  having  crossed  over  upon 
the  Island  o^  Montreal,  and  sustained  a  sharp  conflict  with 
(General  Carleton,  was  constrained  to  surrender,  with  all 
his  party,  with  the  loss  of  15  killed,  and  7  wounded, 
out  of  73,  which  constituted  the  whole  force  under  his 
command. 

When  rash  measures  fail,  they  always  incur  censure  ; 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  attack  upon  Montreal.  September 
25th. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston, 
passed  the  fort  of  St.  Johns,  with  a  small  detachment  in 
batteaux,  and  surprised  the  fort  of  Chamblee,  where  thej 
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found  six  tons  of  powder,  &c.  with  this  ammunition  they 
pushed  the  siege  of  St.  Johns.  Governor  Carleton  mus- 
tered a  party  of  Canadians,  and  Indians,  at  Montreal,  and 
marched  to  the  rehef  of  St.  Johns  ;  bat  Colonel  Warner 
with  about  300  Green  Mountain  Boys,  met  the  general 
at  their  landing,  threw'them  into  disorder,  and  drove  them 
back  to  Montreal  ;  on  the  2d  of  November  St.  Johns 
surrendered  to  General  Montgomery  by  capitulation,  and 
the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

On  the  12th  General  Montgomery  entered  Montreal  in 
triumph,  and  Oil  the  17th  eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  Gene- 
ral Prescot,  and  several  other  officers,  and  about  120  pri- 
vates, with  a  large  supply  of  flour,  beef,  Butter,  Sec.  besides 
cannon,  small  arms,  and  military  stores,  were  taken  ;  all 
which  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  American  army,  in 
prosecuting  tlie  reduction  of  Canada.  But  Governor 
Carleion  had  escaped  in  a  single  batteaux  with  muffled  pad- 
dles in  the  night,  and  retired  to  Quebec. 

General  Montgomery  determined  to  brave  the  season, 
and  follow  up  his  successes  by  marching  directly  down  to 
Quebec  and  joining  Colonel  Arnold  before  that  city  ;  but 
the  distance  was  great,  the  season  cold,  and  the  troops 
began  to  be  homesick,  and  pressed  in  crowds  for  furloughs, 
or  discharges ;  these  could  not  be  resisted  ;  such  was  the 
state  of  discipline,  or  rather  want  of  discipline,  by  which 
his  army  was  weakened,  and  the  expedition  ruined. 

Colonel  Arnold  had  crossed  over  upon  the  Quebec  shore, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  and  formed  his  troops  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham  ;  but  he  found  his  numbers  so  reduced- 
and  their  muskets  and  ammunition  in  such  a  bad  conditals 
that  he  could   not  with  sifety  meet  the   enen  to  arms, 
prudently  retired  and  fixed  his  positior^dt  an  end  ;  but  the 
ble,  November  19th;  the  sam^ 

arrived  at  Quebec  from  IV^mery,  at  the  head  of  the  Nrw- 
its  surrender.  ^  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence- 
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On  the  1st  of  December  General  Montgomery  arrived 
with  his  army,  (if  that  could  be  called  an  army  which  was 
reduced  by  detachments  left  in  garrisons,  and  those  who 
had  returned  home,  to  the  pitiful  number  of  about  300 
men,)  supported  by  three  armed  schooners,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  all  such  supplies  as  were  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  whole  army,  as  well  as 
for  the  operations  of  the  siege.  On  the  5th  the  general 
set  down  before  Quebec,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm. 

The  cold  had  now  become  severe,  as  is  usual  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  the  sutierings  of  the  army  in  conducting  a  siege 
against  a  walled  town,  had  become  incomparably  distress- 
ing. Nothing  short  of  that  patriotic  firmness,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral and  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  could  have  support- 
ed them  uider  such  fatigues,  with  but  a  handful  of  men,  say 
eight  hundred  at  most,  and  these  raw  undisciplined  troops, 
unaccustomed  to  a  siege,  or  even  to  a  single  campaign  in 
those  mild  climates,  and  in  those  mild  seasons,  when  sol- 
diers commonly  keep  the  field. 

This  Gibraltar  of  America  was  then  garrisoned  by  about 
laOO  men,  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Can- 
ada, Sir  Guy    Carleton ;    yet   the  brave  General  Mont- 
gomery set  down  before  this  strong  hold  in  the  severity  of 
wtfiter,  and  opened  his  trenches  in  the  snow,  (the  ground 
bemg    impenetrably  fixed    by  the    frost,)   and    hardened 
these  trenches  with  water  frozen  into  ice,  and  commenced 
the  operations  of  a  siege.     In  this  state  of  things,  insep- 
arable difficulties  presented  themselves  ;  his  cannon  were 
i.v/ir»    light  to  make  any  impression    upon   the  walls  ;  his 
When  jd-ie  wasting  their  strength    ia    vain,  under  the 
such  was  the  fate  o. incredible   hardships  as   were  likel}    to 
25th.  ■:>nd  exhaust  their  spirits.     Added 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Majcvice  were  short,  and  many 
passed  the  fort  of  St.  Johns,  wii. 
batteaux,  and  surprised  the  fort  of 
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q(  them  about  to  expire  soon,  when  this  httle  band  of 
heroes  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Impressed  with  all  these  solemn  realities,  General  Mont- 
gomery resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Quebec  by  storm  ; 
and  accordingly  called  a  council  of  war  to  consult  his 
ofticers,  and  concert  measures  for  the  desperate  event. 

At  this  council  it  became  very  difficult  to  overcome 
that  weight  of  opinion  which  opposed  the  measure,  until 
Colonel  Morgan,  with  several  other  officers  of  distinction, 
united  their  efforts  in  support  of  the  measure,  and  the 
general  was  gratified  with  almost  an  unanimous  voice  of 
the  council.  Before  the  day  arrived  for  execution,  the 
tidings  reached  the  enemy  by  several  deserters,  and  the 
general  adopted  the  following  plan,  by,  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  officers.  First  to  divide  the  army  into  four 
divisions.  General  Montgomery  to  lead  the  first  division 
in  person,  and  enter  the  lower  town  upon  one  side,  and 
Colonel  Arnold  at  the  head  of  the  second,  to  enter  it 
upon  the  other  side,  whilst  the  other  two  divisions,  under 
the  command  of  Majors  Livingston  and  Brown,  should 
make  two  feints  against  the  upper  town,  at  St.  lohns,  and 
Cape  Diamond,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  December,  1775,  pre- 
cisely at  5,  the  rockets  were  shot  into  the  air,  as  the  sig- 
nal agreed  upon,  and  the  attack  commenced.  The  officers 
and  troops,  faithful  to  themselves  and  their  country,  moved 
with  firmt  ess  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  scene,  and  the  cov- 
er of  a  driving  snow  storm,  and  the  city  was  beset  on  all 
sides  atohce.  But  the  enemy  witnessed  the  dischartre  of 
the  rockets,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  such  signals 
upon  such  occasions,  caught  the  alarm  and  beat  to  arms. 
Thus  alarmed,  all  hope  of  surprise  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the 
officers  led  on  to  the  attack. 

The  brave  Gen.  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  New- 
York  line,  auvanced  along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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dispersed  the  guard,  and  carried  the  first  battery,  without 
much  resistance  ;  but  before  he  could  overcome  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  ice  that  obstructed  his  way,  and  double 
Cape  Diamond,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  this  first  impres- 
sion of  terror  in  a  fleeing  enemy,  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  through  a  narrow  defile  formed  by  projecting  rocks 
under  the  impending  precipice  :  here  in  this  pass  he  as- 
sembled about  200  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  whose 
breasts  had  caught  the  kindred  spirit  that  fired  his  own, 
and  who  were  ready  to  support  their  general,  and  seize  on 
the  battery  which  had  so  lately  been  abandoned,  and  thus 
secure  their  entrance  to  conquest  and  glory  ;  when  one 
solitary  soldier  had  dared  to  return  to  the  battery,  seize 
a  match,  and  discharge  one  solitary  gun,  that  involved  in 
death  the  brave  Montgomery,  together  with  his  aid-de- 
camp M'Pherson  ;  Captain  Cheeseman  ;  his  orderly  ser-. 
geant,  and  one  private.  With  the  discharge  of  this  solita- 
ry gun,  the  soldier  fled,  and  the  fire  was  not  repeated  ;  but 
the  brave  Montgomery  had  fallen  ;  M'Pherson  and  Cheese- 
man,  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  had  fallen,  and  their 
spirits  had  fled  to  God  who  gave  them,  and  with  them  all 
hopes  of  victory.  The  troops  appalled  at  the  loss  of  their 
general,  retired  from  the  defile,  and  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Colonel  Campbell  led  them  back  to  a  position 
more  safe,  where  they  rested  in  security,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  other  division. 

Not  so  with  Colonel  Arnold  ;  he  entered  the  city  at 
the  place  of  destination,  at  the  head  of  his  little  band, 
accompanied  by  Caption  Lamb,  with  his  company  of 
artillery,  and  one  field-piece  mounted  upon  a  sled.  The 
main  body  followed  close  in  the  rear.  Here  were  the 
same  difficulties  to  be  overcome  which  embarrassed  the 
march  of  Gen.  Montgomery  :  a  narrow  defile,  obstructed 
with  immense  quantities  of  broken  cakes  of  ice  ;  and  this 
defile  was  guarded  by  a  battery  of  two  twelve  pounders, 
which  raked  the  troops  with  an  incessant  fire  of  gra{)e. 
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Fired  with  fresh  zeal,  as  the  dangers  thickened  upon 
him,  Colonel  Arnold  led  on  his  brave  troops  to  storm  this 
barrier,  whilst  his  flanks  were  galled  by  showers  of  mus- 
ketry, from  the  walls  and  pickets,  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  approached  the  battery,  a  musket  ball  pierc- 
ed his  leg  ;  shattered  the  bone,  and  caused  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  attack,  and  carried  to  the  hospital. 
Colonel  Morgan  succeeded  to  the  cammand  ;  rushed 
forward  amidst  a  shower  of  grape,  and  mounted  the 
battery,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whilst  his  riflemen 
fired  into  the  ambrazures,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  post.  In  this  rencounter  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  several  of  his  men,  were  taken  by  the  Americans. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  Colonel  Morgan  pressed 
forward,  in  momentary  expectation  of  learning  the  suc- 
cess of  General  Montgomery,  and  following  the  stand- 
ard of  his  chief  to  conquest  and  to  glory  ;  but  he  soon 
found  himself  hard  pressed  in  the  street,  galled  on  every 
side  by  the  surrounding  foe,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  tem- 
pestuous snow  torm,  without  a  guide,  and  unsupported  by 
the  main  body  ;  ignorant  of  his  route,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  points  of  defence.  In  this  state  of  anxious 
suspense,  they  were  soon  joined  by  Colonel  Green,  and 
Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow,  with  such  troops  as  they 
could  collect,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  200.  This 
was  all  the  force  that  could  be  relied  upon  from  such  an 
undisciplined  detachment  as  composed  this  expedition. 
When  the  light  of  day  began  to  appear,  this  little  band  of 
heroes  found  themselves  advanced  to  the  distance  of  about 
forty  paces  from  the  second  barrier,  which  lay  concealed 
behind  an  angle  of  the  street.  When  this  barrier  ap- 
peared in  view.  Colonel  Morgan  rushed  to  the  contest  at 
the  head  of  this  little  phalanx,  who  bore  their  scaling 
ladders  on  their  shoulders  to  mount  the  rampart,  and  dis- 
lodge the  enemy.  The  captain  of  the  post  ru?hed  out  at 
V«i,.  III.       '  2X 
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tlie  head  of  his  guard  to  disperse  the  Americans),  who  was 
shot  down  in  the  attempt,  and  his  men  recoiled,  and  re- 
sumed their  posts;  the  assailants,  at  the  same  time,  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  musketry  from  the  barrier, 
and  adjoining  buildings  ;  but  the  column  rushed  forward, 
ascended  their  ladders,  and  mounted  the  barrier  :  here 
to  their  astonishment,  they  discovered  a  forest  of  bayonets, 
that  bristled  in  array  against  them,  and  filled  all  the  street* 
To  advance,  was  death  ;  to  retreat,  was  dangerous  ;  they 
therefore  entered  the  adjacent  houses,  which  were  of 
stone,  and  kept  up  such  an  irregular  lire  upon  the  enemy 
as  was  practicable,  considering  how  much  their  arms  had 
suffered  from  the  storm  ;  it  now  appeared  that  not  more 
than  one  tenth  of  their  muskets  were  fit  for  duty,  notwith- 
standing all  their  precautions  to  preserve  them  from  the 
tempest.  When  this  last  resource  failed,  they  began  to 
concert  measures  for  their  own  safety,  by  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  and  making  good  their  retreat ;  ai.d  Majors 
Meigs  and  Bigelow  united  their  efforts  to  bring  off  the 
men;  but  even  this  had  now  become  desperate;  worn 
down  with  losses,  fatigue,  cold,  and  tlie  driving  tempest, 
the  soldiers  stuck  to  their  shelters,  and  coverts  in  the 
houses,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  appear  again  in  tlie 
streets.  By  this  time  a  detachment  of  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  200  men,  had  taken  post  in  their  rear,  with 
some  field   pieces,  and  entirely  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Thus  enclosed,  they  resolved  to  wait,  with  anxious 
hopes  that  some  good  tidings  of  the  success  of  their  gen- 
eral might  relieve  them  fiom  their  embarrassment  ;  but 
even  this  last  hope  failed  them,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  yielded  to  necessity,  and  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  as  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  this  desperate 
adventure  failed,  with  the  loss  of  the  general,  and  about 
400  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  j  but  tha  loss 
of  tne  enemy  was  trifling. 
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The  death  of  General  Montgomery  was  a  serious  loss 
to  the  American  cause,  and  severlj  felt,  as  well  as  deeply 
lamented  throughout  the  nation.  As  a  man,  he  possessed 
all  those  amiable  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  society  5  as  a  hero,  he  had  shewn 
himself  worthy  of  command,  by  his  active,  and  successful 
operations  against  the  fortresses  of  St.  Johns,  Chamblee, 
the  city  of  Montreal  ;  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
conquest  of  all  Lower  Canada,  excepting  Quebec.  As  a 
partriot  he  had  shewn  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
personal  consideration,  and  even  brave  the  winter's  blasts 
in  the  cold  and  dreary  regions  of  Canada,  and  support  the 
toils  and  distresses  of  a  winter's  campaign,  to  humble  the 
haughty  foe,  who  had  insulted  thejust  rights  of  that  coun- 
try which  now  claimed  him  as  tier  own,  and  which  had 
become  dear  to  him  through  the  sympathies  of  those  con- 
nubial ties  which  had  entwined  around  his  heart.  With 
his  last  advice  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  he  exclaimed — "  You  shall  never  blush  for 
your  Montgomery."  But  he  did  not  promise  that  her 
heart  should  not  bleed  for  her  Montgomery ;  this  was  a 
promise  not  at  his  command  ;  this  he  left  to  God  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  men  ;  and  sharp  as  his  arrows  often 
are,  that  pierce  the  tenderest  heart,  they  are  always  the 
shafts  of  wisdom,  directed  in  justice,  and  tempered  with 
mercy  ;  even  under  the  keenest  sensibilites  of  anguish 
and  distress.  Such  was  Montgomery's  fall ;  such  the 
wound  it  gave  ;  and  such  the  sympathy  that   felt  the  pain. 

Impressed  with  the  excellent  worth  of  this  distin- 
guished martyr  to  the  cause  of  America,  Congress  caus- 
ed a  monument  to  be  erected  with  an  inscription  highly 
commemorative  of  his  exalted  worth. 

We  will  now  leave  Colonel  Arnold  to  continue  the 
blockade  of  Quebec,  and  pursue  the  siege  of  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KEVOLUTION  CONTINUED. SIEGE  OF  BOSTON  CONTINUED. — • 

EVACUATION   OF  BOSTON. CAPTURE  OF    NEW-YORK. 

General  Gage  had  been  recalled  from  his  command  in 
Boston,  and  succeeded  by  General  Howe  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  aimy  lay  in  an  inactive  state  of  blockade, 
notwithstanding  all  the  embarrassments  that  attended  Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  the  want  of  powder,  in  recruiting  hie 
army,  aftc-r  the  times  of  the  first  levies  had  expired,  and 
the  nun.cious  advantages  the  enemy  might  have  derived 
from  these  embarrassments. 

Congress  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  disposition 
General  Washington  had  shewn  to  his  officers,  to  commence 
an  attack  upon  Boston,  and  destroy  the  first  hopes  of  the 
enem),  by  a  general  storm  ;  nor  of  the  disposition  of  the 
officers  to  delay  such  an  attempt ;  but  imputing  this  delay 
to  the  fear  they  might  entertain  for  the  safety  of  the 
town  ;  Congress  being  desirous  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
resolved  as  follows — "  that  if  General  Washinton,  and  his 
council  of  war,  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  successful 
attack  might  be  made  upon  the  troops  in  Boston,  he  should 
make  it  in  any  manner  he  might  think  expedient,  notwith- 
standing the  town,  and  property  in  it  might  thereby  be 
destroyed." 

This  resolve  was  duly  communicated  to  the  general  ; 
but  the  time  had  gone  by,  the  changes  both  in  number  and 
spirit  of  the  army  had  been  great,  since  the  first  contem- 
plated attack  ;  which  change  the  general  communicated 
to  Congress  in  reply,  with  the  following  remark — •'  It  is 
not,  [says  he.]  in  the  pages  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like 
ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the  en- 
emy, for  six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  disband  one  army,  and  recruit  anoth- 
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er,  within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments, 
is  more  than  probably  was  ever  attempted  ;  but  if  we 
succeed  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  we  have  done  in  the 
former,  I  shall  think  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of 
my  whole  life." 

The  general  in  chief  might  have  proceeded  to  add,  the 
embarrassments  arising  from  the  want  of  arms,  as  well  as 
powder,  the  almost  total  want  of  bayonets,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  the  different  calibers  of  such  arms  as 
ihe  troops  brought  into  camp,  both  with  cartridges  and 
ball.  All  these  had  been  surmounted  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  the  troops  after  their  times  expired,  or  any 
part  of  them,  as  well  as  their  arms,  became  so  serious,  that 
a  committee  of  inspectors  was  appointed  to  fix  a  valuation 
upon  the  arms  generally,  and  a  forfeiture  of  two  months 
pay  was  declared  against  every  soldier,  who  should  leave 
camp  without  first  submitting  his  arms  to  this  inspection, 
and  then  delivering  up  to  the  service  of  the  public  all 
such  as  should  be  judged  fit  for  service. 

One  general  effort  had  been  made  to  supply  the  troops 
with  arms,  and  yet  sach  was  the  deficiency,  that  General 
Washington  wrote  to  Congress  about  the  first  of  February, 
that  more  than  2000  men  in  his  army  were  then  without 
arms  of  any  sort,  and  that  his  whole  force  consisted  of 
only  8853. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  embarrassments,  the  general 
had  been  exerting  himself  to  make  preparations  through 
the  month  of  January,  to  collect  a  force,  which  might  au- 
thorize him  to  commence  an  attack  upon  Boston,  and 
destroy  the  regular  force  there,  before  they  could  be  re- 
inforced in  the  spring  ;  and  to  effect  this,  the  general  had 
called  in,  at  this  time,  thirteen  regiments  of  militia  from 
the  vicinity,  amounting  to  about  5000  men.  The  general, 
in  his  communication  to  Congress,  explained  the  motive? 
of  this  assembled  force,  and   thus  concludes — "  No  man 
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upon  earth  wishes  more  ardently  than  I  do,  to  destroy  this 
nest  in  Boston ;  no  man  would  be  willing  to  go  greater 
lengths  than  I  should,  to  accomplish  it,  if  it  shall  be  thought 
advisable  ;  but  if  we  have  no  powder  to  bombard  with,  nor 
ice  to  pass  on,  we  shall  be  in  no  better  condition  than  we 
have  been  all  the  year,  we  shall  be  in  a  worse,  as  their 
works  are  stronger." 

General  Washington  next  proceeded  to  pourtray,  in  a 
strong  and  impressive  manner,  the  lively  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  the  difficulties  already  experienced,  and  which 
ever  had  been,  and  ever  would  be  experienced,  from 
forming  an  army  out  of  a  repeated  succession  of  new 
recruits,  under  short  enlistments  ;  and  recommended  it  to 
Congress,  as  an  object  of  their  most  serious  regard,  to  fili 
up  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  enlistments  for  a  year,  or 
more,  or  during  the  war,  as  they  might  judge  proper,  and 
to  effect  this  he  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  a  boun- 
ty to  be  paid  each  soldier,  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  or 
more  if  necessary ;  and  thus  concluded — "  1  will  not  un- 
<lertake  to  say  that  the  men  may  be  had  on  these  terms  5 
but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  never  do  to  let  the  matter  alone, 
as  it  was  last  year,  until  the  time  of  service  is  near  expir- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  hazard  is  too  great ;  in  the  next, 
the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  disbanding  one  army  and 
raising  another,  at  the  same  instant,  and  in  such  a  critical 
situation  as  the  last  was,  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  words 
to  describe,  and  such  as  no  man  who  has  once  done  it, 
will  ever  undergo  again." 

Early  in  January,  Gen.  Washington  received  intelligence, 
that  Gen.  Clinton  was  about  to  sail  upon  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, and  at  once  concluded  that  New- York  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  destination  ;  he  immediately  detached  Gen. 
Lee  into  Connecticut  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
proceed  to  New- York  to  intercept  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
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to  suppress  the  tories,  who  were  collecting  in  that  vicini- 
ty.*    Also  to  call  on  New-Jersey  for  support. 

Congress  at  the  same  time  ordered  an  armed  force  into 
the  colony  of  New  York,  to  disarm  every  one  who  had  voted 
against  choosing  members  to  the  convention  ;  but  these 
orders  were  countermanded,  and  Gen.  Lee  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  orders,  raised  twelve  hundred  men,  and  marched 
down  to  New  York. 

Captain"  Parker,  of  the  Asia  man  of  war,  spread  a  gene- 
ral alarm  with  his  threats,  that  if  Gen.  Lee  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  city,  he  would  immediately  destroy  it.  The 
committee  of  safety  communicated  this  threat  to  Gen. 
Lee,  and  expressed  their  fears  ;  but  Gen.  Lee  entered  the 
city.  Congress  also  sent  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  Gen.  Lee,  upon  the  expediency 
of  his  measures  ;  but  Lee  overruled  both,  and  entered  upon 
the  work  of  fortifying  New-York,  and  the  adjacent  posts, 
at  Hell  gate  and  upon  Long- Island,  as  well  as  at  the  High- 
lands. Capt.  Parker  recalled  his  threats,  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  loyal  inhabitants  who  resided  in  the  city. 

At  this  critical  moment  Gen.  Clinton  arrived  at  New- 
York,  and  finding  Gen.  Lee  strongly  fortified,  offered  his 
apology  as  being  only  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  Tryon,  and 
assured  his  friends  that  he  was  destined  to  North-Carolina. 
Gen.  Clinton  had  no  troops  with  him. 

Pending  t^iese  movements,  the  weather  became  severe, 
and  about  the  middle  of  February,  Gen.  Washington  con- 
sidered that  the  ice  might  be  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of 
the  contemplated  attack  upon  Boston.  The  general  in 
chief  summoned  a  council  of  war  upon  the  occasion,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  importance, 
as  well  as  expediency  of  the  measure  ;  but  the  council  took 

*  Gen.  Washington  consulted  John  Ad  m?,  Esq.  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  at  Watertown  to  attend  the  Profincial  Congress  ihere.  upon  ihe 
extent  of  his  powers,  as  well  as  Ihe  rxperliency  of  (he  measure  in  detach 
!ng  Gen.   I.ee. 
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into  consideration,  that  their  powder  would  doubtJess  fail 
them  before  the  attempt  could  be  carried  through,  and  that 
if  it  should  fail,  the  army  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  and  be  ruined  ;  they  were  therefore  almost  unani- 
mous against  the  attack,  and  it  failed. 

The  regret  which  the  general  felt  upon  this  occasion,  is 
thus  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Congress. 

"  Perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation  may  have 
given  different  ideas  to  me,  from  those  which  influenced  the 
gentlemen  I  consulted  ;  and  might  have  inclined  me  to  put 
more  to  the  hazard  than  was  consistent  with  prudence.  If 
it  had  this  effect,  I  am  not  sensible  of  it,  as  I  endeavoured 
to  give  the  subject  all  the  consideration  a  matter  of  such 
importance  required.  True  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging, that  I  have  many  disagreeahle  sensations 
'on  account  of  my  situation  ;  for  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  the 
continent  fixed  on  me,  with  anxious  expectations  of  hearing 
of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military 
operation  for  the  want  of  necessary  means  to  carry  it  on,  is 
not  very  pleasing  ;  especially  as  the  means  used  to  conceal 
njy  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also  from  our 
friends,  and  add  to  their  wonder." 

The  recruiting  under  the  new  regulations  had  progressed 
so  successfully,  that  by  the  1st  of  March,  the  army  before 
Boston  amounted  to  about  14,000  men,  and  General  Wash- 
ington again  called  into  the  field  about  6000  militia,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole,  a  force  of  about  50,000  strong  ;  with  this 
force  General  Washington  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  action,  or  drive  him  from  Boston.  To  effect  this,  he 
commenced  his  operations  by  ordering  General  Thomas, 
with  a  detachment  from  Roxbury,  to  march  onto  Dor- 
chester heights,  and  fortify  this  position.  Preparatory  to 
this  movement,  a  general  bombardment  of  the  town  com- 
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menced  on  the  nights  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  March, 
successively,  which  alarmed  the  enemy  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  general  attack ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th, 
General  Thomas  marched  on  to  the  heigths  ;  and  such  was 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  that  they  had  penetrat- 
ed through  the  deep  frost,  and  thrown  up  a  breast-work 
sufficient  to  cover  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the 
morning.  This  movement  gave  a  general  alarm  in  Bos- 
ton, and  General  Howe  saw  at  once,  that  he  must  either 
dislodge  the  Americans,  or  evacuate  Boston  ;  for  Dorches- 
ter heights  commanded  the  harbour,  and  endangered  the 
fleet.  The  first  was  resolved  upon,  and  Lord  Piercy  was 
ordered  to  the  service,  and  actually  embarked  with  about 
three  thousand  men,  upon  the  expedition  ;  but  the  weather 
was  so  tempestuous  for  several  days,  that  it  defeated  the 
enterprise. 

General  Washington  had  made  his  arrangements  to  com- 
mence an  attack  upon  Boston,  as  soon  as  this  detachment 
should  become  engaged  at  Dorchester ;  but  the  storm 
which  defeated  the  expedition  of  Lord  Piercy,  most  prob- 
aby,  saved  the  British  army  in  Boston. 

Thus  pressed  upon  all  sides.  General  Howe  soon  made 
knawn  his  intentions  to  leave  Boston,  which  were  commu- 
nicated to  General  Washington  by  the  select-men  of  the 
town,  through  a  special  flag.  General  Washington  now 
turned  his  attention  to  New- York,  and  sent  on  several 
detachments  to  strengthen  that  post,  before  the  enemy  had 
embarked  his  troops  at  Boston,  that  he  might  support 
General  Lee.  On  the  17th  of  march  General  Howe  em- 
barked his  troops ;  evacuated  Boston  ;  and  fell  down  to 
Nantasket  roads,  and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  he  sailed 
for  Halifax.  The  joy  excited  upon  the  recovery  of  Boston 
became  universal  throughout  the  united  colonies;  and 
called  forth  the  following  resolution  of  Congress — "  That 
iChe  thanks  of  Congress,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name 

Vor.  JIT,  32 
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of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  whom  thej  represent,  be 
presented  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and 
spirited  conduct,  in  the  siege,  and  acquisition  of  Boston, 
aiid  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  event,  and  presented  to  his  excellency,  and  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  a  proper  device  for  the  medal." 

The  enemy  remov<;d  all  his  valuable  effects  from  Boston, 
and  carried  off  all  the  tories  to  Halifax,  and  the  town  was 
left  without  much  damage. 

Pending  these  operations  in  the  north,  the  patriots  of 
Virginia  proceeded  to  organise  their  militia,  to  raise  min- 
ute men,  and  thus  strengthen  the  cause  of  liberty  in  that 
colony.  But  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor,  made  as  great 
preparation  to  collect  a  military  force  to  support  the  roy- 
al cause,  which  was  covered  by  several  ships  of  war,  then 
Stationed  upon  that  coast.  To  overawe  the  patriots,  the 
fleet  attempted  to  burn  the  town  of  Hampton  ;  but  the 
commanding  officer  at  Williamsburg,  sent  a  detachment  in 
the  night,  who  reached  Hampton  in  tlie  morning,  at  the 
time  the  enemy  commenced  his  cannonade,  and  repelled 
the  attack  by  their  small  arms,  and  he  withdrew  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  one  tender,  which  was  captured  by  the 
patriots.  This  brave  defence  highly  incensed  the  govern- 
or, and  he  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  colony,  and  at 
the  same  time  called  on  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  king,  6n  penalty 
of  being  considered,  and  treated  as  rebels,  and  traitors  :Tie 
also  offered  freedom  to  all  indented  servants,  (such  as  ap- 
prentices and  others,)  and  to  all  negroes,  or  slaves  that 
would  join  him. 

Under  the  impression  of  this  proclamation,  his  lordship 
collected  a  very  considerable  force,  w'  o  were  assembled 
about  Norfolk,  and  threatened  the  sunjugation  of  that  part 
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of  the  colony.  The  patriots  at  Williamsburg  detached  a 
regiment  of  regulars,  with  a  party  of  minute  men,  who 
marched  down  to  Norfolk,  and  besieged  his  lordship  in  his 
fort,  by  throwing  up  a  breast-work,  and  watching  his  move- 
ments ;  but  they  had  no  cannon  to  carry  forward  their 
siege. 

His  lordship  resented  this  indignity,  and  detached  Capt 
Fordyce  at  the  head  of  about  60  grenadiers,  of  the  14th  re- 
giment to  storm  the  breast-work  of  the  patriots.  This  offi- 
cer obeyed  his  order  with  great  bravery,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  December,  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
fixed  bayonets  ;  but  the  patriots  opened  upon  the  column 
such  a  well  directed  fire,  both  in  frout,  and  on  the  flanks,  that 
the  detachment  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  Capt.  For- 
dyce left  dead  on  the  field,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  breast- 
work, with  the  whole  column  of  grenadiers.  The  patriots 
did  not  loose  one  man. 

The  next  night  his  lordship  abandoned  his  fort,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  principal  followers,  or  adherents,  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  the  patriots  entered  Norfolk  in  triumph,  where 
they  amused  themselves  by  firing  into  the  vessels  that  lay 
within  musket  shot,  from  the  buildings  near  the  harbour. 

To  revenge  this  indignity,  his  lordship  ordered  the  ships 
f  o  destroy  the  town,  which  order  was  obeyed  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  by  a  heavy  cannonade  ;  and  a 
party  were  landed  who  set  fire  to  the  town.  By  some 
strange  fatality,  the  patriots  rejoiced  at  this  event,  and 
cheerfully  saw  the  flames  rage  in  Norfolk  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  then  coolly  and  deliberately  set  fire  to,  and  de- 
stroyed the  remainder;  thus  wantonly  reducing  the  hand- 
somest town  in  Virginia,  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

His  lordship  continued  his  depredations  upon  the  coast, 
burning,  plundering  and  destroying,  like  a  common  ma- 
rauder, until  his  own  party  were  disgusted  with  his 
-ravage  depredations,    and  then  he  withdrew  with  his  min- 
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ions,  and  negro  booty,  (say  1000,)  with  a  fleet  of  about 
50  vessels,  to  Florida,  Bermuda,  &;c.  where  the  negroes 
were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern. 

Virginia  saw  the  necessity  of  augmenting  her  military 
establishment,  from  two,  to  nine  regiments,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  own  coast,  and  interior  quiet,  and  these 
regiments  were  afterwards  taken  into  the  continental  estab- 
lishment. 

The  same  troubles  awaited  North-Carolina  that  we 
have  witnessed  m  Virginia :  Governor  Martin  retired  on 
board  a  ship  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  River,  and  attempted 
to  rally  his  party  around  the  royal  standard,  by  calling  in 
the  Scotch  emigrants,  who  had  settled  in  the  back  coun- 
try, and  other  royalists,  to  support  his  cause,  until  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  could  give  him  support,  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Lord  Cornwallis  could  arrive  from  Ireland, 
with  a  squadron  and  7  regiments,  early  in  the  spring. 

A  banditti,  who  stiled  themselves  regulators,  had  for 
some  time  set  at  defiance  ail  law,  but  their  own,  and 
this  depended  upon  their  own  wills  ;  these  now  joined 
the  standard  of  the  governor,  and  when  assembled  at 
Cross-Creek,  on  the  li)th  of  February,  amounted  to  about 
1600.  The  Scotish  Chief,  General  M'Donald,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  governor,  commanded  this 
force. 

General  Moore,  assembled  a  party,  which  together 
with  his  own  regiment,  amounted  to  about  1100  men, 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  halted  and  intrenched 
themselves  near  to  Cross-Creek,  to  reconnoiter  their  posi- 
tion. On  the  12th,  the  enemy  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  sent  to  his  camp  the  governor's  proclamation,  with  a 
manifesto,  and  a  letter  to  the  general  ;  and  on  the  two 
followiag  nights  General  M- Donald  drew  off  his  army  to- 
wards Megro-head-point.     General  Moore  ordered  Colo- 
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iiels  Caswell  and  Lillington  to  unite  their  forces  with  him, 
and  pursue  the  enemy. 

Colonels  Lillington  and  Caswell  formed  a  junction  at 
Moore's  Creek  bridge  ;  proceeded  to  destroy  part  of  the 
bridge,  and  throw  up  a  small  breast-work,  and  awaited  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
the  enemy  advanced  in  force  at  day  break,  and  commenc- 
ed a  furious  attack  upon  the  breast-work,  under  the 
command  of  Captains  M-Cleod  and  Campbell,  (General 
M'Donald  being  detained  by  sickness.)  When  they  had 
approached  within  about  30  paces  of  the  intrenchment, 
the  patriots  opened  a  severe  fire  upon  them ;  their  cap- 
tains fell,  and  the  remainder  soon  fled,  the  patriots  pur- 
sued, and  their  General  M'Donald  became  their  prisoner 
the  next  day,  together  with  all  the  waggons,  baggage,  and 
military  supplies  of  the  army,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
13  waggons,  350  guns,  &c.  150  swords  and  dirks,  and 
about  1500  rifles.  General  Clinton  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  were  at  this  time  in  Cape  Fear  River,  waiting 
the  issue  of  events,  and  ready  to  join  the  royalists  in 
support  of  the  governor;  but  this  defeat  suppressed  the 
insurrection  in  North-Carolina,  and  established  the  pa- 
triots. 

Congress  had  recommended  to  South-Carolina  to  estab- 
lish a  new  form  of  government,  which  was  strongly  oppos- 
ed in  their  provincial  congress  ;  but  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  act  of  Parliament  bearing  date  December  21st,  1775, 
eonfiscating  all  American  property  found  afloat  on  the 
high  seas,  and  compelling  the  crews  of  all  vessels,  so 
taken,  to  serve  as  common  sailors  in  the  British  ships  of 
war,  arrived  by  express  from  Savannah,  which  turned  the 
scale  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  vote  for  an  independent  consti- 
tution,  with  this  saving  clause — "  till  a  reconcihation  with 
Great  Britain  shall  take  place." 
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Gen.  Howe,  whiie  at  Boston,  sent  four  transports,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Maitland,  to  Georgia,  to  obtain  a 
quantity  rice  ;  but  the  Georgians  rose  in  arms,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  South-Carolinians,  burnt  the  vessels, 
captured  the  crews,  and  thus  defeated  the  enterprise,  as 
well  as  the  expectations  of  Gen.  Howe. 

Congress  had  now  under  their  command  a  naval  force 
consisting  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  and  a  sloop,  carrying  a 
force  of  about  200  marines,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Ezekiel  Hopkins.  On  the  17th  of  February,  this 
fleet  sailed  from  Cape  Henlopen,  and  in  15  days  came  to 
anchor  off  the  island  of  Abacco,  lying  near  New-Provi- 
dence. From  this  station  the  marines  were  embarked  on 
board  several  small  transports,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
the  island  of  New- Providence  on  the  2d  of  March,  which 
they  took  with  but  little  opposition,  and  carried  otf  from 
the  fort  40  cannon,  15  brass  mortars,  &c.  together  with 
the  governor,  heut.  governor,  and  one  counsellor  of  the 
island. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  fleet  fell  in  with,  and  took  a 
British  schooner,  near  the  east  end  of  Long-Island,  and  on 
the  5th  they  took  a  bomb  brig,  laden  with  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores,  which  was  to  them  a  most  valuable  prize.. 
On  the  6th,  part  of  the  fleet  engaged  the  British  ship  Glas- 
gow, of  20  guns,  in  a  severe  action,  which  continued  from 
half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  until  night  parted  the  com- 
batants, and  the  next  morning  the  Glasgow  took  advantage 
of  the  wind,  and  joined  the  fleet  at  Newport.  Commo- 
dore Hopkins  stood  in  for  New- London,  where  he  deposited 
his  stores  taken  on  the  the  cruize,  by  order  of  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVOLUTION  CONTINUED. GENERAL  PREPARATIONS  IN  ENG- 
LAND    TO    CARRY    FORWARD  THE    WAR. PARLIAMENTARY 

DISCUSSIONS,  &C. 

Pending  these  operations  in  America,  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  together  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Washington  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  American  armies,  had  reached  England,  as  well  as  the 
addresses  and  petitions  of  Congress,  that  have  been  noticed, 
all  which  produced  very  serious  impressions  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  upon  government ;  but  the  king  and  the  ministry 
were  obstinately  bent  on  war.  The  sentiments  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  were  strongly  expressed  by  that  re- 
luctance they  shewed  at  enlisting  into  the  service,  which 
so  much  embarrassed  ministers  that  they  were  constrained 
to  the  alternative  of  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  to  fill  their  ranks  in  America,  and  of 
supplying  their  place  in  garrison  by  detachments  from 
Hanover.  Their  next  dependence  was  on  parJiamentj 
which  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  26th  of  October. 
The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  reproached  the 
American  colonies  with  ambitious  views,  and  as  aiming  at 
independence  ;  and  added — "  I  have  received  the  most 
friendly  offers  of  foriegn  assistance  ;  and  if  1  shall  make 
any  treaties,  they  shall  be  laid  before  you.  I  have  in  tes- 
timony of  my  affections  for  my  people,  sent  to  the  garrisons 
of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  a  part  of  my  electoral  troops, 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  established  forces  of  this 
kingdom  may  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority. 
When  the  deluded  multitude  against  whom  this  force  will 
be  employed,  shall  become  sensible  of  their  error,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  receive  the  misled  with  tenderness  and  mercy. 
1  shall  s.\yo  onthority  to  rrrtain  persons  to  grant  general. 
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or  particular  pardons,  and  indemnities,  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  receive 
any  province  which  may  be  disposed  to  return  to  its  alle- 
giance," &:c. 

Such  was  the  spirited  opposition  to  this  speech,  that  the 
debates  spun  out  through  the  night.  The  madness  and 
folly  of  that  war  into  which  ministers  had  involved  the 
country,  were  pourtrayed  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  as 
well  as  the  necessity,  and  immediate  expediency  of  clos- 
ing the  expensive  and  sanguinary  scene,  by  treating  with 
America  upon  such  terms  as  would  restore  her  to  her 
former  standing  in  her  relations  with  the  mother  country  ; 
but  all  to  no  effect,  the  die  was  cast,  and  although  Lord 
North  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  Ame- 
rican affairs,  yet  "  to  recede  will  be  ruin  and  disgrace." 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  motion  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  amend  the  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  was  negatived  by  278,  to  108;  and 
the  address  was  carried  forward  without  further  oppo- 
sition. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  opposition  was  equally  spir- 
ited ;  but  ministers  prevailed,  with  about  the  same  majority 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet  nineteen  peers  signed, 
and  entered  their  protest  against  prosecuting  the  American 
war,  in  which  they  animadverted  with  great  severity  upon 
the  measures  of  ministers,  in  employing  foreign  troops, 
(fee. 

The  legality  of  the  question  of  introducing  foreign 
troops  into  Great-Britain,  or  any  of  her  dependencies,  be- 
came serious,  as  a  national,  constitutional  question  ;  but  it 
was  overruled  in  both  houses  by  decided  majorities. 

These  points  being  settled.  Parliament  now  saw  their 

way  clear  to  go  all   lengths  with  ministers  in  prosecuting 

•  the  war  with  vigour.     It  was  now  proposed  in  a  committee 

of  supply,  that  the  naval  establishment  of  sailors,   and 
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marines,  should  be  augmented  to  28,000  men,  and  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  to  eighty,  upon  the  American 
station  ;  and  the  land  forces  also  to  consist  of  25,000,  of 
the  selected  troops  in  the  service.  To  counteract  this, 
the  enormous  expences  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Boston, 
were  arrayed  in  order,  together  with  the  slight  impres- 
sion they  had  been  able  to  make  upon  the  American  for- 
ces. Next  William  Penn  was  introduced,  to  shew  by  his 
testimony  to  ministers  the  true  character,  and  situation  of 
America. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  pro- 
cured an  examination  of  William  Penn  before  the  House 
of  Lords ;  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows — "  That 
Congress  was  in  the  highest  veneration  imaginable,  by  all 
ranks,  and  orders  of  men.  That  h'e  believed  implicit 
obedience  was  paid  to  their  resolutions  through  all  the 
provinces.  That  in  Pennsylvania  20,000  effective  men 
had  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  to  enter  into  active 
service,  if  necessity  required,  and  that  among  Ihem  were 
persons  of  the  most  respectable  character  in  the  province. 
That  he  presumed  the  major  part  were  in  flourishing  situ- 
ations. That  beside  these  20,000,  there  were  4000  minute 
men,  whose  duty  was  pointed  out  by  their  description  ; 
they  were  to  be  ready  for  service  at  a  minute's  warning. 
That  the  Pennsylvanians  understood  perfectly  the  art  of 
making  gun-powder ;  that  they  had  made  that,  and  saltpe- 
tre, and  that  the  art  of  casting  cannon  had  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  That  small  arms  had  been  made 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  could  be  imagined. 
That  the  Americans  were  equally  expert  with  the  Euro- 
peans in  ship-building.  That  he  was  sure  the  language  of 
Congress  expressed  the  sense  of  the  American  people  in 
general.  That  the  petition  he  had  presented  to  the  king, 
had  been  considered  as  an  olive  branch,  and  that  he  had 
been  complimented  by  his  friends  as  the  messenger  of 

Vor,.  HI.  23 
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peace.  That  he  imagined  the  Amciicans,  who  placed 
much  reliance  on  the  petition,  would  be  driven  to  despe- 
ration, by  its  refusal.  That  he  imagined  that  sooner  than 
yield  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  unjust  claims  of 
Great-Britain,  the  Americans  would  take  the  resolution 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid  ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
neglect  with  which  the  last  petition  was  treated,  would 
induce  the  Americans  to  resign  all  hopes  of  pacific  nego- 
ciations,"  &;c. 

When  William  Penn  had  withdrawn,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond moved — "  that  the  matter  of  the  American  peti- 
tion affords  ground  for  the  conciliation  of  the  unhappy 
differences  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object."  A  warm,  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  the 
question  was  taken  and  lost,  86  to  33. 

When  the  subject  of  supplies  came  up  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  found  that  the  taxes  in  America  were  not 
likely  to  ease  the  burthens  of  the  nation,  as  had  been 
contemplated,  under  their  system  of  coercive  measures, 
the  weight  about  to  come  on  their  purses  made  them  pause, 
and  reflect,  more  than  all  the  principles  of  injustice  and 
corrupt  policy  that  had  been  urged  lionie  to  their  con- 
sciences. When  ministers  therefore,  talked  of  abandoning 
their  system  of  taxes.  Parliament  declared  tl  ey  would 
abandon  their  system  of  supplies.  To  meet  this,  minis- 
ters were  obliged  to  resume  the  plan  of  American  taxes ; 
and  then  the  gentlemen  were  ready  to  giant  supplies, 
even  with  a  land  tax  of  45.  upon  the  pound,  equal  to  one 
fifth  of  its  value. 

When  the  bill  prohibiting  all  further  intercourse  with 
Aojerica  was  introduced,  it  opened  a  fresh  debate,  which 
was  conducted  with  great  warmth,  and  spirit.  In  the 
course  of  this  animated  debate,  it  was  urged,  that  the 
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guardian  genius  of  America  had  presided  over  the  counsels 
of  this  house,  and  inspired  them  with  such  measures  and 
resolves,  as  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  union, 
and  interest  of  the  colonies,  and  tliat  this  bill  might  be 
fairly  said  to  stand  at  the  top  of  the  class  of  those  meas- 
ures, and  therefore  the  title  ought  to  be  changed  into  that 
of — ''  A  bill  for  carrying  more  effectually  into  execution 
the  resolves  of  Congress."  True  and  forcible  as  was  this 
remark  in  itself,  and  firm  as  it  was,  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  debate,  the  motion  for  the  bill  was  carried, 
December  11th,  192  to  64. 

The   same    spirited   opposition  attended  the  bill  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  in   which  the  whole  force  of  the  ar-  • 
guments  of  ministers  was  summed  up  in  a  war  of  necessity, 
by  the  following  anecdote. 

The  critical  situation  of  our  affairs,  says  a  great  law 
lord,  compels  us  to  fight.  The  laconic  speech  of  a  cer- 
tain Scotch  general  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
made  to  his  soldiers,  is  percisely  applicable  to  our  situa- 
tion. Pointing  to  the  enemy  he  said — "  See  you  those 
men  ?  kill  them  my  lads  or  they  will  kill  you."*  The 
question  was  carried  at  midniglit,  78  to  19. 

This  bill  was  also  followed  with  a  spirited  protest  signed 
by  eight  noble  lords,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  their 
head,  in  which  "  they  reprobate  the  clause  in  the  bill, 
with  indignation,  which  by  a  refinement  in  tyranny,  and  in 
a  sentence  worse  than  death,  obliges  the  unhappy  men  who 
<^hall  be  made  captives  in  this  predatory  war,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  families,  kindred,  friends,  and  country  ;  and 
after  being  plundered  themselves,  to  become  accomplices 
in  plundering  their  own  brethren." 


♦  The  noble  lord  doubtless  had  his  mind  upon  the  speech  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  baUle  of  Luizen,  a  tew  minutes  belore  his  dtatli,  on 
seeing  three  spuudrons  of  imperial  cuirasfiers  clothed  in  armour,  he  call- 
ed to  him  Colonel  Stalhaus,  and  pointing;  to  the  squadrons  said -"  Sfalhaus, 
charge  home  these  black  fellows,  for  they  are  the  men  that  will  undo  us." 

Russdt 
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His  majesty  gave  his  assent  to  this  bill,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  December  21st,  1773. 

His  majesty  made  application,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the 
States  General,  for  a  Scotch  regiment  in  their  service,  to 
be  employed  against  America  ;  but  it  was  refused,  with 
a  becoming  spirit  His  majesty's  message  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  met  with  success,  and  they  voted  him  400* 
men  out  of  the  12,000  voted  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, provided  they|be  no  expence  to  Ireland,  after  quitting 
the  kingdom.  The  Protestant  troops  proposed  in  the 
message,  as  a  substitute  to  be  stationed  in  Ireland,  were 
refused. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  the  ships  Acteon  and  Thun- 
der bomb,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Cork,  carrying  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  and  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  the  American  Col. 
Ethan  Allen,  to  convoy  the  transports  with  the  4000  troops 
to  America. 

Colonel  Allen  had  been  treated  with  great  severity  io 
England,  as  well  as  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  had  been  con- 
fined, until  this  time,  in  Pendennis  Castle,  in  Cornwall. 
When  Colonel  Allen  arrived  in  Cork,  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  his  benefit  and  his  companions,  which  afforded 
them  ample  supplies  ;  this  was  the  first  succour  they  had 
received. 

This  fleet  were  ready  for  sea  by  the  20th  of  January  ; 
but  were  delayed  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the 
settlement  of  some  doubts  about  his  powers,  until  the 
13th  of  February,  when  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  consisting  of 
43  sail  and  about  2500  troops,  destined,  as  was  supposed, 
for  the  middle  states  of  America.  This  fleet  were  over- 
taken by  a  terrible  storm  on  the  18th,  and  were  scattered  : 
a  part  driven  back  into  Cork,  others  into  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, (fee.  and  left  Sir  Peter  only  25  sail,  to  prosecute 
the  expedition. 
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Oil  the  lOlh,  Lord  North  moved,  "that  his  majesty's 
treaties  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  other  German  princes,  for  17,000  men 
to  be  employed  in  America,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  supply."  This  motion  caused  a  warm  debate,  which 
involved  the  questions  of  propriety,  as  well  as  expedi- 
ency of  hiring  foreign  troops,  and  the  measure  was  severly 
reprobated  ;  but  the  motion  was  carried  at  half  past  12  at 
night,  by  a  majority  of  242  to  88. 

The  same  question  produced  the  |j^e  animated  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  stated,  that 
this  body  of  17,000  foreign  troops  would  cost  the  naiton 
1,500,000/.  in  twelve  months.  All  that  language  could 
express,  was  said  to  excite  the  feelings  against  applying  to 
foreign  princes  for  aid  in  this  sanguinary  contest  ;  princes 
^vho  trade  in  human  blood  ;  but  more  especially  against 
caUing  on  the  people  of  England,  to  sanction  by  their 
support,  so  barbarous  an  action.  The  example  of  foreign 
aid  was  also  urged,  which  America  would  not  fail  to  follow, 
and  then  this  measure  would  involve  England  in  a  war  with 
all  Europe.  But  the  plea  of  necessity  carried  all  before 
it  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  and  the  question  was  car- 
ried  in  favour  of  ministers,  100  to  32.  This  was  also  mei 
with  a  powerful  protest. 

But  when  the  minister  brought  forward  his  demands  loj 
the  sum  of  845,000/.  on  the  11th  of  March,  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expences  of  the  last  year,  from  March  up  to 
January,  a  most  violent  opposition  burst  upon  the  minis-r 
ter,  and  appeared  ready  to  overwhelm  him. 

Calculations  were  immediately  made  to  shew,  thai 
every  man  in  garrison  at  Boston,  had  cost  the  nation  mon. 
than  100/.  in  less  than  one  year,  and  that  even  under  this 
enormous  expence,  their  privations  had  been  great,  and 
their  supplies  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  that  if  such  an 
expence  had  been  necessarily  incurred,  when  the  resistance: 
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had  been  so  feeble,  what  must  be  the  expence  under  the 
present  prospects  of  the  war,  when  the  united  strength 
of  yVmerica  would  require  such  vast  land,  and  naval  forces, 
to  make  any  impression  that  could    promise  success  ? 

All  this  opposition  was  idle  ;  the  motion  prevailed, 
180  to  57. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  made  one  more  effort  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  offering  a  motion, 
"  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  request- 
ing, that  in  order  to  stop  all  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  manifest  the  sincere  desire  of  the  king,  and  Par- 
liament to  restore  peace,  and  redress  grievances,  a  pro- 
clamation might  be  issued,  declaring,  that  if  the  colonies 
should  present  a  petition  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  or  to  commissioners 
appointed  for  such  purpose,  setting  forth  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  their  just  rights,  and  real  grievances,  the 
king  would  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  refer 
their  petition  to  Parliament,  where  they  might  be  con- 
fident it  would  be  duly  considered,  and  answered." 

This  motion,  however  wise  and  politic  in  itself,  and  how- 
ever ably  supported,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  presented  their  humble  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  for  peace  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  America  was  doomed 
to  bleed— and  the  first  division  of  the  German  troops, 
from  Brunswick,  sailed  from  Spithead  for  America,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  were  followed  the  next  day  by  Generals 
Burgoyne*  and  Philips. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  first  division  of  German  troops 
from  Hesse  Cassel,  sailed  from  St.  Helens  for  America. 
Five  days  after,  Lord  Howe  sailed  for  America,  in  the  Ea- 

*  Burgovne  had  left  Boston  for  England  in  December. 
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gle  man  of  war,  where  he  was  to  act  with  Gen.  Howe  upon 
a  commission  granted  to  them  by  letters  patent,  "  for  re- 
storing peace  to  the  colonies  in  North  America,  and  for 
granting  pardon  to  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects  there, 
now  in  rebellion,  as  shall  deserve  the  royal  mercy." 

The  estimates  of  the  forces  to  be  employed  this  year 
against  America,  amounted  to  about  G0,000  men. 

His  majesty  signed  all  the  bills  in  due  form,  in  the  house 
of  peers,  and  closed  the  session  with  the  following  clause 
in  his  speech. — "  It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you,  that  the 
assurances  which  I  have  received  of  the  disposition  of  the 
several  powers  in  Europe,  promise  a  continuance  of  the 
general  tranquillity." 

The  sailing  of  the  Cork  fleet,  and  its  place  of  destina- 
tion, were  very  providentially  discovered  before  its  arri- 
val upon  the  American  coast,  by  a  letter  from  the  British 
secretary  of  state,  addressed  to  LordDunmore,  governor  of 
Virginia.  This  letter,  an  extract  of  which  is  as  follows, 
was  taken  by  Capt.  J.  Barron,  amongst  other  dispatches 
sent  by  Lord  Dunmore  to  Gov.  Eden  of  Maryland,  and 
conveyed  to  Williamsburg. 

"  Sir, 
"  An  armament  of  seven  regiments,  with  a  fleet  of  fri- 
gates and  small  ships,  is  now  in  readiness  to  sail  to  the 
southern  colonies,  in  order  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
legal  government  in  that  part  of  America.  It  will  proceed 
in  the  first  place  to  North-Carolina,  and  from  thence  to 
South-Carolina,  or  Virginia,  as  circumstances  shall  point 
out." 

On  the  18th  of  April  two  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  Cape 
Fear  river,  with  part  of  the  17th  regiment,  and  from  that 
to  the  3d  of  May,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  suc- 
cession, bringing  Sir  Peter  Porker,  l.nrd  Cornwallis,  Gen. 
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Vaughan,  and  others,  and  were  joined  by  Gen.  Clinton, 
who  awaited  their  arrival  at  Cape  Fear  river. 

On  the  5th  Gen.  Clinton  issued  his  proclamation,  offer- 
ing pardon  to  all  such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms,  ex- 
cepting Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe — dated  on 
board  the  Pallas,  May  5th,  1776. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Dunmore's  forces  in  Virginia,  de- 
termined the  commanders  not  to  visit  Virginia  ;  but  to 
turn  their  attention  to  South-Carolina,  and  commence  an 
attack  upon  its  capital,  which  they  considered  must  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  such  a  fleet,  under  the  co-operation  of  about 
2800  land  forces. 

The  secretary's  letter  had  reached  South-Carolina  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  Gov.  Rutledge  had  made 
all  possible  preparation  to  receive  them.  He  had  strength- 
ei.ed  Sullivan's  Island,  and  erected  a  fort  of  the  palmetto 
tree,  (which  very  much  resembles  cork,)  in  which  were 
mounted  about  30  heavy  pieces  of  cannon. 

About  the  first  of  June  the  fleet  arrived,  consisting  of 
about  forty  or  fifty  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  off  Sullivan's 
Islands,  distant  about  5  or  6  leagues.  The  alarm  guns 
were  fired,  and  expresses  sent  off  into  the  conntry  to  order 
in  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

In  a  few  days  the  enemy  approached  nearer  with  their 
fleet,  and  landed  several  hundred  men  upon  Long-Island, 
which  is  divided  from  Sullivan's  Island  by  a  narrow  creek. 
On  the  10th  the  Bristol  50  gun  ship,  took  out  her  guns,  and 
floated  over  the  bar,  and  Gen.  Clinton  fired  off  his  procla- . 
mation  again,  as  he  had  done  before  in  North-Carolina,  of- 
fering pardon,  &c.  and  with  the  same  effect;  it  had  now 
become  too  late  in  the  day,  for  proclamations  in  America. 
The  militia  obeyed  the  summons,  and  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time,  several 
regular  regiments  from  the  northward  joined  them  in  the 
defence  of  Charleston,  under  the  coumiand  of  Gen.  Lee, 
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who  had  been  dispatched  to  watch  the  motions  of  Gen.  Clin- 
ton, after  he  left  the  Hook. 

The  popular  talents  of  General  Lee,  soon  collected  a 
force  of  5  or  6000  men,  including  militia;  and  all  was  bustle, 
effort,  and  exertion,  to  put  the  city  in  a  proper  posture 
of  defence  to  receive  the  enemy.  The  South  Carolina 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Gadsden,  Moul- 
trie, and  Thompson,  were  stationed  upon  -lames'  and 
Sullivan's  Islands  ;  and  the  regulars,  and  others,  were  sta- 
tioned at  Haddel's  Point,  and  along  the  bay,  in  front  of  the 
town.  Whole  streets  of  the  city,  near  the  water,  were 
barricadoed,  and  the  wharves  were  stripped  of  all  the 
valuable  stores  that  occupied  them,  to  open  a  line  of 
defence  near  the  margin  of  the  water. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  Experiment  of  50  guns,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Bristol,  and  crossed  the  bar.  On  the 
28th,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  accompanied  by  five 
frigates,  and  three  other  armed  vessels,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  and  the  cannonade  from  the 
ships  and  the  batteries  on  the  shore  became  terrible.  The 
enemy  performed  a  variety  of  manoeuvering,  to  rake  the 
American  batteries,  and  open  the  way  for  an  approach  to 
the  city  ;  but  God,  who  orders  and  directs  all  events,  de- 
feated their  designs ;  three  of  the  ships  ran  aground  on  a 
shoal  in  a  fair  reach  of  the  American  batteries,  and  two 
others  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  in  this  confusion  the  fire 
of  the  Americans  raked  the  ships  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  mere  wrecks,  both  in  their  hulls  and  cigging ; 
and  strewed  their  decks  with  the  carnage  of  their  crews. 
The  Bristol  was  pierced  in  her  hull  with  more  than  70 
shot,  and  lost  40  men  killed,  and  71  wounded.  The  Ex- 
periment lost  23  killed,  and  76  wounded.  The  captains  of 
both  ships  lost  an  arm.  Even  Lord  Campbell,  late  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  served  as  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  Experiment,  and  did  active  duty  at  the  guns,  where  hf* 
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received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died.  This  tre- 
rnendous  cannonade  continued  through  the  daj,  with  Httle 
interruption,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  ceased 
upon  both  sides;  at  eleven  o'clock  the  ships  slipped  their 
cables^ and  withdrew,  in  such  a  shattered  condition,  that 
the  crew  set  fire  to  one  of  their  ships  and  abandoned  her, 
with  all  her  stores,  and  even  her  guns  loaded  and  standing. 
Such  was  the  intrepidity  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
boarded  her  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  stripped  her  of 
her  flag,  sails,  and  rigging,  as  far  as  was  practicable  ;  dis- 
charged part  of  her  guns  at  the  commodore,  and  then 
abandoned  her  to  her  fate  ;  in  half  an  hour  she  blew  up. 
Seven  thousand  loose  balls  have  been  picked  up,  upon 
Sullivan's  Island,  since  the  action. 

Such  was  the,  intrepidity,  and  valour  of  Colonel  Moul- 
trie, and  his  brave  garrison  at  the  fort,  that  when  their 
flag-staff  was  shot  away  in  the  action.  Sergeant  Jasper  of 
the  grenadiers  leapt  onto  the  beach,  seized  the  flag,  fas- 
tened it  to  a  sponge  staff,  and  erected  it  again  in  the  heat 
of  the  action  ;  for  which  act  of  bravery  Gov.  Rutledge 
presented  him  with  a  sword  the  next  day.  Sergeant 
MDonald,  when  mortally  wounded,  spent  his  last  dying 
breath  in  exhorting  his  comrades,  "  not  to  give  up  the  fort ; 
but  to  maintain  their  liberties,"  and  expired.  Sergeant 
Jasper  removed  the  body  of  this  hero  of  liberty,  and  ex- 
claimed, ''  Revenge  the  brave  man's  death" — General 
Lee.     [June  28th.] 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  heroes  who  defended 
Charleston,  and  such  the  signal  defeat  of  the  English, 
that  they  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  left  the  patriots 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  liberties.  The 
news  of  this  action,  like  tlie  action  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
spread  like  lightning  through  the  country,  and  gave  new 
ronlideuce,  strength,  and  energies  to  the  American  cause. 
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When  the  news  of  this  glorious  action  reached  Congress, 
it  kindled  into  a  flame  that  spark  of  liberty,  which  pru- 
dence, and  caution  had  long  smothered  in  that  honourable 
body ;  aTid  it  burst  forth  in  the  ever  memorable  -decla- 
ration of  independence.  The  strength,  and  confidence 
which  the  action  of  Charleston,  joined  to  the  action  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  had  given 
to  the  public  mind,  gave  universal  support  to  the  measure, 
and  the  declaration  of  independence  was  hailed  by  the 
patriots  of  America,  as  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

Although  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New- York  had 
resisted  the  measure,  and  withheld  their  support ;  yet  now 
they  had  become  sensible,  not  only  of  the  necessity  ;  but 
of  the  practicability  of  the  measure,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  unite  with  Congress  in  proclaiming  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  in  an  unanimous  vote. 

Congress  moved  forward  to  this  decisive,  and  eventful 
measure,  >vith  great  prudence,  and  firmness ;  the  sense  of 
the  people  was  taken  throughout  the  colonies,  by  their 
instructions  to  their  representatives;  the  following  may 
serve  as  specimens  to  shew,  with  what  feeling,  and  yet  with 
wnat   firmness  the    people  met  this  momentous  question. 

"The  time  was,"  said  they,  "when  we  loved  the 
king,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  affection 
truly  filial ;  we  felt  ourselves  interested  in  their  glory ; 
we  shared  in  their  joys  and  sorrows  ;  we  cheerfully  pour- 
ed the  fruit  of  all  our  labours  into  the  lap  of  our  mother 
country,  and  without  reluctance  expended  our  blood  and 
treasure  in  her  cause. 

"  These  were  our  sentiments  towards  Great  Britain, 
while  she  continued  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  state  ; 
we  felt  ourselves  happy  in  our  connection  with  her,  nor 
wished  it  to  be  dissolved.  But  our  sentiments  are  altered; 
it  is  now  the  ardent  wish  of  our  hearts  that  America  may 
become  a  free,  and  independent  state." 
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This  spirit  of  instruction  was  connmunicated  to  Con- 
gress from  all  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this, 
they  met  with  firmness  the  all  important  duty,  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  seconded  by  John  Adams. 

"  Resolved,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  5  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  where  it  was  debated  until  instructions  had  come  in 
from  all  the  colonies,  and  the  question  was  taken,  and 
passed,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Pending  these  debates,  the  following  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  prepared,  by  a  special  committee, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  few  trifling  amend- 
ments, was  also  adopted  unanimously.* 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

PREAMBLE. 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  thai 
have  united  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  stations, 
to  wtiich  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  entitle 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires, 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  a  separation. 


*  The  gentlemen  who  composed  this  ever  memorable  committee,  were 
Mr.  Jefferj^on.  vlr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
R.  R.  Ljviu^ston  ;  but  the  honor  of  the  draft  has  CTcr  been  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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•'  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  ;  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  amongst  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter, 
or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety,  and  happiness. 

"  Prudence  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long 
established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  suffer- 
able,  than  to  right  themselves,  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses,  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  ob- 
ject, evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despo- 
tism ;  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  a 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
c^ecurity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies,  and  such  is  the  necessity  now  that  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government." 

Here  follows  a  succession  of  injuries,  in  detail,  which 
the  colonies  have  suffered  from  Great  Britain,  which  are 
closed  with  this  remark — "  To  prove  this  let  facts  be  sub 
mitted  to  a  candid  world."  Causes  of  separation  here 
follow. 

As  these  causes  here  enumerated,  consist  only  of  a  summa 
ry  of  the  numerous  causes,  already  noticed,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  swell  this  work  with  their  recital  here  in  detail. 
a  few  only  shall  suffice. 
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"  Standing  armies  have  been  kept  up  among  us,  in  tnnei.' 
of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

"  The  mihtary  has  been  rendered  independent  of,  and  su- 
perior to  the  civil  power. 

"A  plan  has  been  formed  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  for- 
eign to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws. 
"  Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  British  legislature,  for 
quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  upon  us  ;  for  pro- 
tecting them  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  these  states  ;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  for  imposing  taxes  upon  us  without  our  con- 
se.it  ;  for  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  of  the 
trial  by  jury  ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  supposed  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English  laws  in  a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  them 
in  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example,  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies  ; 
for  the  taking  away  our  charter,  abolishing  our  most  valua- 
ble laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  gov- 
ernments ;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing the  British  parliament  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  The  crown  of  Great-Britain  hrfs  abdicated  government 
here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  its  protection,  and  waging  war 
with  us. 

"Our  seas  have  been  plundered,  our  coasts  ravaged,  our 
towns  burnt,  and  the  lives  of  our  people  destroyed. 

"  Large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  are  at  this  time 
transporting  into  this  country,  to  complete  the  work  of 
death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circum- 
sta'ices  of  cruelty,  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  a  civilized 
nation. 
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'••  Our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  upon  the  high  seas, 
have  been  constrained  to  bear  arms  against  their  coun- 
try, to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  and  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

"  Domestic  insurrections  have  been  excited  amongst  us. 
and  endeavoiars  have  been  used  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
o(  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  manner.  Our  repeated 
petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injur}-. 
Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration,  and  settlement  here. 
We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice,  and  magnanim- 
ity, and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inev- 
itably interrupt  our  connections,  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice,  and  ot 
consanguinity.  We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  neces- 
sity, vvhich  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as 
we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends. 

"  We  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  Unied  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  su- 
preme judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemly  publish  and  declare, 
that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  course  ought  to  be. 
free  and  independent  states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  Great-Britain,  is,  and  ought 
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to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
acts,  and  things,  that  independent  states  may  do.  And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honours." 

The  above  declaration  of  independence  was,  by  order 

of  Congress,  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  following  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  order  of  the  states — John  Hancock 

President. 

New -Hampshire,  Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Mat- 
thew Thornton. 

Massachusetts-  Bay ,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert 
T.  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode-Island^  and  Providence  Plantations,  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, William  Ellery. 

Connecticut,  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  William 
Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

Neio-York,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Francis 
Lewis,  Lewis  Morris. 

New-Jersey,  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark. 

Pennsylvania,  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith, 
George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross. 

Delaware,  Cesar  Rodney,  George  Reed. 

Maryland,  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carrol. 

Virginia,  George  Wythe,  Richard  H.  Lee,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  Francis 
L.  Lee,  Carter  Baxton. 

North-Carolina,  William  Hooper.  Joseph  Hewes,  John 
Penn. 
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South-Carolina,  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  Arthur  Middleton. 
Georgia,  Button  Gunnet,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Waton. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  state  papers  that  the 
whole  historic  page  can  boast,  and  the  worthies  whose 
names  stand  recorded  in  support  of  this  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  who  were  the  authors  of  this  glorious  epoch, 
are  enrolled  in  the  temple  of  eternal  fame,  and  their  names 
can  never  die. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  Declaration  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  amidst  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  From  thence  the  sons  of  liberty 
caught  the  sacred  fire,  and  proclaimed  it  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  joy  throughout  the  nation.  Never  was  a  peo- 
ple better  prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  never  was  there 
a  measure  in  which  all  hearts  were  more  cordially  united. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  permanent  liberty,  and  the  death 
blow  to  British  power,  and  British  influence  in  America. 

The  sons  of  those  venerable  sires  have  watched  with 
care  the  sacred  fire  ;  resolved  to  transmit  it,  in  its  purity, 
to  their  posterity;  that  generations  yet  unborn  may  fan  the 
sacred  flame,  and  bid  it  burn  to  time's  remotest  bounds. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

REVOLUTION  CONTINUED.- — CAPTURE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

General  Howe  arrived  with  his  fleet  and  armament, 
at  Sandy-Hook,  from  Halifax,  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
Lord  Howe,  (his  brother,)  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  arma- 
ment from  England,  by  the  way  of  Halifax,  and  joined  the 
general,  on  the  12th  of  July.  Lord  Howe  brought  out 
a  commission  from  the  British  government,  which  clothed 
himself  and  General  Howe,  with  full  powers,  as  commis- 
sioners, to  treat  with  the  United  Colonies  collectively,  or 
separately,  or  with  individuals ;  to  grant  pardons,  &€. 
Lord  Howe,  upon  his  first  arrival  at  the  Hook,  dispatched 
a  flag  to  Amboy,  with  a  circular  letter,  announcing  his 
commission,  and  the  readiness  of  the  commissioners  to 
receive  proposals  of  reconciliation,  &lc. 

General  Washington,  who  had  retired  with  his  army 
from  Boston  to  New-York,  to  co-operate  with  General 
Lee,  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  ordered  this  circular 
to  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Lord  Howe  addressed  a  letter  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
flag,  to  George  Washington,  Esq.  which  tlie  general  re- 
turned, as  not  being  properly  directed.  Congress  sup- 
ported this  dignified  measure,  by  the  following  resolution 
— "  That  no  letter,  or  message  be  received  on  any  occasion 
whatever  from  the  enemy,  by  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
others,  the  commanders  of  the  American  army  ;  but  such 
as  shall  be  directed  to  them,  in  the  characters  they  respec- 
tively- sustain." 

General  Howe  next  forwarded  a  letter  by  Colonel  Pat- 
terson, adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  directed  to 
•'  George  Washington,"  &c.  Although  Colonel  Patterson 
executed  his  commission  with  great  address,  and  in  the 
most  respectful   terms,  assured   his  "  excellency,"  that 
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General  Howe  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from  his  rank,  or 
the  respect  due  to  him  ;  but  that  he  held  his  character  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  hoped  his  excellency  would 
enter  cordially  into  the  correspondence. 

Colonel  Patterson  was  as  politely  received  ;  but  the 
letter  was  returned.  Colonel  Patterson  then  opened  the 
business  in  a  conversation,  in  which  he  disclosed  the  com- 
mission of  Lord,  and  General  Howe,  and  assured  his 
excellency  of  their  anxious  solicitude  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation, if  possible.  To  which  General  Washington  repli- 
ed— ''  that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat  upon  this  subject. 
That,  as  from  his  statement,  it  appeared,  that  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  extended  only  to  the  granting  of 
pardons,  it  could  be  of  no  use,  because  the  Americans 
were  defending  only  what  they  considered  as  their  indubi- 
table rights,  and  therefore  having  committed  no  fault,  they 
wanted  no  pardon."  Colonel  Patterson  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  negociation  should  have  failed  ;  took  leave 
of  his  excellency,  and  withdrew. 

General  Washington  meditated  an  attack  upon  General 
Howe,  at  Staten  Island,  before  the  whole  force  should  have 
arrived  from  Europe;  but  the  attempt  was  deferred  on 
account  of  tempestuous  weather,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  whole  force  of  General  Howe  arrived,  excepting  the 
last  divisions  of  the  Germans,  amounting  to  about  24,000 
men.  This  was  one  of  the  best  appointed  armaments,  in 
proportion  to  its  number,  that  Great-Britain  had  ever  fitted 
out,  and  from  which  the  British  government  entertained 
the  highest  expectations. 

It  was  doubtless  well  known  in  England,  that  the  colonies 
had  entered  into  the  war  with  great  zeal,  and  spirit ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  destitute  of  all  the  other 
resources,  essential  to  successful  war;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  American 
armies,  in  consequence  of  short  enlistments,  their  want  of 
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military  storeB,  and  also  of  money  on  which  Ihey  miglit 
rely  with  confidence,  well  might  the  British  government 
have  high  expectations  from  such  an  armament,  conducted 
by  two  such  able  commanders,  as  Lord,  and  General 
Howe. 

General  Washington  had  under  his  command,  at  this 
time,  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  three  or  four  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  sick,  and  the  remainder  were  stationed 
in  New-York,  wpon  Long-Island,  Governor's-Island,  and 
Paulus  Hook.  Some  of  these  posts  were  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  waters* 
navigable  by  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  exposed 
to  an  immediate  attack  by  a  superior  force. 

Ti)e  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Joseph 
Reed,  Adjutant-General  of  the  American  army,  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  give  a  more  forcible  idea  of  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  army. 

"  With  an  army  of  force  before,  and  a  secret  one  be- 
hind, we  stand  on  a  point  of  land,  with'6000  old  troops, 
(if  a  year's  service  of  about  half  can  entitle  thefti  to  that 
name,)  and  about  1500  new  levies  of  this  province  ; 
many  disaffected,  and  more  doubtful.  In  this  situation  we 
are ;  every  man  in  the  army,  from  the  general  to  the 
private,  (acquainted  with  our  true  situation,)  is  exceedingly 
discouraged.  Had  I  known  the  true  posture  of  affairs, 
no  consideration  would  have  tempted  me  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in   this   scene;  and  this  sentiment   is  univer- 


Thus  posted,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  force,  the  American  commander  in 
chief  attempted  to  cover  New-York,  by  risking  a  battle 
on  Long- Island. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  detach- 
ments of  militia  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
New- York,  which  augmented  the  force  to  27,000  men, 
one  fourth  of  whom  were  sick  with  diseases  common  to 
raw  troops,  who  for  the  w^ant  of  tents,  are  exposed  to  the 
open  air  by  night,  and  by  day. 

Thus  balanced,  the  armies  watched  each  other's  mo- 
tions, and  awaited  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  awful  crisis, 
General  Washington  issued  the   following  orders. 

"  The  time  is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably 
determine  whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen,  or 
daves  ;  whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can 
call  their  own  ;  whether  their  houses,  and  farms  are  to 
be  pillaged,  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to 
a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human  efforts 
can  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will 
now  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  courage,  and  conduct 
of  this  army.  Our  cruel,  and  unrelenting  enemy  leave  us 
only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  ab- 
ject submission.  We  have  therefore  to  resolve  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  Our  own,  our  country's  honor,  call  upon  us 
for  a  vigorous,  a  manly  exertion  ;  and  if  we  now  shame- 
fully fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole  world. 
Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the 
aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to 
animate,  and  encourage  us  to  great,  and  noble  actions. 
The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  have  their  blessing,  and  praises,  if  happily  wc 
are  the  instruments  of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny 
meditated  against  them.  Let  us  therefore  animate,  and 
encourage  each  other,  and  shew  the  whole  world  that  a 
freeman,  contending  for  liberty,  on  his  own  ground,  is 
superior  to  any  slavish  mercenary  on  earth." 
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A  general  recommendation  of  great  firmness,  and 
coolness,  to  both  officers  and  soldiers,  in  time  of  action, 
together  with  assurances  of  particular  notice,  and  rewards 
to  all  distinguished  acts  of  merit,  closed  these  memorable 
orders. 

When  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  had  arrived,  the 
general  in  chief  supported  these  orders,  by  others  equally 
inr.pressive  and  forcible,  in  which  he  attempted  to  inspire 
the  army  with  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  confidence 
th:it  glowed  in  his  own  breast. 

It  had  now  become  well  understood  that  the  point  of  de- 
fence for  New- York  must  be  Long-Island  ;  and  here  Gen. 
SuUivan  was  stationed,  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Green, 
who  had  retired  through  extreme  indisposition. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  the  enemy 
shewed  a  disposition  to  land  on  Long- Island,  and  conse- 
quently Gen.  Sullivan  was  strongly  reinforced  ;  but  the 
enemy  made  good  his  landing,  under  cover  of  his  |ibips, 
at  Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  on  the  south-west  point  of  the 
island,  at  the  Narrows,  (so  called).  Col.  Hand,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  retired  to  the  high  grounds,  to  cover  the  pass 
leading  to  the  village  of  Flatbush. 

Lieutenant  General  Clinton,  who  command  this  division 
of  the  British  army,  detached  Lord  Cornwallis  to  seize 
the  pass  of  Flatbush,  if  unoccupied;  but  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement.  His  lordship  advanced  ;  but  finding  the 
pass  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  he  took  up  his  position 
in  the  village. 

When  General  Washington  found  that  the  enemy  had 
effected  his  landing  on  Long- Island,  he  issued  the  following 
orders. 

"  The  enemy  have  now  landed  on  Long-Island,  the 
hour  is  fast  approaching,  in  which  the  honour  and  success 
of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country  de- 
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pend.  Remember  officers,  and  soldiers,  that  you  are 
freemen,  fighting  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;  that  slavery 
will  be  your  portion,  and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  do 
not  quit  yourselves  like  men.  Remember  how  your 
courage  has  been  despised,  and  traduced  by  your  cruel 
invaders :  though  they  have  found  by  dear  experience  at 
Boston,  Charleston,  and  other  places,  what  a  few  brave 
men,  contending  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  best  of  caus- 
es, can  do  against  hirelings  and  mercenaries.  Be  cool, 
and  determinate  ;  do  not  tire  at  a  distance ;  but  wait  foi 
orders  from  your  officers." 

These  orders  closed  with  renewed  injunctions  to  shoot 
down  every  man  who'might  desert  his  post,  to  seek  shel- 
ter by  flight,  with  assurances  of  rewards  to  the  brave,  &ic. 
Adding  assurances,  "  that  if  they  acquitted  themselves 
like  men,  they  had  good  reason  to  expect  to  save  their 
couutry  by  a  glorious  victory,  and  acquire  to  themselves 
immortal  honour." 

The  camp  at  Brooklyn  was  now  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Putnam,  and  reinforced  with  six 
regiments,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  momentary 
attack,  and  to  keep  open  a  communication,  with  his  best 
troops,  through  the  woods,  with  the  advance  guard  on  the 
heights  of  Fiatbush. 

Oa  the  23d,  Lieutenant  General  De  Heister  landed  at 
the  head  of  two  brigades  of  Hessians,  and  on  the  25th 
took  post  at  Fiatbush,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  drew  off  his 
division  to  Flatland. 

On  the  26th,  Genera!  Washington  crossed  over  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  passed  the  day  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
action. 

The  British  army  were  now  formed  for  action  with  the 
Hessians,  under  General  De  Heister,  at  Fiatbush,  in  the 
centre  ;  General  Grant  with  his  division  on  the  left,  and 
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(General  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Earl  Fiercy,  wilh 
the  flower  of  the  British  army,  on  the  right,  at  Flat! and, 
and  extending  to  the  coast. 

Thus  posted,  the  distance  between  the  two  armies  did 
not  exceed  four  miles,  and  their  approach  to  each  other 
was  accessible  by  three  direct  roads,  that  led  across  the 
hills,  which  divided  the  armies,  and  which  were  covered 
with  woods.  The  direct  road  over  the  hills,  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Flatbush,  was  possessed  by  the  Americans,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  redoubt,  mounted  with  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  supported  by  a  strong  detachment  of  infan- 
trv.  The  other  two  roads  were  guarded  by  detachments 
of  infantry,  within  view  of  the  enemy.  These  passes  be- 
ing  thus  guarded.  Gen.  Clinton  detached  the  van  of  the 
British  army,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  consisting  of  light 
infantry,  grenadiers,  and  light-horse,  with  a  reserve  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  14  pieces  of  cannon,  to  seize  on 
another  pass,  which  led  from  Flatbush,  over  the  hiljs,  to 
Jamaica,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Bedford  road.  This 
movement  succeeded  ;  the  patrols  of  the  enemy  surprised 
one  of  the  American  parties  posted  on  this  road  ;  and 
seized  on  the  pass,  without  any  alarm,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  whole  division  of  the  British  army  passed  the 
heights  ;  and  in  the  morning  they  were  encamped  on  the 
plain.  Gen.  Grant  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
upon  the  road  along  the  coast,  and  gave  such  an  alarm  as 
drew  the  attention  of  Gen.  Putnam  to  this  expected 
point  of  attack.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Maj. 
Gen.  Sullivan  (who  commanded  without  the  lines  of  Brook- 
lyn) directed  Brigadier  Lord  Sterling  to  advance  with  two 
regiments,  and  check  the  enemy  upon  the  coast  road,  and 
the  general  at  the  same  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  of  the  New-England  line,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  Flatbush  road:  the  third  detachment 
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guarded  the  heights  on  the  road  leading  from  Brookl}'n  to 
Bedford. 

At  day  break,  Lord  SterHng  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  and  gave  some  support  to  the  troops  already  engaged, 
but  the  whole  American  detachment  continued  to  retire 
before  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  who  were  commanded 
by  General  Grant,  who  moved  slowly,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  General  Clinton  to  gain  the  American  right. 
During  these  operations,  at  day  light  General  De  Heister 
put  in  motion  the  centre  of  (he  British  army,  to  cross 
over  the  hills  on  the  direct  road  from  Flatbush  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  commenced  his  attack  with  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  when  he  discovered  that  the  British  right,  under 
General  Clinton,  had  turned  the  American  left,  and  gain- 
ed the  rear  of  General  Sullivan,  he  ordered  Colonel  Don- 
op  to  advance  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  and  charge 
the  Americans  on  the  hill,  and  at  the  same  time  moved 
forward  the  whole  centre  column  to  support  the  attack. 
At  this  critical  moment  General  Sullivan  discovered  the 
enemy  in  his  rear,  and  he  beat  a  retreat,  if  possible  to 
secure  his  detachment  and  recover  the  camp  at  Brooklyn. 
The  advance  guard  of  the  British  right  wing  intercepted 
their  retreat,  and  an  action  commenced  ;  but  the  Amer- 
icans, overpowered  by  numbers,  fled  with  precipitation, 
and  regained  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  with  very  consider- 
able loss.  At  the  same  time  the  American  left,  made  a 
stand  against  the  British  right,  near  Bedford  ;  but  General 
De  Heister  detached  a  part  of  the  centre  to  support  the 
right,  and  the  Americans  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
on  their  left,  and  retired  into  the  woods,  where  they  were 
enclosed  between  the  centre,  and  the  right  of  the  British 
army,  and  suffered  great  loss  ;  yet  a  part  of  these  fugitives 
regained  the  camp  at  Brooklyn.  At  this  time  Lord  Ster- 
ling discovering  on  the  left,  that .  the  enemy  had  turned 
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and  put  to  flight  the  left,  and  were  piessing  on  in  his  leai' 
upon  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  instantly  beat  a  retreat,  and 
to  cover  this  retreat,  he  charged  the  corps  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  with  a  small  detachment  of  about  400  men ;  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  this  intrepid  commander,  that  he 
held  Lord  Cornwallis  at  bay,  until  the  rest  of  his  division 
had  secured  their  retreat;  when  General  Grant  advanc- 
ing into  his  rear,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  compelled  his 
little  band  of  heroes  to  resign  themselves  up  as  prisoners 
of  war,  August  28th.  Flushed  with  their  successes,  the 
enemy_ threatened  to  carry  the  American  camp  at  Brook- 
lyn by  storm ;  but  the  prudence  of  the  commander  re- 
strained the  ardor  of  the  troops,  and  they  invested  the 
camp  in  form,  on  the  night  of  the  28th. 

The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  in 
this  action,  about  three  thousand  men,  including  Major- 
General  Sullivan,  Brigadiers  Lord  Sterling,  and  Wood- 
hull.  The  enemy  wer^  supposed  to  have  lost  about  one 
third  of  that  number. 

General  Washington  passed  the  day  in  the  camp  at  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  29th,  and  at  night,  by  a  most  masterly  move- 
ment, removed  the  whole  encampment,  both  men,  bag- 
gage, and  artillery,  except  some  very  heavy  cannon,  over 
into  New-York,  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fog 
cleared  off,*  and  his  movements  were  discovered  by  the 
enemy  ;  but  his  rear  guard  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
fire.  The  enemy  made  a  movement  with  their  fleet  to 
enter  the  river,  and  cut  off  this  retreat,  which  was  prevent- 
ed entirely,  by  an  unfavourable  wind.  On  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, Governor's- Island  was  evacuated  by  two  regiments 
of  the  Americans,  with  all  their  arms,  stores,   &ic.  except 


*  This  fog  hovered  over  the  armies  on  Lone-Island,  when  it  was  fair, 
and  clear  at  Nevv-York,  rtnd  was  considered  as  a  very  unusual  evml  at 
that  seas.-in  of  the  year,  and  what  had  not  occurred  for  more  than,  thirty 
years   before. 
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a  few  heavy  cannon,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  shipping,  with  the  loss  of  otily  one 
man's  arm. 

This  was  an  eventful  crisis  in  the  American  revolution, 
and  the  commander  in  chief  saw  that  the  fate  of  America 
was  hazarded  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  with  a  superior 
foe,  and  that  under  the  most  perilous  circumstances. 
Impressed  with  the  magiiitude  of  the  object,  he  passed 
two  days,  and  two  nights  without  sleep,  or  even  rest,  being 
the  most  of  the  time  on  horseback,  and  with  his  watchful 
eye  superintending  evey  movement,  and  every  event. 

Many  and  severe  comments  have  been  made  upon  the 
perilous  attempt  of  General  Washington  to  defend  New- 
York,  by  risking  a  battle  upon  Long-Island  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  that  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
York,  led  the  general  to  hazard  more  than  his  own  better 
judgment  considered  prudent,  for  fear  that  the  city  of 
New-York,  if  abandoned  without  assistance,  would  aban- 
don the  American  cause  and  join  the  enemy. 

Flushed  with  the  successes  of  Long-Island,  Lord  Howe 
dispatched  General  Sullivan,  upon  parole,  with  a  verbal 
message  to  Congress,  to  announce  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  propose  an  interview  by  the  way  of  a  del- 
egation from  their  body,  in  their  private  capacity,  to  treat 
for  accommodation,  and  terms  of  peace.  Congress  reject- 
ed the  overture;  but  delegated  Messrs.  Franklin,  Adams, 
and  Randolph,  as  a  special  committee,  to  confer  with  Lord 
Howe,  upon  Staten-Jsland,  and  learn  his  powers,  and  terms. 
They  met  his  lordship,  and  executed  their  commission, 
and  reported  to  Congress,  that  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  amount  to  any  thing  more,  than  that  of  a 
court  of  enquiry,  to  hear,  examine,  and  report  to  the  min- 
ister, and  consequently  were  of  no  force,  and  thus  this  farce 
ended. 
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The  defeat  upon  Long-Island  had  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  the  American  army  ;  the  tire  of  Lexington,  and 
Bunker's-Hill  was  then  extinguished,  by  the  disasters  of 
Long-Island,  and  the  mihtia  deserted  their  colours,  aban- 
doned their  general,  and  fled  to  their  homes,  in  such  num- 
bers, as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  army  ;  and  one 
fourth  of  those  that  remained  were  enrolled  amongst  the 
sick. 

The  eneniy,  elated  with  the  successes  of  Long-Island, 
moved  with  c^diyision  of  their  fleet  up  the  East  River,  and 
thieaiened  to.  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  American  army, 
whicii  led  the  general  to  abandon  New- York,  and  take 
post  under  cover  of  the  forts  ;  but  the  enemy  landed  in 
force  from  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  General  Washington  retired. 

On  the  16tii,  a  slsarp  skirmish  commenced  between 
detachments  of  the  American  and  British  armies,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  decidedly  successful,  which  inspired 
them  with  fresh  courage,  and  resolution.  On  the  21st, 
more  than  1 100  houses  were  consumed  by  fire  in  the  city 
of  JSew  York,  then  equal  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  city. 
September  '24lh.  Such  was  the  fluctuating  state  of  the 
American  army  at  this  time,  that  an  ofllicer  of  the  first 
distinction  thus  expressed  himself—"  We  are  now  upon 
the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  the  army,  and  unless 
some  speed},  and  etfectual  measures  are  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, our  cause  will  be  lost." 

L  lider  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  General  Howe 
attempted  to  cut  ofi  the  retreat  of  General  Washington, 
by  landing  a  strong  force  in  his  rear.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment General  Lee  arrived  in  the  American  camp,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  5  or  6000  Germans  arrived  in  New- York, 
to  strengthen  the  enemy.  General  Washington  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  l6th  of  October,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  abandon  York  Island,  and  retire  towards  White- 
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Plains,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Fort  Washington  ;  to  effect 
this,  General  Washington  met  the  enemy  with  a  firm  front, 
whilst  the  sick,  baggage,  mihtary  stores,  &c.  were  con- 
veyed along  his  rear,  and  thns  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  General  Howe  was  reinforced 
by  one  or  two  divisions  of  the  German  troops,  and  on  the 
25th,  he  commenc^jd  offensive  operations,  and  marched 
towards  White-Plains,  to  give  the  Americans  battle.  On 
'he  28th  a  general  skirmishing  commenced  between  the 
advanced  parties,  and  on  the  29th  General  Howe,  about 
12,000  strong,  advanced  in  columns,  and  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  American  camp  at  White- Plains,  with  an 
intent  to  bring  on  a  general  action  •,  but  finding  the  Ame- 
ricans strongly  posted,  he  drew  off  his  troops  until  his 
reinforcements  could  arrive.  On  the  31st  General  Howe, 
being  reinforced,  made  his  dispositions  to  attack  the  Ame- 
rican camp  again  ;  but  General  Washington  withdrew  in  the 
night  to  the  high  grounds,  and  left  a  strong  rear  guard  to 
-cover  White-Plains.  This  movement  led  General  Howe 
to  draw  off  his  army,  and  retire  towards  Kingsbridge,  No- 
vember 5th,  and  General  Washington  sent  discretionary- 
orders  to  General  Green  to  abandon  Fort  Lee,  if  he  should 
judge  proper  ;  but  General  Green  thought  the  post  worth 
preserving,  and  chose  to  defend  it.  General  Washington 
left  a  force  of  about  7  or  8000  strong  with  General  Lee, 
at  North-Castle,  November  14th,  and  crossed  North  River 
to  cover  Fort  Lee.  The  general  called  on  Massachusetts 
for  4000  mihtia  to  support  General  Lee,  whose  troops 
were  about  to  disband  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service. 

On  the  15th  General  Howe  approached  Fort  Washing-^ 
ton,  and  sent  in  his  summons,  and  received  the  answer  of 
a  soldier  who  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  General  Washing 
ton  received  the  news,  and  made  his  dispositions  the  en 
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suing  night  to   withdraw   the   garrison ;    but  was  tinally 
persuaded  to  risk  an  attack. 

On  the  16tti  General  Howe  ordered  the  fort  to  be  invest- 
ed upon  all  sides,  with  a  strong  force,  and  to  be  carried 
by  storm  ;  his  orders  were  promptly  executed,  by  the 
flower  of  the  British  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  fort  was  carried,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
garrison  butchered,  while  begging  for  mercy. 

General  Washington  beheld  the  awful  scene,  and  when 
he  saw  his  brave  men  thus  sacrificed  by  the  cruelty  of  a 
barbarous  foe,  his  soul  was  shocked  at  the  horrid  scene, 
and  he  wept  with  the  feelings  of  a  compassionate  father. 
The  shock  was  felt  with  the  keenest  sensibilities  through- 
out the  American  army,  and  even  General  Lee  wept  with 
indignation  at  the  news  of  the  merciless  butchery  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  cursed  the  unrelenting  foe.  Although 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Washii;gton  made  a  dignified  defence, 
and  caused  the  enemy  to  purchase  it  with  such  losses  as 
rendered  it  a  dear  bought  victory,  yet  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment to  pursue  his  victory,  and  on  the  18th  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  made  his  dispositions  to  attack  Fort  Lee.  General 
Green,  who  held  the  fort,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
lordship's  movements,  drew  off  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  3000  men,  and  abandoned  the  fort  to  the  enemy. 
General  Green,  with  his  garrison,  joined  General  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  22d  he  retreated  to  Newark,  where  he 
found  himself  abandoned  by  the  army,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  a  victorious  pursuing  enemy,  with  only  about 
3500  men  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  Struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  American 
cause,  the  general,  with  his  brave  companions,  began  to 
despair  of  success,  and  to  talk  of  abandoning  the  cause  of 
their  wretched  country,  and  retiring  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  On  the  28th  General  Washington  retired  to 
Brunswick,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Newark  with  his 
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victorious  army.  Lord  Cornwallis  pursued  to  Brunswick, 
aiid  General  Washington  retired  to  Princeton,  December 
1st.  Lord  Cornwallis  halted  one  whole  week  at  Bruns- 
wick, agreeable  to  orders  from  General  Howe  ;  and  Gen. 
Washington  saw  himself  abandoned  by  the  Jersey,  and 
Maryland  brigades  of  militia,  whose  terms  had  then  ex- 
pired. 

On  the  7th,  his  lordship  pursued  to  Princeton,  and  Geii.- 
Washington  retired  to  Trenton,  and  the  next  day  his  lord- 
ship entered  Trenton,  just  at  the  critical  moment  that  Gen. 
Washington,  with  his  army,  had  crossed  over  the  Dela- 
ware,* December  8th. 

Gen.  Washington  took  the  precaution  to  cause  all  the 
boats  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  to  be  removed, 
which  checked  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  pursuit. 
Gen.  Howe,  who  had  joined  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Newark, 
made  a  stand  at  Trenton,  and  issued  the  proclamation  of 
the  king's  commissioners,  proffering  pardon  and  peace,  to 
all  who  should  submit  in  sixty-days.  Such  was  the  pres- 
sure of  distress  upon  the  army,  that  they  fled  before  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  in  a  state  of  des]>ondency,  and  were  reduced 
almost  to  a  cypher,  without  pay,  without  clothes,  without 
supplies,  and  imprinting  the  snow  with  their  blood  stained 
steps.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the  country,  when  they  saw 
their  liberties  wasting  away,  and  about  to  expire  under  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  foe,  that  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, in  great  numbers,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  em- 
braced the  overture,  and  made  their  submission. 

To  add  to  the  distresses  of  this  distressing  scene.  Gen. 
Lee,  who  had  harassed  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  with 
about  three  thousand  men,  was  now  surprised  in  his  camp, 
and  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  who  exulted  in  this  triumph,  as 
having  decided  the  contest,  by  the  capture  of  the  palladi 
urn  of  America.     December  13. 

*  Gen.  Washiagton  could  muster  at  this  time  only  2200  men. 
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To  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  scene,  the  term  of  service 
of  the  Jersey,  and  Maryland  brigades  expired,  and  they 
withdrew  at  the  moment,  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  general  and  his  oflicers,  as  well  as  their 
remonstrances  against  their  abandoning  the  cause  of  liber- 
,  ty,  at  such  an  eventful  crisis. 

Pending  the  delay  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Trenton,  Gen. 
Washington,  by  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Miflin,  collected  a 
body  of  militia  from  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  joined  by  the  corps  of  Gen.  Lee,  then  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  all  which  gave  permanence, 
and  support  to  his  army.  With  this  force  Gen.  Washing- 
ton resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  if  possible  commence 
offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  to  recover  the 
spirits  of  the  army,  and  the  nation. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  25th  of  December,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton took  advantage  of  a  snow  storm  ;  recrossed  the  Dela- 
ware, and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  British  army, 
gained  a  signal  victory,  took  about  one  thousand  prisoners, 
(amongst  whom  was  an  entire  regiment  of  Germans,  with 
their  whole  encampment,)  and  took  up  his  position  at 
Trenton. 

The  enemy  soon  recovered  this  shock,  by  large  rein- 
forcements, and  Gen.  Washington  sent  off  his  prisoners 
into  the  country,  and  retired  to  Princeton,  where  he  again 
triumphed  over  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  Bruns- 
wick. Lord  Cornwallis  collected  all  his  forces  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  made  a  stand  ;  Gen.  Washington  took  up  his 
position  at  Morristown,  and  watched  the  motions  of  the 
enemy. 

During  these  operations  in  New-Jersey,  the  British 
army  had  thrown  up  the  rein,  and  given  fnll  scope  to  the 
brutal  passions  :  this  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  rekindled  the  fire  of  Lexington,  which  spread  like 
lightning  through  the  nation.     New-Jersey  then  exhibited 
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a  scene  which  was  considered  but  the  miniature  of  what 
the  nation  would  exhibit,  should  Britain  prevail.  Husbands 
saw  the  fate  of  their  wives,  f^nd  parents  of  their  daughters  ; 
and  the  nation  became  more  seriously  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  and  more  immediately  alive  to  the  interest  of  the 
common  cause.  New-Jersey  became  active  in  the  contest, 
and  rose  in  arms  to  revenge  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered 
from  a  brutal  foe. 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  been  surprised  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  driven  from  Elizabethtown,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Amboy,  where  he  was  closely  invested  through  the 
winter,  and  the  Jersies  were  generally  cleared. 

In  June  following,  Gen.  Howe  took  the  field  in  person, 
with  a  view  to  revenge  upon  Gen.  Washington  the  affair  of 
Trenton.  To  effect  this  he  attempted  to  embark  his  ar- 
my, and  by  a  sudden  movement  recalled  his  troops  and 
commenced  an  attack  upon  a  division  of  the  American 
army,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire, 
embark  his  army,  and  cross  over  to  Staten  Island,  June  30, 
"1777. 

Thus  ended  this  expedition  into  New-Jersey  ;  an  expe- 
dition which  had  filled  the  country  with  alarm,  and  even 
despair  ;  but  which  ultimately  proved  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  saving  the  nation. 

Pending  these  operations  in  New-Jersey,  Sir  William 
Howe  detached  Gov.  Tryon,  with  the  command  of  a  ma- 
jor general  of  the  Provincials,  at  the  head  of  about  2000 
men,  to  destroy  the  American  stores  at  Danbury,  (Conn.) 
Gen.  Tryon,  supported  by  Gen.  Agnew,  and  Sir  William 
Erskine  embarked  his  troops  at  New-York  ;  proceeded  up 
the  Sound,  under  a  strong  convoy  ;  landed  his  troops  at 
Fairfield,  April  25th,  and  on  the  26th  marched  to  Danbu- 
ry, distant  23  miles,  where  he  burnt  and  destroyed  18 
hcfuses,  1800  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  2000  bushels  of 
wheat,  &c.  700  barrels  of  flour,   1700  tents,  together  with 
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articles  of  clothing  for  a  regiment;  also  100  hogsheads  of 
rum,  and  100  barrels  of  flour,  on  their  return.  When  this 
hero  had  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition,  he 
took  up  his  march  for  New-York,  on  the  27th  ;  but  Gen- 
erals Wooster  and  Arnold  had  collected  a  small  force  in  the 
vicinity,  and  pressed  upon  their  rear  with  incessant  skir- 
mishing, which  galled  the  enemy  very  severely  until  they 
reached  Campo,  where  they  embarked  on  board  their 
shipping  and  returned  to  New-York,  with  the  loss  of  about 
400  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

The  Americans  lost  about  forty,  killed  and  wounded  ; 
amongst  the  former  was  Doctor  Atwater,  and  amongst  the 
latter  was  Gen.  Wooster,  who  died  of  his  wounds  on  the 
2d  of  May. 

Congress  did  honor  to  his  worth  by  causing  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Congress  also  directed  the  quarter  master  general  to  pre- 
sent Gen.  Arnold  with  a  horse,  as  a  mark  of  respect  due 
to  his  distinguished  services,  as  well  as  to  replace  the  horse 
which  was  killed  under  him  at  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield. 

To  revenge  this  excursion  upon  the  enemy,  Colonel 
Meigs  embarked  a  small  body  of  troops  at  Guilford,  May 
23d,  and  crossed  over  the  Sound  to  Egg  Harbour,  where 
he  took  and  destroyed  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  100  tons  of 
pressed  hay,  oats,  corn,  &;c.  ten  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  merchandize,  &c.  and  returned  without 
loosing  one  man.  May  25th.  Congress  ordered  an  elegant 
sword 'to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Meigs,  in  honor  of  his 
services. 

REMARKS. 

When  Congress  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  American  army,  at  the  time  they  crossed 
the  Delaware,  they  were  roused  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
des^-erate  situation  of  the  nation,  and  when  they,witnessed 
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the  wonderful  change  which  was  effected  by  the  victory 
of  Trenton,  they  became  sensible,  that  under  God,  Wash- 
ington must  become  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  to  enable 
him  to  act  more  promptly,  and  more  effectually,  they  pass-^ 
ed  a  resolution  empowering  him — "  to  collect  16,000  in- 
fantry, three  thousand  horse,  three  regiments  of  artillery, 
and  a  corps  of  engineers  ;  appoint  their  officers,  and  es- 
tablish their  pay  :  to  call  from  all  the  states  such  militia 
as  shall  become  necessary,  form  such  depots  of  magazines 
and  stores,  as  he  may  think  proper  ;  to  displace  all  officers 
under  a  brigadier,  and  fill  all  vacancies  ;  to  take  whatever 
he  may  want  for  the  public  service,  wherever  he  may  be, 
paying  reasonably  therefor  5  and  to  confine  all  who  shall 
refuse  the  currency  ;  all  for  the  term  of  six  months." 
Thus  in  this  expedition  into  New- Jersey,  God  turned  the 
counsels  of  the  enemy  into  foolishness,  and  out  of  weak- 
ness brought  forth  strength.* 

Pending  these  operations,  the  British  General  Prescot, 
with  a  strong  force  took  possession  of  Newport,  (Rhode- 
Island,)  December  25th,  1776,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its 
place. 

Upon  the  fall  of  General  Montgomery,  General  Thom- 
as was  sent  on  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  before 
Quebec,  who  died  with  sickness  shortly  after,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Sullivan,  and  the  American  army 
suffered  every  possible  distress  from  the  small-pox,  and 
other  diseases,  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  pitiful 
number  of  400  men,  when  they  raised  the  siege,  and  retir- 

♦  On  the  30th  of  December,  Congress  resolved  that  commissioners  be 
forthwith  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the  grand  Uuke 
of  Tuscany,  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  war,  first  by  the  recall  of  all 
the  German  mercenaries  in  the  British  service,  and  next  by  making  a 
diversion  upon  the  British  dominions  m  Germany,  and  the  Wesi-lndies,  or 
in  Canada  and  Novascotia,  &c.  0:i  the  24th  of  March  (ollowing,  more 
than  20,000  stand  of  arms  arrived  in  America  from  France,  and  woollens 
for  clothing,  Sec.  to  supply  the  army. 
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ed  hastily  towards  Montreal,  to  escape  total  destruction 
from  the  British,  who  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet,  and  armament  from  England.  General  Carleton 
pursued,  with  about  800  men  ;  but  General  Sullivan  made 
good  his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  100  men,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  camp,  artillery,  stores,  &c.  May, 
1776. 

Pending  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  Colo- 
nel Arnold  had  been  appointed  a  Brigadier,  and  stationed 
at  Montreal,  where  he  effected  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
with  a  Captain  Foster,  who  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  8th  British  regiment,  supported  by  Canadians,  and 
Indians,  had  taken  the  American  fort  at  the  Cedars,  about 
40  miles  above  Montreal. 

About  the  same  time,  the  British  army  was  again  rein- 
forced from  England,  and  had  become  about  13,000 
strong.  With  this  force  General  Carleton,  supported  by 
Generals  Burgoyne,  Philips,  and  Reidesel,  moved  on  in 
divisions  in  pursuit  of  General  Sullivan,  to  support  the 
advance  guard  under  the  command  of  General  Frazer, 
who  had  taken  post  at  Troies  Rivieres. 

General  Sullivan  detached  General  Thompson  with 
about  1800  men,  to  surprise  General  Frazer  in  his  camp, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  advance  guard  of  the  British  army  ; 
not  knowing  the  arrival  of  the  last  reinforcements  ;  but 
the  attempt  was  discovered,  and  defeated,  and  the  Amer- 
icans were  routed,  and  pursued,  aiid  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, leaving  their  general,  &;c.  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
General  Carleton  pursued  the  Americans,  with  all  his 
forces,  to  the  River  Sorel,  and  from  thence  to  Lake 
Champlain,  where  they  arrived  under  the  most  perilous 
circumstances,  being  hard  pressed,  and  severly  harassed 
by  the  advance  guard  of  the  British  army,  under  General 
Burgoyne.  Here  General  Sullivan  was  joined  by  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  who  had  abandoned  Montreal,  at  the  critical 
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moment,  when  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut  offhis  retreat 
by  their  armed  vessels.  Generals  Sullivan,  and  Arnold 
embarked  their  forces,  with  their'  cannon,  and  baggage, 
and  retiifed  to  the  Isle  Aux-Noix,  and  from  thence  to 
Crown- Point,  where  they  made  a  stand,  June  ISth, 
>776. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  General  Sullivan  retired  from  the 
command,  and  carried  with  him  the  affections,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  army,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Gates. 
The  army  was  now  diminished  more  than  five  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  300  sick,  who  were  removed  to  Fort 
George.  The  distresses  of  this  army,  arising  from  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  exceed  all  description. 

General  Gates  ordered  a  body  of  militia  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Skeensborough ;  retired  with  his  troops  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  made  all  possible  exertions  to  strengthen  his  fleet, 
to  resist  the  enemy. — August. — Sir  Guy  Carleton  exerted 
himself  to  prepare  a  fleet  that  should  enable  him  to  com- 
mand the  lake,  and  transport  his  army,  that  he  might  carry 
the  war  into  the  state  of  New- York,  and  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Howe  at  New- York,  by  the  way  of  North  River,  and 
plant  the  British  standard  at  Albany. 

In  October  Gen.  Carleton  had  prepared  his  fleet,  em- 
barked his  troops  ;  proceeded  up  the  lake,  and  discovered 
the  American  fleet  near  Valicour  Island,  when  a  severe 
action  commenced,  which  was  supported  upon  both  sides 
with  great  bravery ;  both  fleets  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  ardent  zeal,  and  intrepid  valour  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  overpowered,  and  dispersed,  taken,  or  destroy 
ed,  and  thus  an  opening  was  made  for  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach Fort  Ti,  October  11. 

General  Gates  strengthened  his  position  at  Ticondero- 
ga,  and  his  army  had  how  become  about  12,000  strong: 
but  their  supplies  of  provisions  were  short,  and  their  flour 
entirely  gone  for  several  days.     At  this  critical  momeni. 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton  abandoned  all  further  operations  for  the 
season,  and  returned  into  Canada.  Gen.  Gates  dismissed 
the  miUtia  upon  the  first  certain  inteIHgence  of  this  fact, 
and  this  reheved  the  distresses  of  the  army.  Thus  the 
northern  campaign  closed. 

The  humanity  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  clothing  the  na- 
ked American  prisoners  in  Canada,  and  dismissing  them 
with  kindness,  as  well  as  such  supplies  as  were  necessa- 
ry to  carry  them  home  comfortably  to  their  friends,  is  de- 
serving of  perpetual  remembrance,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
corded to  his  eternal  honor. 

Another  expedition  forming  under  Gen.  Howe  now 
cliams  our  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEVOLUTION  CONTINUED. EXPEDITION    OF    GEN.     HOWE   TO 

PHILADELPHIA. EXPEDITION    OF     GEN.    BURGOYNE     INTO 

THE    STATE    OF   NEW-YORK. EXPEDITION     OF    SIR    HENRY 

CLINTON   TO  CAROLINA. 

Early  in  July,  1777,  Gen.  Howe  embarked  about  1600 
troops  on  board  bis  fleet,  (consisting  of  about  260  sail,)  and 
on  the  23d  he  put  to  sea. 

General  Washington  made  a  movement  with  his  army 
towards  the  Delaware,  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  strongest 
surprise  that  Gen.  Howe  should  thus  abandon  Gen.  Bur- 
^goyne. 

General  Howe  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  that  he 
was  destined  for  Boston,  and  at  the  same  time  manoeuver- 
ed  upon  the  coast  with  his  fleet,  to  distract  the  motions  of 
Gen.  Washington,  that  he  might  make  his  descent  upon 
Philadelphia,  without  being  obstructed.  When  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  gained  his  purpose,  he  entered  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  landed  his  troops  at  the  ferry  of  Elk. 

(General  Washington  penetrated  his  designs,  as  soon  as 
he  had  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  An  action  was  fought  at  Chad's  Ford,  in  which  Gen. 
Howe  was  successful,  and  Gen.  Washington  retired  to 
the  high  grounds  to  collect  his  forces,  and  renew  the 
combat ;  but  Gen.  Howe,  by  his  movements,  eluded  the 
combat,  and  moved  on  to  Philadelphia,  September  26th. 
Congress  upon  his  first  landing  removed  to  Lancaster. 

Pending  these  operations  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  ar- 
rived in  America,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Congress, 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  service,  and  Congress  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.     The  marquis  joined  the  army, 
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and  served  at  his  own  expence,  and  became  not  only  a 
member  of  the  family,  but  the  intimate  companion  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1777,  he 
made  the  first  display  of  his  zeal  and  talents  as  a  soldier,  at 
the  battle  of  Chad's-Ford,  and  s^cquitted  himself  with  great 
honour. 

The  Count  Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  distinguished 
himself  also  in  this  action,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
commission  of  a  major  general. 

When  General  Howe  had  entered  Philadelphia,  and  thus 
secured  the  object  of  the  expedition,  he  ordered  his  fleet 
to  move  round  into  the  Delaware,  and  thus  secured  his 
communication  with  the  sea.  He  next  detached  a  division 
of  his  army  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  dislodging  the 
Americans  from  their  forts  on  the  Delaware,  that  they 
might  clear  the  river  and  move  up  to  Philadelphia. 

During  these  operations,  General  Washington  concerted 
an  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  which 
was  encamped  at  Germantown.  This  attack  was  well 
planned,  and  promptly  executed  ;  the  British  were  com- 
pletely surprised  in  their  camp,  at  break  of  day,  October 
3d  ;  about  sunrise  the  action  became  warm,  and,the  Ame- 
ricans were  successful  at  ail  points,  until  they  attempted 
to  dislodge  a  battalion  of  the  British,  who  in  their  flight, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house  ;  this  occasioned 
a  delay  that  broke  the  pursuit,  and  gave  the  enemy  time 
to  recover  from  their  surprise,  and  rally  to  the  charge  ; 
and  the  action  became  warm  and  bloody.  A  thick  fog 
arose  that  covered  the  combatants,  and  caused  some  con- 
fusion ;  the  British  took  advantage  of  this,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans retired,  and  thus  abandoned  the  victory  they  had  so 
fairly  gained.     October  4th,  1777. 

The  losses  of  the  parties  were  about  equally  balanced  ; 
but  it  proved  a  lesson  of  caution  to  General  Howe  ;  he 
collected  his  arrny  at  Philadelphia,  and  took  up  his  winter 
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quarters,  where  he  was  closely  invested  by  General  Wash- 
ington, and  his  movements  became  very  guarded  in  future. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army  at  this  time  were 
truly  distressing-,  without  clothes,  shoes,  stockings,  or  even 
breeches,  or  blankets,  more  than  two  thousand  were  march- 
ed through  the  snow,  imprinting  the  roads  with  their  blood- 
stained steps ;  yet  all  this  was  endured  with  a  firmness 
worthy  of  these  valiant  sons  of  liberty. 

The  privations  the  American  army  endured  through 
the  winter  of  1777-8,  before  Philadelphia,  for  the  want  of 
clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets,  as  well  as  provisions,  exceed 
all  description,  as  well  as  belief;  yet  they  were  true  to 
themselves,  and  their  country,  and  the  enemy  were  closely 
invested  tiirough  the  winter. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  was' removed  from  the  command  of  the 
northern  army,  and  the  expedition  now  comtemplated 
against  the  state  of  New- York,  was  intrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Burgoyne. 

Congress  appointed  Maj.  Gen.  Schuyler,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  army,  and  he  repaired  to  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga  early  in  June,  to  put  that  post  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  to  receive  the  enemy.  Gen.  Schuyler's  force 
at  Fort  Ti,  was  estimated  at  about  10,000  men. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  assembled  an  army  in  Canada  of  about 
the  same  number,  consisting  of  British,  and  German  troops, 
and  supported  by  Gens.  Frazer,  Powel,  and  Hamilton, 
with  the  German  Gens.  Baron  Reidesel  and  Spicht.  This 
army  might  be  truly  stiled  a  well  appointed  British  army, 
well  supplied  with  every  requisite  for  a  successful  campaign, 
particularly,  a  powerful  train  of  brass  field  artillery,  and 
the  troops  were  all  healthy,  and  in  high  spirits.  To  this 
army  were  attached  several  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  to 
take  the  field  upon  conditions  of  humanity,  not  to  scalp  the 
wounded,   or  the   dying,  nor  their  prisoners  ;  but  with   a 
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bounty  oftered  for  every  captive  brought  in  by  them,  and 
delivered  alive. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  embarked  his  army  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  proceeded  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  Indians,  on  the  -21st  of  June.  On  the  29th,  Gen. 
Burgoyne  issued  a  pompous  proclamation,  and  commenced 
his  operations  against  Fort  Ti,  whose  garrison  at  this  time 
was  reduced  to  about  three  thousand  men,  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Gen.  Burgoyne  approached  Fort  Ti, 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  and  Gen.  St.  Clair 
abandoned  the  fort,  to  save  the  garrison,  and  retired  to 
Hubbardton,  and  from  thence  to  Castleton,  about  30  miles 
distance  from  Ti,  where  he  made  a  stand,  to  collect  the  ar- 
my from  Mount  Independence,  &c. 

Gen.  Frazer,  supported  by  Gen.  Reidesel  commenced  a 
pursuit  in  the  morning  with  the  light  troops  of  the  British 
and  Germans,  and  overtook  the  rear  guard  of  the  American 
army  under  Col.  Warner,  and  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  7th,  which  became  sharp  and  bloody  ;  the  British  were 
routed  at  first  with  loss  ;  but  finding  that  Col.  Warner  wag 
not  supported  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  they  rallied  to  the  combat, 
and  with  the  bayonet  charged,  and  dispersed  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Americans,  under  Col.  Warner,  with  the  loss 
of  about  300  men,  and  the  American  army  retired  frona 
Castleton  to  Fort  Ann. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  pursued  with  his  fleet,  and  destroyed  or 
dispersed  the  American  fleet,  and  landed  at  Skeensborough. 
Gen.  Burgoyne  detached  Lieut.  Col.  Hill  to  dislodge  the 
Americans  from  Fort  Ann;  the  garrison  marched  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
detachment,  which  was  sharply  supported  by  both  parties 
for  about  two  hours,  with  apparent  success  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  j  but  a  party  of  Indians  appeared,  and  join- 
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ed  Col.  Hill,  and  the  Americans  withdrew  fronn  the  field, 
abandoned  the  fort,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward  to  join 
Gen.  Schuyler,  July  12th.  The  whole  force  at  this  time 
under  Gen.  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward,  did  not  exceed  5000 
men. 

Both  armies  now  commenced  serious  operations.  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  in  clearing  out  roads  from  SUeensborough,  that 
he  might  advance  to  Fort  Edward  ;  and  Gen.  Schuyler  ii> 
obstructing  the  roads,  and  destroying  the  bridges  to  prevent 
his  approach.  During  these  operations  Gen.  Burgoyne 
remained  at  Skeensborough,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
camp  equipage  ;  whilst  the  garrison  at  Ti  were  employed 
in  transporting  batteaux,  gun-boats,  &;c.  over  to  Lake 
George. 

Pending  these  operations,  Gen.  Burgoyne  commenced 
his  march  for  Fort  Edward,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  July  :  but  Gen.  Schuyler  had  abandoned  the  fort  on  the 
27th,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  then  amounting  only 
to  about  2700  men  of  the  continental:',  and  about  the  same 
number  of  militia,  and  retired  to  Saratoga,  and  on  the  first 
of  August  he  retired  to  Stillwater,  only  25  miles  north  of 
Albany. 

The  country  saw  with  astonishment  this  shadow  of  an 
army,  flying  before  a  victorious  enemy,  and  laying  open 
the  whole  northern  frontier,  by  abandoning  all  those  for- 
tresses that  had  cost  the  colonies  so  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  erect  and  secure.  The  spirits  of  the  states  were 
again  as  greatly  depressed  as  when  Gen.  Washington  cros- 
sed the  Delaware  the  last  year,  and  the  spirits  of  the  ene- 
my were  as  high. 

At  this  eventful  moment  Sir  William  Howe  sailed  with 
his  armament  to  commence  his  operations  in  Pennsylvania. 
as  has  been  noticed. 

Col.  Barton  on  the  10th  of  July,  with  40  volunteers, 
passed  over  onto  Rhode-Island  j  surprised  Gen.  Prescoti 
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in  his  quarters,  and  brought  him  off  safe,  with  one  of  hife 
aids,  which  gave  some  spring  to  the  public  feeling. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Congress  appointed  Gen.  Gates 
to  succeed  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  north. 

On  the  22d  of  August  Gen.  Sullivan,  with  Col.  Ogden, 
crossed  over  from  the  Jersies,  onto  Staten  Island,  in  order 
to  dislodge  the  British  stationed  there  ;  but  by  some  mis- 
management the  attempt  failed,  with  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  American  troops,  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners. 

Pending  these  movements  Col.  St.  Leger,  who  had  been 
detached  by  Gen.  Burgoyne  from  Canada  into  the  country 
of  the  Mohawks,  to  make  a  diversion  in  that  quarter,  com- 
menced his  operations  against  Fort  Stanwix,  (now  Fort 
Schuyler,)  on  the  3d  of  August.  Gen  Herkimer  marched 
down  at  the  head  of  about  800  militia,  to  relieve  the  fort ; 
but  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush  on  the  6th,  and  was  killed 
in  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  desperate  Indian  battles  we 
have  noticed.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  sallied  out  at  the 
same  time  ;  decided  the  bloody  contest  ;  drove  off  the 
Indians,  and  relieved  the  fort.  St.  Leger  proceeded  to 
summon  the  fort  on  the  8th,  but  Col.  Gansevort  returned  a 
spirited  reply,  which  led  St.  Leger  to  withdraw  his  troops 
with  great  precipitation,  and  retire  to  the  lake. 

Pending  these  operations,  Gen.  Washington  detached 
Gen.  Lincoln  to  the  northward,  to  take  the  command  of 
such  eastern  militia  as  should  join  the  northern  army. 
Gen.  Lincoln  arrived  at  Manchester  on  the  2d  of  August, 
where  he  took  the  command  of  600  militia,  and  on  the  6th 
he  was  joined  by  Brig.  Gen.  Stark  with  800  more.  Gen. 
Stark  was  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  had  deserved  well  of  his 
country  by  his  distinguished  services  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Gen.  Stark  had  felt  himself  wounded  by  the  neglect  of 
Congress,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  and  engaged 
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at  this  time  in  the  service  of  his  country  upon  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  constrained  to  serve  under 
a  cantinental  officer  ;  but  that  he  might  pursue  his  own 
measures  ;  he  accordingly  resisted  the  pressing  invitations 
of  Gen.  Schuyler  to  bring  on  his  troops,  and  join  him  in 
resisting  the  advance  of  Gen.  Burgoyne. 

Pending  this  controversy  in  which  Congress  finally  in- 
terfered, Gen.  Burgoyne  detached  Col.  Baum,  with  500 
Germans  and  100  Indians,  to  seize  on  the  American  stores 
at  Bennington,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  march.  Gen. 
Stark  was  apprised  of  this  movement,  and  sent  expresses, 
and  collected  the  neighbouring  militia,  and  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  14th,  supported  by  Colonels  War- 
ner, Williams,  and  Brush.  The  advance  parties  of  the  two 
armies  met,  and  began  a  skirmishing  that  continued 
through  the  day.  On  the  15th  all  operations  were  sus- 
pended, by  tiie  excessive  rains  that  fell;  but  on  the  16th 
Gen.  Stark  was  joined  by  the  Berkshire  militia,  under  CoL 
Symonds,  and  he  detached  Col.  Nichols  to  take  post  in  the 
rear  of  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  Col.  Hendrick  to  take  post 
in  the  rear  of  his  right,  to  be  supported  by  Cols.  Hubbard 
and  Stickley,  still  further  on  the  right ;  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenehcd,  and  support- 
ed by  two  field  pieces.  The  attack  commenced  upon  all 
sides  at  the  same  time  ;  the  enemy  were  firm  and  valiant, 
and  the  action  soon  became  sharp  and  bloody. 

The  Indians  deserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  made  their  escape,  and  the  Germans  were  over- 
powered, forced  from  their  intrenchments,  and  put  to 
flight.  Flushed  with  the  successes  of  the  day,  the  militia 
gave  themselves  up  to  plunder,  and  whilst  they  were  riot- 
ing in  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  a  reinforcement  joined  Col. 
Baum,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Breymen,  and  the  enemy  rallied 
to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the  combat ;  the  surprise  of 
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this  sudden  movement  would  have  proved  serious  to  the 
Americans  in  their  plundering  situation,  had  they  not  been 
supported  by  Col.  Warner's  regiment  of  continentals, 
which  arrived  from  Manchester  at  this  critical  moment, 
and  supported  the  action,  until  the  militia  could  collect  and 
advance  to  the  charge  ;  when  the  action  again  became 
general,  and  continued  through  the  day.  The  Germans 
again  gave  way,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  secured 
their  retreat,  leaving  their  artillery,  baggage,  &;c.  with  200 
slain,  and  700  prisoners,  among  which  was  Col.  Baum. 
This  was  a  valiant  action,  and  proved  ruinous  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Gen.  Bnrgoyne. 

The  merits  of  Gen.  Stark  were  applauded  by  a  special 
resolve  of  Congress,  and  they  honoured  him  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier  general,  in  the  continental  army, 
October  4th.  -r 

Gen.  Gates,  who  had  been  detached  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ion,  to  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  arrived  at  this 
critical  mont^ent  and  took  the  command,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  spirit,  and  animation,  with  which  the  battle  of 
Bennington  had  inspired  the  army. 

This  was  the  first  success  the  northern  army  had  enjoy- 
ed, and  it  gave  them  fresh  hopes,  and  fresh  courage,  and 
inspired  the  country  with  new  zeal,  which  was  displayed 
in  the  alacrity  with  which  the  militia  turned  out,  and  join- 
ed the  army.  The  presence  of  the  new  general,  added  to 
the  successes  at  Benington,  inspired  the  northern  army 
with  fresh  confidence  :  they  shewed  a  firm  front  to  the 
enemy,  and  began  to  advance  to  meet  him. 

Gen.  Lincoln  at  this  time,  supported  by  Colonels  Brown, 
Woodbridge,  and  Johnson,  threw  himself  into  the  rear  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  on  the  18th,  Col.  Brown  destroyed 
the  British  stores  at  the  landing,  at  Lake  George,  and  re- 
leased the  American  prisoners ;  and  commenced  opera- 
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tions  at  the  same  time  against  Fort  Ti  and  Skeensborough. 
with  success. 

Pending  these  operations  Gen.  Burgoyne  crossed  the 
Hudson,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  upon  the  plains 
of  Saratoga.  He  next  moved  forward  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  took  post  upon  the  heights  of  Stillwater, 
within  three  miles  of  Gen.  Gates. 

September  18th,  General  Gates  detached  about  three 
thousand  men  to  offer  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  he  declined 
the  combat.  On  the  19th,  the  scouting  parties  of  the 
two  armies  commenced  a  skirmishing  that  led  to  a  gen- 
eral action,  which  lasted  through  the  day,  and  was  sup- 
ported with  great  zeal,  and  intrepid  bravery.  Here  was 
displayed  the  second  volume  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  same 
ardor  in  combat,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
same  deadly  carnage  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  night 
closed  the  scene,  and  the  generals  drew  off  their  armies 
to  protect  their  camps,  and  waited  with  impatience  the 
returning  day. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  action  was  estimated  at 
dOO  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  Americans,  about  300,  being  about  one  eighth  ot 
the  whole  number  engaged. 

The  army  of  General  Gates  at  this  time  was  about  7000 
strong,  exclusive  of  the  troops  under  General  Lincoln, 
who  had  not  then  joined  him;  but  had  returned  from  the 
lake  as  far  as  Bennington. 

The  Indians  mostly  deserted  the  standard  of  General 
Burgoyne,  after  this  action,  and  four  of  the  Five  Nations 
favoured  General  Gates,  and  furnished  him  with  about 
150  warriors,  who  joined  him  on  the  20th. 

From  this  time  to  the  7th  of  October,  the  two  armie? 
were  within  cannon  shot  of  each  other,  and  witnessed 
frequent  skirmishings,  both  night  and  day.  These  har- 
assed the  armies  with  constant  alarms.     On  the  2£)th  o*' 
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September,  General  Lincoln  joined  General  Gates  with 
2000  men. 

General  Bargoyne  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
at  New-York,  his  true  situation,  and  requested  his  mutual 
co-operation.  General  Gates  at  the  same  time  disclosed 
to  General  Washington  the  privations  of  the  American 
army,  in  provisions,  ammunition,  &;c.  General  Howe  at 
this  time  received  a  reinforcement  of  2000  men  from  Eu- 
rope, and  commenced  his  operations  on  the  North  River, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  General  Burgoyne  ; 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  Highlands,  and  carried  the 
fortress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  October  6th.  This 
enabled  him  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and 
open  a  free  passage  for  his  shipping.  This  success  was 
communicated  immediately  to  General  Burgoyne  ;  but  it 
arrived  too  late. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  General  Burgoyne  detached  i 
strong  party  to  open  a  way  for  his  retreat,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cover  a  foraging  party,  which  was  sent  out  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  army.  General  Burgoyne  made  a 
movement  in  person  at  the  head  of  1500  men,  supported 
by  General  Frazer  and  others.  These  movements  opened 
the  way  for  another  action,  wliich  commenced  immedi- 
ately, and  was  supported  with  great  zeal,  by  both 'parties, 
through  the  day.  The  Americans  were  successful  at  all 
points.  General  Arnold  fought  with  desperation,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  conflict.  The  British  suffered  severely 
through  the  day,  and  night  again  closed  the  scene.  Gen. 
Frazer,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  aid  to  General  Burgoyne, 
were  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  latter  taken  prisoner. 
The  British  army  suffered  so  severely  in  this  action,  that 
General  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  change  his  position  in 
the  night,  from  the  plain  onto  the  heights,  to  save  his  army 
from  immediate  destruction.  The  Americans  were  sup- 
plied wit|»  ammunitiopj  in  the  spoils  of  the  British  camp. 
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On  the  8th  the  British  were  under  arms  through  the  day, 
expecting  a  momentary  attack  ;  and  at  sunset  the  day  was 
closed  with  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  procession,  that 
paid  the  last  honours  to  the  remains  of  the  brave  General 
Frazer.  The  Americans  from  their  camp  witnessed  the 
scene,  and  sympathy  in  obedience  to  nature  dropt  a  tear. 
On  the  7th  General  Burgoyne  saw  himself  so  closely 
invested  in  his  camp,  that  it  became  necessary  to  retreat 
to  Saratoga  to  save  his  army ;  this  he  effected  by  a  regular 
movement,  and  without  loss,  excepting  his  hospital  of  sick 
and  wounded,  which  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Americans,  and  General  Gates  did  honour 
to  the  American  character,  by  the  display  of  benevolence 
and  humanity  which  he  exhibited  upon  the  occasion.  The 
movements  of  General  Gates  shewed  to  General  Burgoyne 
the  next  day,  that  all  the  passes  in  his  rear,  were  strongly 
guarded  by  the  Americans,  and  that  all  further  retreat  was 
impracticable.  Stung  with  chagrin  and  mortification,  at 
the  forlorn  situation  into  which  he  had  precipitated  him- 
self. General  Burgoyne  had  recourse  to  every  possible 
expedient,  that  could  flatter  his  hopes,  in  withdrawing  his 
army  from  the  toils  in  which  he  found  himself  taken  ;  but 
all  in  vain.  General  Gates,  like  a  vigilant,  able,  active 
officer,  Rad  availed  himself  of  every  point  that  could  se- 
cure the  victory  he  had  gained  on  the  7th,  and  General 
Burgoyne  found  himself  so  closely  invested  in  his  camp 
at  Saratoga,  that  all  further  efforts  were  in  vain.  On  the 
1 3th  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  such  was  the  local 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  that  an  1 8  pound  shot  crossed 
the  table  where  the  council  were  deliberating,  and  their 
result  became  unanimous,  to  make  terms  with  Gen.  Gates. 
Gen.  Burgoyne  sent  out  a  flag  to  open  a  treaty  with 
Gen.  Gates.  Gen.  Gates  met  this  treaty  with  his  pro- 
posals, which  were  sent  in  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  reject 

Vol,.  IH.  ^ 
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ed.  Gen.  Burgojne  sent  out  proposals  in  his  turn,  which 
were  accepted  on  the  15th. 

Pending  this  negociation,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Highlands,  as  before  noticed,  reached  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
which  led  hitn  to  hesitate,  and  decline  signing  the  treaty, 
in  hopes  of  succour  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  New- 
York,  as  had  been  promised.  Gen.  Gates,  alive  to  the 
sense  of  the  danger  of  delay  at  this  critical  moment,  drew 
up  his  army  in  oriier  of  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
and  sent  a  flag  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  demanding  his  decision 
in  ten  minutes.  Burgoyne  felt  the  responsibility,  signed 
the  treaty,  and  returned  it  to  Gen.  Gates  in  time. 

The  whole  British  army  marched  out  of  their  lines, 
and  deposited  their  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  Gen.  Gates  marched  his  army  in,  under  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  took  quiet  possession.  Gen.  Gates 
ordered  supplies  to  be  issued  to  the  British  army,  who  were 
destitute,  and  the  solemn  scene  was  closed. 

Such,  and  so  various  are  the  scenes  of  life,  and  the 
fates  of  men  ;  such,  and  so  fickle  is  the  fortune  of  war  ; 
but  firm  and  unshaken  is  the  providence  of  God  ;  wisdom 
and  might  and  strength  are  his. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  detac'ied  Sir  James  Wallace,  and 
Gen.  Vaughan,  with  a  flying  squadron,  carrying  3600 
troops,  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to  the  camp  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  or  make  such  a  diversion  as  should  afford  him 
relief.  This  fleet  arrived  at  Esopus  on  the  13th,  and 
there  learning  the  fate  of  Burgoyne,  set  fire  to  the  village, 
and  consumed  it.  Had  tley  proceeded  to  Albany,  they 
might  have  destoyed  the  place,  with  the  American  stores, 
and  Burgoyne  might  have  been  relieved.  Had  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  proceeded  directly  to  Albany,  after  the  capture  of 
the  Highlands  on  the  6th,  Burgoyne  might  have  been  re- 
lieved.    The  enquiry  has  often  been  made,  Why  this  un- 
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necessary  delay  ?  But  no  other  answer  can  possibly  be  given 
than  this.     It  was  the  special  providence  of  God. 

The  captive  army  were  marched  directly  to  Boston, 
where  they  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Gen.  Gates  marched  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
support  Gen.  Putnam  at  Kingston,  and  guard  the  country 
against  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  apprised 
of  his  movements,  hastened  back  to  New-York,  and  all  was 
quiet. 

The  disastrous  retreat  of  the  American  army  out  of 
Canada,  and  the  victorious  pursuit  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  had 
greatly  distressed  the  public  mind.  They  already  saw 
one  British  army  in  New-York,  another  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  third  about  to  enter  the  city  of  Albany  in  triumph, 
and  the  liberties  of  America  falling  prostrate  before  a 
victorious  foe.  But  the  battles  of  Bennington,  and  Sara- 
toga, and  the  fall  of  Burgoyne,  roused  the  public  feeling, 
and  gave  new  hopes,  new  energies,  and  new  efforts  to  the 
nation,  and  inspired  confidence  at  home,  and  respectability 
abroad.  France  and  Spain  so«n  became  parties  in  the 
war. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Hancock  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  elected 
President  of  Congress,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  in  1775,  having  served  in  that  capacity 
two  years  to  universal  acceptance  ;  now  requested,  and 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  to  visit  his  friends,  and  enjoy 
that  repose,  which  the  state  of  his  health  required.  Mr. 
Hancock  took  his  leave  of  Congress  with  an  affectionate, 
as  well  as  dignified  address,  and  Congress  replied  to  this 
address  by  the  following  resolve. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented 
to  John  Hancock,  Esq.  for  the  unremitted  attention,  and 
steady  impartiality,  which  he  has  manifested  in  discharge 
of  his  various  duties  as  president,  since  his  election  to 
the  chair  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1775." 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  president 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hancock,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens, 
of  South-Carolina,  was  elected. — Congress  next  appoint- 
ed General  Gates  President  of  the  board  of  war.  They 
then  procceeded  to  take  into  consideration,  the  great,  and 
important  business  of  a  national  confederation. — On  the 
nth  of  June,  1777,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  articles  ol  confederation  in  due  form,  and  on  the 
12th  of  July,  the  committee  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  confidential  in- 
formation of  Congress. 

''  Articles  of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union,  between 
the  States  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
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New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

"  Artfcle  1.  The  stile  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  ;  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegat- 
ed to  the  United  States,    in   Congress  assembled. 

Article  3.  The  said  states  hereby  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence  ; 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual,  and 
general  welfare  ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  otfer.d  to,  or  attacks  upon  them,  or  either 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or 
any  other  pretence  whatsoever. 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure,  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship,  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  states,  (paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice 
excepted,)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  free  citizens,  in  the  several  states,  and  the  people  of 
each  state  shall  have  free  ingress,  and  regress  from  any 
other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  ot 
trade,  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  imposi- 
tions, and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof,  respect 
iveiy  ;  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so 
far. as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into 
any  state,  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant ;  provided  also  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or 
restriction,  shall  be  laid  by  any  state  upon  the  property 
of  the    United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall, 
upon  demand  ©f  the   governor,  or  executive  power  of  the 
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state  from  whence  he  fled,  he  dehvered  up,  and  removea 
to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

Full  faith,  and  credit  sliall  be  given  in  each  of  these 
states,  to  tlie  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts,  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Article  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates 
shall  be  annually  appointed,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  m  Congress  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  pow- 
er reserved  to  each  state  to  recal  its  members,  or  any 
of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others 
in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  seven  members  ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  being  delegated  for  more  than  three  years, 
in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  de- 
l»'s,ate,  be  capable  of  holding  an  office  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he  or  any  other  for  his  benefit  receives 
aiiy  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  any  meet- 
ing of  the  states,  or  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  debate,  in  Congress,  shall  not 
be  impeached,  or  questioned  in  any  court,  or  place  out  of 
Congress  ;  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protect- 
ed in  their  persons,  from  arrests,  and  imprisonments, 
during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance 
on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Article  6.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
State?,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to, 
or  recMve  anj-  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conterence, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or 
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state  ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit,  or 
trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of 
any  present,  emoiument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state  ;  nor  shall 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them, 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two,  or  more  states,  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  con- 
federation, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is 
to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  impost  or  duties,  which  may 
interfere  with  any  stipulations,  or  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king, 
prince,  or  state,  in  pursuaiice  of  any  treaties  already  pro- 
posed by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  by  any  state,  in  time  of 
peace,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for 
the  defence  of  such  state,  or  its  trade  j  nor  shall  any  body 
of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace, 
except  such  iiumber  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Uiutcd 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requi- 
site to  garrrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such 
state  ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a  well  regu- 
lated and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiejitly  armed  and  accou- 
tred, and  shall  provide,  and  have  constantly  for  use  in 
public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces,  and  tents,  and 
a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  aad  camp  equip- 
age. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such 
state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  certain 
advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of 
Jndiaiis   10  invade   such  state,  and  the  danger  is   so  immi-  ' 
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nent,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  until  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  can  be  consulted  ;  nor  shall  any  state 
grant  commissions  to  any  ships,  or  vessels  of  war,  nor 
letters  of  marque,  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  then  only  against  the  kingdom,  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  estabhshed  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be 
infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be 
fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger 
shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Article  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for 
the  common  defence,  all  otficers  of,  or  under  the  rank  of 
colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  state 
respectively,  by  whom  such  forces  are  raised,  or  in  such 
manner  as  such  state  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  up  by  the  state  which  first  made  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Article  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expences, 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence,  or  general 
welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasu-y, 
which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  to, 
or  surveyed  fo  any  person,  as  such  land,  and  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Article  9.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  have  the  sole,  and  exclusive  right,  and  power,  of 
determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  such  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article,  of  sending,  and  receiving 
ambassadors;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provid- 
ed that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby 
the  legislature  of  any  state  shall  be  restrained  from  im- 
posing such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion or  importatiofi  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commod- 
ities, whatsoever  ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all 
cases,  what  captures  on  land  and  water  shall  be  legal,  &c. 
in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land,  or  naval  forces,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  divided,  or  ap- 
propriated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque,  and  reprisal, 
in  time  of  peace  ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies, for  felonies  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and  estab- 
lishing courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally,  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  judge  of  any  of  said   courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes,  and  differences 
now  subsisting,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise  between  two 
or  more  states,  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any 
other  cause  whatsoever  ;  which  authority  shall  always  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  following,  viz. — 

Whenever  the  legislative,  or  executive  authority,  or 
lawful  agent  of  any  state,  in  controversy  with  another, 
shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in 
question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  by  order  of  Congress,  to  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  and 
a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by 
their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint 

Vol.  in.'  -^O 
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by  joint  consent,  commissioners,  or  judges  to  constitute 
a  court,  who  shall  hear,  and  determine  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  from  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
list  of  such  persons,  each  party  shall  alternately  strike 
out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall 
be  reduced  down  to  thirteen,  and  from  that  number  not 
less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress 
shall  direct,  shall  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn 
out  by  lot,  and  the  persons  so  drawn  out,  or  any  five  of 
them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally 
determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the 
judges  who  shall  agree  in  the  determination  ;  and  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  with- 
out shewing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient, 
or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and 
the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such 
party  absent  or  refusing  ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence 
of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  autliority  of  such 
court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the 
court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pass  sentence,  or  judg- 
ment, which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  conclusive, 
the  judgment  or  sentence,  in  either  case,  being  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  provided  that  every 
commissio'icr,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an 
oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  state  where  the  cause 
shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine 
the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  without  favour  or  affection,  or  hope  of  re 
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ward  :"  provided  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived 
of  territory   for   the  benefit  of  the   United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil, 
claimed  under  diflferent  grants  of  two  or  nnore  states,  whose 
jurisdictions,  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states 
that  passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  ori- 
ginated antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall, 
on  t>  e  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  be  determined  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes,  re- 
specting territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  states. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value 
of  coin,  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  states  ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures throughout  the  United  States ;  regulating  trade,  and 
managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any 
of  the  states,  provided  that  the  legislative  rights  of  any 
state,  within  its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated. 
Establishing  and  regulating  post  offices,  from  one  state  to 
another  throughout  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such 
postages  on  the  papers  passing  through  them  as  may  be  re- 
quisite to  defray  the  expences  of  such  offices  ;  appointing 
all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  mak- 
ing  rules  for  the  governing  and  regulating  of  the  said  land 
and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  to  be  denominated  the  Committee  of  the  States,  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state,  and  to  appoint  such 
other  committees,  and  civil  affairs,  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der their  direction  :  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
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preside,  provided  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  of- 
fice of  president  for  more   than  one  year,  in  any  term  of 
three  years  ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public 
expences  ;  to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  sevf 
eral  states,  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrow- 
ed, or  emitted ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy,  to  agree  upon 
the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from 
each  state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  state  ;  which  requisition  shall  be 
binding,  and  thereupon  the  legislature   of  each  state  shall 
appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe, 
arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  officers  and   men  so 
clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled  :  but  if  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assemble  d,  shall  upon  consideration  of  circumstances, 
judge  proper,  that  any  state  should  not  raise  men,  or  should 
raise  a  less  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state 
should  raise  a  greater  number  than  its  quota,  such  extra 
number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped, in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  state,  un- 
less the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge,  that  such  ex- 
tra number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same.     In 
such  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip, 
as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.     And  the  officers  and  men,  so  clothed  and  equip- 
ped, shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never 
engage  in  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  j»v 
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time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties,  or  alliances, 
nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascer- 
tain the  sums  and  expences  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them ;  not  emit 
bills  of  credit,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the 
number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built,  or  purchased,  or  the 
number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  aj>point  a 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  or  navy,  unless  nine 
states  shall  assent  to  the  same  ;  nor  shall  a  question  on 
any  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  de- 
termined, unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  power 
to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment 
be  for  a  longer  space  than  six  months,  and  shall  publish 
the  journals  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such 
parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military 
operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require  secresy  ;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegation  of  each  state,  on  any 
question,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journals  when  it  is  de- 
sired by  any  delegate  ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or 
cither  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above 
excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

Article  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine 
of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  the  nine 
states,  shall  see  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  vest  them  with  ; 
provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  commit- 
*ee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confede^ 
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ration,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

Article  1 1.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
admitted  into,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this 
union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Article  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrovred, 
and  debts  contracted,  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for 
payment  and  satisfaction  whereof,  the  said  United  States 
a;id  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Article  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions,  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be 
inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union  shall  be 
perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  made  in  any  of  them  ;  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed 
to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state." 

This  confederation  was  submitted  to  the  several  states 
for  their  approbation  and  acceptance,*  and  when  duly 
approved  by  all  the  states,  went  into  operation,  and  became 
the  palladium  of  the  United  States,  through  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  down  to  the  year  1789,  when  the  pre- 
sent Federal  Constitution  was  organized,  and  went  into 
operation. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  American  character,  that 
even  this   rope  of  sand  possessed  powers  and  energies 

*  T>'.';?l7e  statee  ratified  this  confederation  in  December  following-. 
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sufficient  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  rising  state,  and  re- 
gulate and  controul  all  their  essential  concerns,  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  whole  ;  but  when  peace  had  removed  the 
pressure  of  the  common  danger,  and  private  interest  be- 
gan to  claim  precedence  of  the  public  good,  and  corrupt 
intrigue  began  to  trample  upon  the  public  virtue,  and 
public  rights,  then  it  became  necessary  to  revise  this 
compact,  and  raise  in  its  place  that  stupendous  monument 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 

Congress  next  resolved,  "  that  the  commissioners  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  be  directed  to  exert  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  obtain  a  loan  of  two  millions  sterling, 
on  the  faith  of  the  United  States." 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  resolve,  "  that  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to 
appoint  persons  to  seize  such  clothing  as  may  be  necesi- 
sary  for  the  army,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  within  their 
respective  states,  and  when  the  value  of  the  same  has  been 
duly  estimated,  that  it  be  applied  accordingly." 

Lt.  Col.  Barton,  who  took  Gen.  Prescot  prisoner  at 
Rhode-Island,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  now  recommended 
to  Congress,  upon  which  they  resolved,  "  that  he  be  promo- 
ted to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  consideration  of  his  merits,  and  that  he  be 
recommended  to  Gen.  Washington,  to  be  employed  in  such 
services  as  he  may  deem  best  adapted  t:Q  his  genius." 

Congress  next  resolved,  "  that  one  month's  extra  pay 
be  given  to  each  officer  and  soldier  under  the  immediate 
command  of  his  excellency  Gen.  Washington,  in  testimony 
of  their  approbation,  of  their  great  patience,  fidelity,  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  resoive,  "  that  the  embarka- 
tioti  of  Gen.  Bargoyne  and  his  army,  agreeable  to  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  be  delayed  until  the  same  should  be 
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properly  ratified  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  in  eonse^p 
quence  of  an  unguarded  expression  of  the  general  in  one  of 
his  letters,  in  which  he  declared  "  the  convention  to  have 
been  broken  on  the  part  of  the  Anfiericans." 

Gen.  Burgoyne  met  this  resolve  by  such  explanations, 
together  with  a  proposed  renewal  of  the  convention  of  Sar- 
atoga, in  such  manner,  as  should  be  approved  by  Congress, 
but  without  effect. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  ship  Alamand  arrived  from 
Marseilles,  w^ith  48  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  4  pounders,  with 
carriages  complete;  19  9  inch  mortars-,  2500  9  inch 
bombs  ;  2000  4  pound  balls  ;  a  quantity  of  intrenching 
tools;  3000  fusees;  1110  for  dragoons;  18,000  pounds  of 
gun-powder;  and  61,051  pounds  of  brimstone,  from  the 
house  of  de  Beaumarchais,  in  France. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Mr.  Gerard  delivered  the  pre- 
limenariesof  a  treaty  to  the  American  Commissioners,  for 
the  two  nations  of  France  and  America. 

On  the  leth  of  February  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  in  48 
hours  it  was  known  in  London  ;  and  produced  great  ex- 
citement in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  American  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  were  admitted  to  a  pub- 
lic audience  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  were  presented 
to  the  king  by  Mr.  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  in 
character  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  French  ambassador  had  left  Lon- 
don the  15th,  agreeable  to  order  ;  having  first  announced 
the  signing  of  this  treaty  to  the  British  minister. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  London  fleet,  consisting  of  12 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  sailed  for  America,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Count  De  Estain,  bearing  Mr. 
Deane  and  Mr.  Gerard  ;  the  latter  was  to  act  as  minist^er 
nf  France  to  the  United  States. 
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The  same  day  Gen.  Burgoyne  arrived  in  London  ;  not 
as  a  conqueror,  but  in  such  disgrace  as  to  be  refused  admis- 
sion into  the  presence  of  his  royal  master. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Admiral  Byron  was  dispatched  to 
America,  with  a  formidable  squadron,  to  take  the  command 
on  that  station,  and  relieve  Sir  William  Howe. 

At  this  time  the  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  glory 
of  Old  England,  was  borne  away  in  the  arms  of  death,  no  lon- 
ger to  witness  the  tarnished  honour  of  that  country,  which 
under  God  he  had  raised  to  the  summit  of  renown,  and  on 
the  9th  his  remains  were  honourably  interred  at  the  public 
expence,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Well  might  Old  England 
say  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  "  That  sun  is  set ;  O  rise 
some  other  such,  or  all  is  talk  of  old  achievements,  and  des- 
pair of  new." 

As  soon  as  the  court  of  Versailles  had  learnt  the  determin- 
ation of  Admiral  Byron,  and  that  the  British  fleet  was  order- 
ed to  sail,  the  Count  De  Orvilliers  immediately  put  to  sea. 
with  a  fleet  of  32  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  cloud  of  frigates, 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  the  king,  of  the  28th  of  March, 
for  making  reprisals  on  the  ships  of  Britain. 

Great  Britain  pursued  the  same  measures,  and  the  Brit- 
ish  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keppel. 
On  the  23d  of  Jul}  both  fleets  appeared  to  approach  each 
other  for  action  ;  but  a  scene  of  manoeuvering  commenced, 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  commanders  in  naval  tactics,  was 
displayed  for  three  days,  and  on  the  27th  a  sharp  action 
commenced,  that  continued  about  three  hours,  in  which 
both  fleets  suffered  severely,  and  both  claimed  the  victory. 
Both  fleets  withdrew  and  returned  into  port  to  repair  the 
damages  they  had  sustained. 

This  opened  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ilEVOLUTION  CONTINUED.— COMMISSIONERS  ARRIVE  FROM  ENG- 
LAND.— THE  BRITISH  ARMY  RETREAT  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

TO    NEW-YORK. FRENCH    FLEET  ARRIVES. ATTEMPT  OK 

NEWPORT. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1778,  Lieut.  Col.  Ethan  Allen  was 
restored  to  his  country  by  an  exchange,  and  Congress  hon- 
oured him  with  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his 
firmness  and  zeal,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

At  this  time  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Rhode. 
Island,  and  Gen.  Sullivan  was  detached  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  take  the  command  ;  but  the  vigilance  of  Gen.  Pi- 
got  defeated  the  enterprise,  by  detaching  Lieut.  Col.  Camp- 
bell, with  about  500  men,  to  destroy  the  American  gallies, 
and  boats,  destined  for  the  service.  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell 
executed  his  commission  promptly,  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
and  25  th,  and  destroyed  all  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  near 
the  town  of  Warren,  with  a  quantity  of  naval  stores,  &c. 
tlpgether  with  the  meeting-house,  and  seven  dwelling  houses, 
at  Warren,  and  retired  to  Bristol,  where  they  burnt  22 
h'^uses,  and  the  church,  (through  mistake)  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  inhabitants,  and  committing  the  most  licentious  de- 
predations, they  carried  off  a  state  galley,  and  returned  to 
Newport.  Shortly  after.  Gen.  Pigot  detached  another 
party,  to  burn  and  destroy  the  town  of  Tiverton  ;  but  the 
Americans  were  in  force,  and  defended  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  town,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  return,  after  having  destroyed  some  old 
mills,  kc.  near  their  place  of  landing. 

At  this  time  a  French  frigate  of  50  guns,  with  a  schooner 
from  Rochfort,  laden  with  arms  and  dry  goods,  arrived  in 
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James  River,  Virginia,  and  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
nation. 

During  these  eve  nts,  Gen.  Howe  kept  the  country  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  alarm,  by  his  foraging  parties,  which 
were  often  conducted  with  great  cruelty,  and  many  inno- 
cent unresisting  inhabitants  were  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
while  begging  for  mercy. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Gen.  Howe  detached  a  battalion  of 
infantry  to  destroy  the  American  stores  and  shipping,  at 
Bordentown.  This  expedition  was  promptly  executed, 
and  on  the  8th,  they  burnt  four  stores,  containing  provi- 
sions, tobacco,  military  stores,  and  camp  equipage,  and  on 
the  9th,  they  destroyed  one  frigate  of  32  guns — one  of  28 — 
nine  large  ships — three  privateers  of  16  guns — three  of 
10 — twenty-three  brigs,  with  several  sloops,  and  schooners, 
&;c.  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  to  succeed  Gen.  Howe  in  the  command  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  and  on  the  18th,  the  British 
officers  took  leave  of  Sir  William  Howe,  by  honouring  him 
with  a  most  magnificent  entertainment,  which  continued  12 
hours,  accompanied  with  a  most  splendid  exhibition  of  fire- 
works, &;c.  and  his  excellency  retired  to  England. 

General  Washington  detached  the  Marquis  la  Fayette, 
from  his  camp  at  Valley-forge,  with  about  2500  men,  to  ap- 
proach the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  add  to  the  amusements 
of  this  scene  of  festivity  :  the  marquis  promptly  obeyed, 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  on  Bacon-Hill,  twelve 
nniles  m  advance  of  the  American  army,  where  he  posted 
his  detachment  for  the  night,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  take  advantage  of  such  favourable  circumstan- 
ces as  might  present  themselves.  The  British  soon  learnt 
the  situation  of  the  marquis,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  Gen.  Grant  with  about  7000 
men,  with  field  pieces,  to  surprise  the  marquis,  and  cut  off 
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his  retreat.  Gen.  Grant  marched  out  upon  the  Frankfort 
road,  and  fronn  thence  crossed  over  through  the  old  York 
and  White-nnarsh  roads  ;  entered  the  road  that  led  to  Bacon 
Hill,  about  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  marquis.  Sir 
Henry  Chnton,  at  the  same  time  sent  out  another  de- 
tachment to  engage  the  marquis  in  front.  Gen.  Grant 
having  obtained  bis  first  object,  felt  himself  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  advanced  directly  upon  the  marquis,  without 
securing  the  Matron -Ford,  upon  the  Schuylkill  ;  but  the 
marquis,  hiving  learnt  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  filed 
off  his  detachment,  with  such  a  masterly  movement,  that 
he  gained  the  Matron-Ford,  (distant  one  mile,)  and  cross- 
ed over  before  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  push  their 
attack,  and  thus  eluded  the  enemy,  and  saved  his  detach- 
ment from  total  ruin.  The  loss  of  this  detachment  would 
have  greatly  distressed  the  American  army,  and  changed 
all  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign. — Gen.  Grant, 
alarmed  at  some  heavy  firing  in  the  American  camp,  re- 
treated in  his  turn,  and  made  a  hasty  movement  back  to 
Pljiladelphia. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden, 
and  Governor  Johnstone  arrived  in  the  Trident  from  Eng- 
land, as  commissioners  to  restore  peace  between  Great- 
Britain  and  America.  On  the  9th  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
requested  of  General  Washington  a  passport  for  their  Se- 
cretary, Dr.  Ferguson,  to  bear  their  dispatches  to  Congress, 
which  being  refused,  they  were  forwarded  in  the  usual 
form.  On  the  13th  they  were  received,  on  the  16th  they 
were  examined,  and  on  the  17th  the  president  was  directed 
to  return  the  following  reply. 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  of 
the  9th  inst.  with  the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before 
Congress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the 
further  effusion  of  human  bloody  could  have  induced  Con-  ■ 
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gress  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so  disrespect- 
ful to  his  most  christian  majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally 
of  these  states,  or  to  consider  propositions  so  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 

"  The  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  commission 
from  your  sovereign,  and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people 
of  these  states  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great- Bri- 
tain, and  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  dependence,  which  is 
utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  further  directed  to  inform 
your  excellencies,  that  Congress  are  inclined  to  peace, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted.  They  will  be  therefore  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  commerce,  not 
inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposi- 
tion for  that  purpose.  The  only  solid  proof  of  this  dis- 
position will  be,  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  states,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets 
and  armies. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your 

excellencies  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant.'' 

The  movements  of  France,  as  before  noticed,  gave 
alarm  in  England,  and  caused  the  minister  to  send  out 
orders  by  Mr.  Eden,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  retire  with 
the  British  army,  from  Philadelphia  to  New- York,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  he  had  actually  commenced  his  operations 
before  the  letter,  as  above,  could  have  reached  him. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  whole  British  army  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  moved  on  to 
Haddonfield. 

General  Washington,  apprised  of  this  movement,  de- 
tached General  Maxwell,  with  his  brigade,  to  harass  the 
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enemy,  and  impede  his  march.  The  next  day  Genera! 
Washington,  finding  hy  the  return  of  the  troops  that  his 
army  was  about  1 1 ,000  strong,  fit  for  duty,  consulted  his 
officers  in  written  questions,  upon  the  plan  of  operations, 
to  be  adopted  in  pursuing  the  enemy. 

General  Lee,  who  had  been  exchanged  and  joined  the 
army,  was  now  present  to  give  his  advice  in  council. 
Grneral  Mifflin  had  been  long  absent  by  permission,  and 
had  now  joined  the  army  ;  but  was  not  consulted,  because 
he  had  avoided  the  duties  of  the  winter's  campaign.        ' 

The  answers  were  almost  unanimous — "  to  harass  the 
enemy  at  all  points  ;  but  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  general 
battle."  General  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  the 
next  day  with  his  army,  and  moved  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  detached  Colonel  Morgan, 
with  600  rifle-men,  to  support  General  Maxwell. 

The  weather  was  extremely  warm,  and  the  armies 
moved  slowly.  On  the  24th,  Gen.  Washington  reached 
Princeton,  where  he  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
officers  of  his  army. 

"The  army  of  the  enemy  is  between  9  and  10,000 
rank  and  file  ;  the  American  army  is  10,684  rank  and  file, 
beside  the  advance  brigade  under  Gen.  Maxwell,  (about 
1200,)  and  about  1200  militia."  The  general  then  propos- 
ed the  following  question — "  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard 
a  general  action?"  The  answer  was — "  Not  advisable; 
but  a  detachment  of  1500  to  be  immediately  sent  to  act 
as  occasion  may  require,  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and 
rear,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  continental  troops, 
and  militia,  already  hanging  about  them,  and  the  main 
body  to  preserve  a  relative  situation,  to  act  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  Signed,  Lee,  Sterling,  Green,  Fay- 
ette, Steuben,  Poor,  Paterson,  Woodward,  Scott,  Portail. 
Knox,"     Gen.  Scott  was  detached  accordingly. 
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Gen.  Gates  had  arrived  at  Fishkill  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  was  now  ready  to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Wash- 
ington if  required;  Gen.  Washington  considered  the  pass 
through  the  Highlands,  as  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  directed  draughts  of  the  neighbouring  militia 
to  be  marched  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Gates,  to  guard 
that  pass.  Gen.  Gates,  at  the  same  time  moved  forward 
his  army  to  White  Plains,  to  give  an  alarm  in  New- York, 
and  thus  make  a  diversion  on  that  side;  which  was  iiighly 
approved. 

On  the  21st,  Gen.  Washington  moved  on  to  Kingston. 
and  there  learning  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  moved  to- 
ward Monmouth,  he  resolved  to  attack  his  rear,  and  force 
him  to  an  action  ;  accordingly  his  excellency  detached 
Brigadier  Gen.  Wayne,  with  1000  chosen  troops,  to  re- 
inforce Gen.  Maxwell's  advance  griard,  and  selected  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  to  advance,  and  take  command 
of  the  whole,  (Gen.  Lee  having  declined  the  com- 
mand). 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  Gen.  Washington  moved  for- 
ward his  army  from  Kingston,  and  arrived  at  Cranbury, 
early  the  next  morning,  where  they  were  detained  by 
storms  through  the  26th,  and  of  course  the  marquis  was 
ordered  to  check  his  pursuit,  and  file  off  to  the  left,  to- 
wards Englishtown,  which  he  accomplished  on  the  27th. 
This  movement  of  the  American  commander  led  the  Brit- 
ish general  to  anticipate  his  views,  and  change  his  order 
of  march,  and  post  the  grenadiers,  light-infantry,  and 
chasseurs,  as  his  rear  guard  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
disposed  of  his  baggage  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  ad- 
vance column,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kniphausen  : 
this,  when  collected,  made  a  procession  of  about  12  miles 
in  extent.  This  led  Gen.  Washington  to  augment  his 
advance  guard. 
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Gen.  Lee  began  to  feel  the  mortificatiou  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself,  by  refusing  the  conr.mand  of 
the  advance  guard,  and  now  solicited  the  appointment,  to 
which  Gen.  Washington  objected  ;  but  detached  Gen. 
Lee,  with  two  brigades  to  join  the  marquis,  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  course.  Gen.  Washington  moved 
forward  at  the  same  time,  to  support  the  whole.  The  right 
of  the  enemy  was  harassed  by  Gen.  Morgan's  corps,  and 
the  left  by  Gen.  Dickinson's  Jersey  militia;  but  the 
main  army  under  Sir  Henry,  were  strongly  encamped  near 
Monmouth  meeting-house,  on  the  27th.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton saw  the  favourable  moment  that  now  offered  of  bring- 
ing Sir  Henry  to  immediate  action,  before  he  should 
have  gained  the  heights  of  Middletown,  (twelve  miles  in 
advance,)  and  accordingly  ordered  Gen.  Lee  to  be  in 
readiness  to  commence  the  attack,  upon  the  shortest 
notice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  break  of  day.  Gen.  Knip- 
hausen  moved  forward  the  advance  column  of  the  British 
army,  and  at  8  o'clock  Sir  Henry  followed  with  the  main 
body,  the  flower  of  the  army  being  posted  in  the  rear. 

Gen.  Washington  wrote  Gen.  Lee  at  one  in  the  morning, 
with  general  directions  for  commencing  the  attack,  and 
he  made  his  dispositions  accordingly,  with  the  troops  at- 
tached to  the  command  of  Gen.  Dickinson,  and  Col.  Mor- 
gan ;  also  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Granger, 
consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Scott  and  Varnum,  and 
at  day  light  these  troops  were  all  in  motion.  From  5  to  7 
o'clock  they  all  had  commenced  their  march  for  Monmouth  ; 
Gen.  Washington  put  his  whole  army  in  motion  at  the  same 
time,  having  learnt  from  Gen.  Dickinson  that  the  front  of  the 
enemy  had  commenced  their  march.  Gen.  Washington  at 
the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Lee  to  advance  and 
commence  the  attack,  "  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reu' 
sons  to  the  contrary,''^  and  assured  him  that  the  aj|rmy  were 
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advancing,  without  their  packs,  to  support  him.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  the  particulars  of 
this  memorable  action  in  detail,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  doubt- 
ful movements  of  Gen.  Lee  deranged  the  plans  of  the  gen- 
eral in  chief,  caused  the  failure  of  the  action,  and  defeated 
the  operations  of  the  day  :  they  caused  also  a  court  mar- 
tial upon  Gen.  Lee,  which  deprived  him  of  his  command. 

The  American  troops  lay  on  their  arms  through  the 
night,  impatient  for  the  attack  the  next  morning,  h\i^  the 
British  general  took  the  alarm,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the 
night,  and  thus  made  his  escape,  to  the  inexpressible  dis- 
appointment of  Gen.  Washington. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  retired  by  forced  marches  to  Sandy- 
Hook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and  from  thence  embarked  his  army  for 
New- York. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  lost,  in  the  affair  at  Monmouth,  from 
4  to  500  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  together 
tvith  Lt.  Col.  Moncton,  a  brave  officer,  whose  death  was 
greatly  lamented. 

Gen.  Washington  lost  about  half  of  that  number,  togeth- 
er with  Lt.  Col.  Bonner,  and  Maj.  Dickinson,  two  brave 
officers,  whose  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  American  ar- 
my. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  rendered  a  pursait  by 
forced  marches,  through  a  deep  sandy  country,  impractica- 
ble ;  Gen.  Washington  therefore  detached  a  strong  party 
of  light  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and 
drew  off  his  main  army  to  the  North  River. 

On  the  8lh  of  July  Count  De  Estaing  entered  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware,  with  the  Toulon  fleet,  after  a  passage  of 
87  days  ;  Lord  Howe  had  been  gone  only  ten  days,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  only  one 
mor.th  before,  and  was  now  embarking  his  army  at  Sandy- 
Hook  for  Nevv-York. 

Vol.  IIL  ^^ 
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This  special  providence  needs  no  continent. 
'     The  French  fleet  was  about  double  the  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish, both  in  number  of  ships,  and  weight  of  metal. 

Count  De  Estaing  landed  Mr.  Gerard,  French  minister 
to  the  United  States,  who  was  most  cordially  and  respect- 
fully received  by  Congress,  and  on  the  9th  set  sail  for  San- 
dy-Hook, where  he  arrived  on  the  11th,  and  blockaded  the 
English  squadron  in  the  harbour. 

Count  De  Estaing  made  all  possible  efforts  to  attack  the 
English  fleet  in  the  harbour,  but  found  it  impracticable  to 
cross  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships,  and  on  the  22d  he  set 
sail  for  Newport,  agreeable  to  advice  from  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, toco-operate  with  Gens.  Greene  and  Sullivan,  in  des- 
troying the  British  fleet  and  army  at  Rhode- Island. 

Admiral  Byron's  fleet  arrived  at  Sandy-Hook  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  in  a  very  broken, 
sickly,  dismasted,  distressed  situation  ;  the  provision  ships 
fjom  Cork  arrived  also,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  New- 
York  in  safety,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  British 
army,  who  were  in  great  want  of  supplies. 

Count  de  Estaing  arrived  off  Point  Judith  on  the  29th 
of  July,  and  such  was  the  joy  upon  the  occasion,  that 
it  diffused  the  fire,  spirit,  and  zeal  of  1775  and  6,  through- 
out New-E:  gland.  Volunteers  by  thousands  flocked  to 
the  American  standard,  at  Providence  and  Tiverton,  to 
serve  against  N(;wport,  under  the  command  of  General 
Greene,  who  had  been  detached  by  General  Washiisgton 
for  that  service. 

General  Washington  detached  the  Marquis  Lay  Fayette, 
with  2000  men,  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Rtiode- 
Island,  who  joined  General  SuMivan  at  this  time,  whose 
force  now  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 

Sir  Robert  Pigot,  who  commanded  al  Newport,  had  been 
reinforced  with  live    battalions,  which  rendered  hm  force 
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about   6000    strong.     Thus   balanced,  the  parties  com- 
menced their  operations. 

The  Count  De  Estaing  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport 
with  his  fleet  on  the  8th  of  August,  without  opposition 
from  the  enemy's  fleet ;  this  General  Pigot  had  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  on  the  5th,  (consisting  of  four  frigates, 
with  several  smaller  vessels,)  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  General  Sullivan 
began  to  cross  over  with  his  army,  from  Tiverton,  upon 
learning  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  works  upon 
the  north  end  of  the  island.  At  two  in  the  afternoon.  Lord 
Howe  appeared  off  Point  Judith,  with  a  fleet  of  25  sail, 
where  he  anchored  for  the  night. 

On  the  10th,  Count  De  Estaing,  eager  to  meet  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  took  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  two  fleets  manoeuvered  through  the  day  without  com- 
ing to  action.  On  the  11th  a  violent  gale  sprang  up, 
which  continued  through  the  12th  and  13th,  and  parted 
the  fleets,  dismasted  the  French  admiral's  ship,  and  de- 
stroyed her  rudder,  and  greatly  damaged  several  others. 
On  the  14th  the  gale  abated,  and  close,  and  severe  actions 
commenced  between  several  single  ships  of  the  two  fleets, 
in  which  both  were  much  damaged  ;  but  nothing  decisive 
took  place.  The  count  now  having  collected  six  of  his 
fleet,  covered  his  disabled  ships  ;  and  thus  secured  his  fleet, 
and  stood  in  for  Newport,  and  came  to  anchor.  General 
Greene  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  went  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  and  pressed  him  to  enter  the  harbour  again, 
and  complete  the  enterprise  ;  but  the  fleet  was  so  shattered 
with  the  storm,  and  the  officers,  generally,  were  so  averse, 
that  the  count  concluded  to  sail  for  Boston. 

The  troops  under  General  Sullivan,  gained  the  north  end 
of  th«  island,  and  advanced  down  upon  the  enemy's  lines, 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet,  and  commence 
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the  attack  ;  but  their  suflerings  in  the  storm  were  ao  se- 
vere, that  the  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state. 

Oil  the  1 4th  the  army  lay  exposed  to  an  attack  from 
General  Pigot,  which  must  have  proved  ruinous,  had  he 
kuown  their  situation. 

On  the  15th  the  American  army  had  recovered  their 
misfortunes,  and  were  again  prepared  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  fleet,  and  anxiously  awaited  their  movements, 
w'len  to  their  grief  and  astonishment,  they  saw  them 
weigh,  and  stand  off  for  Boston,  on  the  24th.  The  mor- 
tification of  General  Sullivan  was  greater  than  the  pride 
of  an  Ameriean  soldier  could  sustain,  and  he  expressed 
himself  unguardedly  in  his  general  orders  upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

On  the  26th,  Count  De  Estaing  wrote  to  Congress  from 
Boston,  and  explained  his  movements,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  honourable  body. 

General  Sullivan  saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of 
the  volunteers,  who  had  joined  him,  and  his  army  reduced 
to  a  standard  below  that  of  the  enemy  ;  saw  also  the  ne- 
cesstty  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  and  securing  hie 
retreat,  as  fasi  as  possible. 

Oil  the  25th,  Gen.  Sullivan  sent  off  his  heavy  cannon,  and 
on  the  27  and  28th,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  which  he  ef- 
fected on  the  29th;  at  this  time  Gen.  Pigot,  having  dis- 
covered that  Gen.  Sullivan  had  withdrawn  his  army,  mov 
e<l  with  his  whole  force  to  intercept  his  retreat. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  British  was  soon  engaged  with 
the  rear  of  the  Americans,  which  brought  on  a  severe  ac- 
tiUD,  that  continued  ttirough  the  day,  with  a  severe  loss 
upoii  both  sides ;  but  nothing  decisive.  The  next  day  Gen. 
Suiiivan  learnt  that  Lord  Howe  was  again  at  sea,  and  that 
the  French  fleet  were  not  expected  to  return  to  Newport; 
he  concluded  to  evacuate  the  island  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Great  address  became  necessary  to  effect  such  a  move- 
ment in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  flushed  with  the  dehv- 
erance  they  had  so  recently  experienced,  and  the  flattering 
prospects  before  them.  But  Gen.  Lincoln,  by  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  Gen.  Greene,  effected  this,  in  presence 
of  such  an  enemy,  whose  sentries  were  not  more  than  400 
yards  distant  from  the  American  sentries,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  ©f  September,  the  retreat  was  completed 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  any  part  of  his  artillery,  or 
baggage. 

The  same  day  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  off  Newport,  on 
board  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  with  4000  troops,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  destroy  the  American 
army  ;  but  learning  the  departure  of  the  French  to  Bos- 
ton, and  the  retreat  of  the  American  army,  he  sailed  for 
Boston,  and  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the 
3d  of  September,  where  he  discovered  the  position  of  the 
French  fleet,  strongly  posted,  and  by  him  considered  as  im- 
pregnable. Sir  Henry  returned  the  next  day  to  New- York 
and  left  the  fleet,  to  destroy  the  American  piivateers  and 
shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Bedford,  which  they  accomplish- 
ed on  the  5th,  to  the  number  of  70  sail,  besides  small  craft 
ware-houses,  stores,  dwelling  houses,  and  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  together  with  the  magazine,  to  the  amount  of 
21,000/.  sterling. 

The  fleet  next  made  an  attack  upon  Martha's  Vineyard, 
destroyed  all  the  vessels,  and  carried  off  the  arms  of  the  mi- 
litia ;  the  public  money  ;  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thou- 
sand sheep,  which  served  as  a  supply  of  fresh  to  the  army 
and  navy,  at  New-York, 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Washington, 
ihall  close  this  chapter. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contem 
plate,  thatafter  two  yearsmanoeuvering,  and  undergoing th^^ 
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strangest  vicissitudes,  that  perhaps  ever  attended  any  one 
contest  since  the  creation,  both  armies  are  brought  back  to 
the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  party 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  reduced  to  the  spade,  and  pick-ax 
for  defence.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspic- 
uous in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that 
lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked,  that  has  not  gratitude 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL    OPERATIONS    OF    THE    REVOLUTION     CONTINUED. 

Pending  these  operations,  George  Johnston,  Esq.  one  of 
the  British  commissioners,  attempted  to  bribe  a  Mr.  Reed, 
and  others,  members  of  Congress,  to  effect'a  negociation  and 
reconciliation  between  Britain  and  America,  to  which  Mr. 
Reed  replied. — "■  lam  not  worth  buying^  but  such  as  i  am, 
thf  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it.'''  Mr  Reed 
disclosed  the  facts  to  Congress,  and  they,  by  their  resolve, 
ordered  all  letters  addressed  to  the  members  of  Congress, 
from  British  commissioners,  or  agents,  or  any  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  public  nature,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress.  They  next  proceeded  by  resolve  to  interdict 
all  further  intercourse,  or  negociation  with  the  said  George 
Johnston,  Esq.  as  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  Con 
gross.  This  resolve  brought  out  of  New- York  a  warm 
and  spirited  reply  from  the  proscribed  Johnston,  with  a  to- 
tal disavowal  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Eden  ;  they  at  the  same  time  ten- 
dered to  Congress  their  ratification  of  the  convention  of 
Saratoga,  that  the  troops  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  might  be  em- 
barked for  England  ;  but  Congress  declined  all  ratification 
short  of  that  of  the  British  government,  and  the  troops  were 
withheld. 

The  commissioners  next  directed  their  appeal  to  the 
American  people,  and  issued  their  publications  according 
ly  ;  Congress  favoured  this  procedure,  and  their  appeal 
had  full  scope  ;  the  country  had  good  sense  enough  rightlj' 
to  appreciate  this  procedure,  and  virtue  enough  to  frowi; 
upon  it  with  contempt,  and  it  ended  in  disgrace,  and  morti 
fication  to  the  commissioners. 
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Stung  with  chagrin  and  indignation  at  the  failure  of  all 
their  bare  and  insidious  measures,  the  commissioners  next 
proceeded  to  denounce  the  American  government  in  a  val- 
edictory manifesto,  and  proclamation,  and  threatened  the 
American  people  with  vengeance  and  destruction,  if  they 
persevered  in  their  rebellion,  and  adhered  to  their  alliance 
with  France. 

Congress  met  this  procedure  with  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  denounced  that  savage  mode  of  warfare  which  the 
British  had  carried  on  in  America,  and  particularly  their 
barbarity  towards  the  American  prisoners,  as  well  as  the 
meanness  of  the  commissioners  in  attempting  to  seduce 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  they  thus  concluded — "  If  our  enemies  presume  to 
execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  career  of 
barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall 
deter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God 
who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, and  in  his  holy  presence  declare,  that  as  we  are  not 
moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  suggestions  of  anger,  or  re- 
venge, so  through  every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we 
will  adhere  to  this  our  determination." 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  his* 
nation,  by  some  expressions  in  the  manifesto  of  the  com- 
missioners, and   challenged   the  Earl    of  Carhsle   to  an- 
swer for  these  reflections  at  single  combat,  but  his  challenge 
was  not  accepted. 

On  the  Gth  of  August  the  Honourable  Sieur  Gerard  de- 
livered his  credentials  in  due  form,  and  had  his  first  audi- 
ence of  Congress. 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  appoint  Dr.  Franklin  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  with  instruc- 
tions to  negociate  for  an  expedition   against  Canada,  in-* 
which  France  and  America  were  to  co-operate,   in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette. 
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A  general  view  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  the 
Doctor  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Fres.ch  court,  with 
a  view  to  open  the  way  for  such  loans,  as  the  exigencies  of 
affairs  might  require. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  at  this  time,  requested  leave 
to  return  to  France,  to  wich  Congress  readily  consented, 
and  directed  the  president  to  express  to  him,  by  letter, 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  that  disinterested  zeal  that  led 
him  to  America,  and  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  exertion  of  his  courage  and 
abilities,  on  many  signal  occasions.  They  also  directed 
Dr.  Franklin  to  cause  an  elegant  sword,  with  proper 
devices,  to  be  made  ar:d  prese.tted  to  the  marquis  in  the 
name  of  the  U'sited  States,  and  at  the  same  time,  Con- 
gress, through  their  president,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
French  king,  expressive  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained 
of  the  talents  and  services  of  the  marquis.  The  marquis 
took  his  leave  of  Congress  by  letter  ;  repaired  to  Boston, 
and  embarked  for  France. 

During  these  operations,  the  Indians  began  their  rava- 
ges, in  concert  with  the  tories,  upon  the  Susquehannah  ; 
entered  the  settlements  in  a  body  of  about  1600  Indians 
and  tories  ;  took  one  small  fort  at  Kingston,  and  butchered 
the  garrison,  after  defeating  Colonel  Butler,  who  appeared 
for  its  defence,  with  about  400  men,  and  cutting  otf  his 
army  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  They  next  attacked  and 
carried  Fort  Wilkesborough  ;  butchered  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  women  and  children  in  the  barracks.  The  ene* 
my  next  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  settlements  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  destroyed  the  cattle  in  the  most  wanton 
and  barbarous  manner  ;  but  spared  the  persons  and  prop- 
erties of  the  tories. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Gordon's  Revolutionary 
War,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  at  Wyo- 
ming. 
Vol.  III.  33 
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"  Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  circunj- 
stances,  of  the  barbarity  practised  in  the  attack  upon  Wy- 
oming. Captain  Braddock,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
being  stripped  naked,  had  his  body  stuck  full  of  splinters 
and  pine  knots,  and  then  a  heap  of  pine  knots  piled  round 
him  ;  the  whole  was  then  set  on  6re,  and  his  two  compan- 
ions, Captain  Ransom,  and  Durgee,  thrown  into  the  flames 
and  held  down  with  pitchforks.  The  returned  tories  were 
the  most  distinguished  for  their  cruelties  ;  in  this  thej 
resembled  the  tories  that  joined  the  British  forces.  One; 
of  these  Wyoming  tories  whose  mother  had  married  ti 
second  husband,  butchered  with  his  own  hands,  both  her, 
his  father-in-law,  his  own  sisters,  and  their  infant  children. 
Another  who  during  his  absence  had  sent  home  several! 
thieats  against  the  life  of  his  father,  now  not  only  realizeci 
them  in  person  ;  but  was  with  his  own  hands  the  extermi 
nator  of  his  family,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  miri 
gled  their  blood  indiscriminately  with  that  of  the  anc'ienf 
liusband  and  father." 

But  1  forbear  to  pursue  the  narrative  which  recoun  •: 
the  distresses  of  those  who  fled  from  the  blaze  of  thei 
dwellings,  and  took  shelter  in  the  woods,  where  thej 
roamed  at  hazard,  as  chance  or  fear  directed,  until  thej 
either  pcribhed  with  famine,  or  the  murderous  hatchet,  o 
reached  some  friendly  settlements,  where  they  founo 
christian  hospitality.  These  scenes  are  too  black  anc 
distressing  to  be  pursued,  and  are  to  be  ranked  amongsi 
the  many,  to  evince  the  total  depravity  of  the  humai 
heart. 

Such  was  the  general  alarm  which  these  ravages  occa- 
sioned, and  such  the  spirit  of  Virginia,  that  an  expeditioR 
was  sent  into  the  ladian  country  u,':der  Colonel  Clark, 
aaai'.st  the  Fvt  rh  settlements  upon  the  upper  Mississippi, 
in  the  couuli>  ui  liiinois.     It  had  now  become  well  uu- 
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aerstood  that  the  governor  of  these  settlements  was  the 
instigator  of  these  ravages. 

Colonel  Clark,  with  his  party,  traversed  the  desert  about 
1200  miles,  and  reached  Kaskaskias,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, in  a  desperate  situation,  and  destitute  of  provisions ; 
but  being  undiscovered,  they  resolved  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow.  They  entered  the  town  immediately,  and  secured  the 
whole,  consisting  of  about  250  houses,  with  the  fort,  the 
governor,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  even  an  alar  n, 
and  sent  the  governor  to  Virginia,  with  all  his  written 
instructions  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and  Michil- 
imackinack,  for  exciting  the  Indians  to  war,  and  offering  a 
bounty  on  scalps.  Colonel  Clark  administered  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  this  village,  and  sent  detachments  to  sur- 
prise the  other  villages,  which  was  done  in  regular  succes- 
sion, and  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered,  until  the 
whole  were  subdued  to  the  allegiance  of  the  United 
States. 

This  expedition  tamed  the  spirits  of  these  sons  of  the 
forest,  and  rendered  them  quiet  for  the  future. 

A  scene  of  the  same  stamp  of  that  at  Wyoming ;  but 
from  a  very  different  quarter,  is  now  before  us. 

Lord  Cornwallis  detached  Gen.  Gray  with  his  light  in- 
fantry, to  surprise  and  cut  off  the  American  force  on  North 
River,  in  conjunction  with  a  detachment  from  Gen.  Knip- 
hausen's  corps  ;  but  the  expedition  was  defeated  by  some 
deserters,  who  gave  timely  notice  of  the  movement,  and 
Gen.  Wayne  with  his  division  eluded  the  attack.  Gen. 
Gray  however  conducted  his  movement  with  such  dispatch 
as  to  surprise  Capt.  Baylor's  troop  of  horse,  asleep,  and 
naked  in  their  quarters  ;  (September  27lh  ;)  no  quarter  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  were  given  up  to  in- 
<iiscriminate  butchery,  and  bayonetted  in  cold  blood,  beg- 
ging for  mercy.*  But  again  I  forbear  ;  these  scenes  are 
too  black  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

♦  Gordon's  Revolutioo,  page  40(5 
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vSir  Henry  Clinton  detached  Capt.  Ferguson  with  about 
300  men,  upon  an  expedition  to  Little  Egg-harbour,  under  a 
strong  convoy,  to  destroy  the  American  privateers  and  ship- 
ping; but  these  being  removed,  Capt.  Ferguson  proceed- 
ed up  to  Chesnut  Neck,  where  he  destroyed  such  vessels  as 
were  there,  together  with  the  whole  village,  and  laid  waste 
the  adjacent  country,  and  rejoined  the  squadron,  Octo- 
ber 5.  On  the  1 5th,  the  convoj  with  the  troops,  moved 
round  to  another  landing  place,  not  far  distant,  and  landed 
250  men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ferguson,  who  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  in  the  silence  of  night,  and  surpris- 
ed Count  Pulaski's  light  infantry  ;  killed  the  Baron  de 
Bose,  and  Lt.  de  la  Broderic,  with  50  privates  ;  these  were 
mostly  butchered  in  cool  blood,  begging  for  mercy,  under 
the  orders  of  no  quarter,  as  we  have  noticed  before  ;  but 
Count  Pulaski  closed  this  horrid  scene  by  a  sudden  charge 
of  his  cavalry  upon  the  murderous  foe,  that  put  him  to 
flight,  and  thus  saved  his  infantry. 

Capt.  Ferguson  made  a  hasty  retreat,  embarked  his  par- 
ty, and  returned  to  New-York. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  such  horrid  scenes  of  barba- 
rous war  as  are  here  related  amongst  christians,  ought  for- 
ever to  be  chanted  in  the  solemn  dirge  of  Blush  Brilania. 

Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  New- York  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  a  most  shattered  condition,  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  detained  him  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  New- 
York,  to  repair  the  damages  of  his  fleet. 

About  the  first  of  November  he  put  to  sea,  and  appeared 
off  Boston  harbour  on  a  visit  to  the  Count  de  Estaing  ;  but 
a  violent  storm  here  overtook  him,  scattered  his  fleet,  des- 
troyed the  Somerset  of  64  guns,  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  forced  the  rest  of  the  fleet  into  Rhode-Island  for  shel- 
ter. 

Count  de  Estaing  had  now  repaired,  and  victualed  his 
fleet,  and  returned  the  numerous  civilities  he  had  received 
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from  the  citizens  of  Boston,  by  giving  a  public  dinner  on 
board  his  fleet,  in  the  superb  stile  of  his  nation  ;  improved 
the  first  fair  wind,  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  set  sail  for  the  West-Indies. 

Lord  Howe  detached  Commodore  Hotham  on  the  same 
day,  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  lying  at  New-York,  and  a  fleet 
of  transports  carrying  5000  British  troops,  to  act  againsl 
the  Coutitin  the  West-Indies. 

On  the  1st  of  October  Col.  William  Bntler,  at  the  head 
of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  covered  by  riflemen,  commen- 
ced an  expedition  from  Schoharie,  and  carried  the  war 
afresh  into  the  Susquehannah  country  ;  destroyed  the  In- 
dian villages,  and  castles,  with  the  other  settlements,  and 
after  enduring  incredible  fatigues,  and  perils,  returned  on 
the  16th  in  safety. 

Colonel  John  Butler  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
party,  and  revenged  this  incursion,  by  entering  the  state 
of  New-York,  and  surprising  Colonel  Alden  at  Cherry- 
Valley  ;  an  action  commenced  which  lasted  3  hours,  Col. 
Alden  was  killed  ;  the  greatest  inhumanities  were  com- 
mitted, 50  or  60  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  soldiers, 
were  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  even  the  dead 
were  made  the  monuments  of  the  most  savage  barbarities. 
The  party  withdrew,  and  returded  to  their  homes. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  abandoned  all  further  designs  of 
carrying  on  his  operations  in  the  north,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  south.  He  concerted  with  Gen.  Prescot., 
who  commanded  in  East-Florida,  a  plan  of  operations 
against  Georgia.  Pending  the  preparations  for  this  plan, 
two  parties,  consisting  of  regulars,  and  refugees,  entered 
Georgia  from  Florida  ;  the  one  by  water  and  the  other  by 
laud  ;  the  first  advanced  to  Sunbury,  and  summoned  the 
place;  but  finding  a  spirited  officer  in  Col.  Mackintosh, 
who  was  strongly  posted,  they  abandoned  the  attempt. 
The  other  moved  on  towards  Savannah  ;  but  being  strong- 
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ly  opposed  by  General  Screven,  who  fell  in  defence  of  his 
country,  and  by  Colonel  Elbert,  they  were  constrained  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return,  after  laying  waste  the 
country  by  fire  and  sword,  destroying,  and  carrying  off" 
the  negroes,  cattle,  <Sic.  and  committing  the  most  shocking 
barbarities. 

Colonel  Campbell  embarked  at  Sandy-Hook,  (Novem- 
ber 27th,)  with  the  71st  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions, 
four  of  tories,  and  a  detachment  of  royal  artillery  ;  total 
about  2500,  under  convoy  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  squadron, 
and  arrived  off*  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  December 
29th,  where  in  six  days  he  landed  his  troops.  General 
Robert  Howe,  who  was  posted  here  with  about  800  regu- 
lars and  militia,  who  had  been  worn  down  with  a  fruitless 
expedition  into  Florida,  during  the  summer,  and  were  now 
in  no  condition  to  meet  in  the  field  the  force  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  fruitless  resist- 
ance. 

Although  the  American  commander  had  chosen  a  judi* 
cious  position  to  cover  the  town  of  Savannah ;  yet  he 
found  himself  out-generaled,  and  was  surprised  in  his 
camp,  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  half  of 
his  army  ;  48  pieces  of  cannon,  23  mortars,  the  fort  with 
all  its  contents  ;  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  together  with  the  capital  of  Geor- 
gia. Flushed  with  the  successes  of  the  day,  the  British 
pursued  the  Americans  through  the  town  of  Savannah, 
where  the  defenceless  inhabitants  were  bayonetted  in  the 
streets  by  the  murderous  foe  ;  and  the  army,  broken, 
routed,  and  destroyed,  divided  and  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, or  fled  into  South-Carolina. 

General  Prescot  entered  the  south  of  Georgia  at  the 
time  Colonel  Campbell  sailed  from  New  York,  and  after 
experiencing  incredible  hardships  and  privations,  arrived 
before.  Snnbnrv,  which  fell  into  his  hdudb  about  the  time 
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at  the  fall  of  Savannah.  General  Prescot  next  nnarched 
to  Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  royal  army 
in  Georgia,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  inviting  the 
inhabitants  "  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the 
royal  authority,  or  with  their  arms  support  the  royal 
cause." 

Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  South-Carolina  delegation 
appointed  Gen.  Lincoln  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
department,  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  he  did  not 
arrive  at  Charleston  before  the  4th  of  December,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Generals  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  at  the 
head  of  about  2000  North-Carolina  militia,  to  act  with  the 
iroops  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  regulars,  in  repelling 
the  expected  attack  from  the  enemy,  who  were  hovering 

"^"lipon  the  coast. 

*  On  tinding  that  Georgia  was  the  object  of  the  enemy'e 
destination,  General  Lincoln  assembled  about  950  men, 
and  marched  for  Georgia,  where  he  joined  the  army 
under  Colonel  Elbert,  as  they  were  passing  the  Savannah, 
and  on  od  of  January  he  established  his  head  quarters  al 
Purssburg,  about  30  miles  op  the  Savannah. 

(•Jeu.  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  1400  men- 
and  the?e  mostly  militia,  who  were  destitute  of  even  the 

'''flame  of  discipline  ;  instead  of  a  force  of  7000  regular 
troops,  besides  the  militia  of  Soutli-Carolina  and  Georgia, 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  even  this  small  force 
was  destitute  of  cannou,  arms,  tents,  camp  utensils,  and 
even  powder  and  lead,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
militia  of  South-Carolina  were  in  the  habit  of  going  and 
coming,  whe(j,  and  where  they  pleased,  with  impunity, 
being  subject,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  no  other  punish- 
ment than  simply  a  fine.  When  ordered  on  duty  it  was 
common  for  them  to  demand,  where  are  we  a  going,  and 
how  long  are  we  to  stay  ?  &ic.  On  the  24th  of  January 
they  had  mostly  returned  to  their  homes,  and  their  place 
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was  supplied  by  the  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Gen. 
Ashe,  consisting  of  1 100,  which  augmented  the  army  of  Gen. 
Lincoln  to  2400  men. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Prevost  moved  his  whole  force  into 
South-Carolina,  and  took  possession  of  Port  Royal  Island. 
Gen.  Moultrie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Charles- 
ton militia  5  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  island,  and 
dislodged  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  and  drove  them  back 
into  Georgia,  February  3d,  where  they  continued  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  and  overrun  the  country. 

Col.  Campbell  took  his  position  at  Augusta,  at  the  head 
of  about  2000  regulars  and  tories,  where  he  fomented  di- 
visions, and  insurrections,  amongst  the  tories  in  South- 
Carolina,  whose  depredations  greatlj  distressed  that  state. 

To  suppress  those  ravages,  Col.  Pickins  assembled  a 
p  arty  of  militia  from  the  district  of  Ninety-Six;  pursued 
these  banditti,  overtook,  engaged,  killed,  routed  and  des- 
troyed, or  dispersed  their  whole  party,  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  Col.  Boyd,  who  was  slain,  and  the  remnant 
threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  state. 

South  Carolina  entered  with  spirit  into  these  measures, 
tried  and  convicted  70  of  the  rebels,  and  sentenced  ihena 
to  death  ;  but  mercy  interposed,  and  only  5  of  the  princi- 
pals were  executed  ;  the  remainder  were  pardoned. 

Gen.  Lincoln  ordered  Gen.  Williamson  to  take  a  strong 
position  upon  the  Savannah,  opposite  to  Augusta,  to  watch 
the  enemy  and  check  their  ravages,  and  Gen.  As^e  was 
detached  into  the  upper  country  to  support  Gen.  William- 
son, with  1500  or  2000  men,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  13th  of  February. 

Col.  Campbell,  upon  intelligence  of  this  junction,  made 
a  hasty  movement  the  same  night,  and  retired  down  the 
river  14  miles.  This  movement  led  Gen.  Lincoln  to  or- 
der Gen.  Ashe  to  pursue  with  his  detachment,  and  when  he 
had  gained  a  certain  position,  to   leave  his  detachment. 
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and  meet  him  at  a  given  time  and  place,  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  their  future  operations.  Gen.  Ashe  obeyed,  and 
the  commanders  met  accordingly.  At  this  time  Gens. 
Brian  and  Elbert  took  a  strong  position  on  Brian  Creek, 
and  on  the  next  day  Gen.  Ashe  returned  to  his  post ;  on 
the  same  day  the  British  reconnoitered  his  camp  very  close- 
ly, and  on  the  next  day  Lt.  Col.  Prevost  gained  the  rear 
of  the  American  camp,  by  a  circuitous  march  of  about  50 
miles,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack;  Gen.  Elbert  with 
his  handful  of  regulars  advanced  to  the  charge,  to  check 
the  enemy,  until  the  militia  could  recover  their  surprise, 
and  come  into  action,  but  their  surprise  was  roused  into 
fear,  and  fear  into  flight,  and  the  detachment  of  Gen.  El- 
bert was  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  Gen.  Ashe 
and  his  militia  fled  to  their  homes,  and  never  more  return- 
ed. The  Americans  lost  150  killed,  162  captured,  and 
the  wounded  are  not  numbered  ;  about  450  of  this  whote 
force  joined  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  the  fugitives  were  never 
collected. 

This  decisive  victory  opened  the  whole  state  of  Geor- 
gia to  the  victors,  and  a  free  communication  with  the  to- 
nes of  South-Carolina. 

Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  they  chose  John 
Rutledge,  Esq.  their  governor,  and  delegated  to  him  and 
his  council,  full  powers  "  to  do  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  him,  and  them,  necessary  for  the  public  good."  They 
at  once  assembled  a  large  body  of  militia  at  Orangeburg, 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  to  act  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire :  the  governor  next  ordered  Gen.  Williamson  to  send 
parties  into  Georgia,  and  distress  the  enemy,  by  laying 
waste  the  country,  by  driving  off"  and  destroying  all  the 
horses,  cattle,  provisions,  carriages,  &;c.  they  could  find. 
Gen.  Lincoln  took  the  liberty  to  remark  to  the  governor, 
with  some  severity  upon  this  order,  as  affecting  alike  the 
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innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  aged  and  infirm,  women  and 
children,  and  filling  the  country  with  distress. 

Gen.  Lincoln,  now  being  reinforced  at  his  camp  at  Black- 
swamp,  determined  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to 
advance  into  Georgia,  with  all  his  force,  excepting  a  strong 
guard  to  be  left  w  his  camp  at  Purysburg,  under  Gen.  Moul- 
trie, and  take  some  strong  position  that  he  might  circum- 
scribe the  limits  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  communi- 
cation with  the  savages  of  the  back  country. 

Gen.  Prevost  suffered  the  American  Gen.  to  advance 
150  miles  into  the  country,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  moment,  and  made  a  movement  to  surprise  Gen. 
Moultrie  in  his  camp  at  Black-swamp  ;  the  Gen.  eluded 
this  attack  by  having  changed  his  ground  three  hours  be- 
fore, and  being  joined  at  the  same  time  by  Col.  Mackin- 
tosh, with  his  party  from  Purysburg  ;  he  next  took  his  post 
at  Tullifinny-bridge,  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  British 
to  Charleston.  On  the  first  of  May  Gen.  Lincoln,  learn- 
ing the  movement  of  Gen.  Prevost,  detached  300  conti- 
nentals, with  orders  to  make  a  rapid  march  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Moultrie,  and  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
into  the  heart  of  Georgia. 

Admidst  these  movements,  and  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  Gov.  Rutledge,  the  inhabitants  were  so  distressed  as  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  British  for  succouf, 
and  support ;  this,  and  the  exposed  situation  of  Gen.  Moul- 
trie, led  Gen.  Lincoln  to  change  his  operations,  and  move- 
by  forced  marches,  to  support  Gen.  Moultrie,  lest  Gen. 
Prevost  should  take  advantage  of  his  weak  state,  and  force 
his  way  to  Charleston. 

Gov.  Rutledge  took  the^larm  at*the  movements  of  Gen. 
Prevost ;  burnt  all  the  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  put  the 
city  into  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  He  next  call- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  militia  to  give  support  to  his  meas- 
ures, and  on  the  10th  cf  May  Gen.  Moultrie  joined  his 
troops  in  the  defence  of  Charleston. 
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Gen  Prevost  pushed  his  pursuit,  and  on  the  1  Itb  crossed 
over  the  ferry,  and  appeared  before  Charleston.  On  the 
same  day  Count  Pulaski  arrived  with  his  legionary  corps, 
and  entered  with  spirit  into  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

On  the  same  day  the  Count  made  a  sally  upon  the  en- 
emy, with  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  engaged  the  enemy's 
horse,  with  a  view  of  drawing  them  into  an  ambuscade  by 
falling  back  upon  his  infantry  ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  infantry 
defeated  the  movement,  by  sallying  out  of  their  lines,  and 
engaging  the  enemy  too  soon.  The  movement  was  of 
service  in  giving  spirit,  and  enterprise  to  the  militia, 
and  these  movements,  when  often  repeated,  infused  a 
soldier-like  zeal  into  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  citizens, 
and  thus  became  instrumental  in  saving  the  town. 

Gen.  Prevost  pushed  his  operatiui,-;  \vith  such  vigour, 
that  he  might  carry  the  town  before  Gen.  Lincoln  could 
arrive  for  its  defence,  that  the  civil  authority  sent  out  to 
him  the  following  proposition — "  That  South-Carolina 
would  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  then  follow  the  fate  of  its  neighbours,  on  con- 
dition the  royal  army  would  withdraw."  To  which  Gen. 
Prevost  replied—"  The  garrison  are  in  arms,  and  they 
shall  surrender  prisoners  of  war." 

The  garrison  expected  an  immediate  assault,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  resistance  j  but  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Lincoln  with  his  army  in  a  few  days,  obliged  Gen.  Pre- 
vost to  raise  the  siege,  and  file  off  to  the  coast  for  safety, 
among  the  islands.  Gen.  Lincoln  concerted  an  attack 
upon  a  party  of  British,  strongly  posted  at  Stono  ferry  •, 
a  sharp  rencounter  ensued,  and  the  British  were  so 
severely  handled,  that  Gen.  Prevost  moved  otf  his  army 
to  Beaufort,  and  from  thence  back  to  Georgia  again. 

Gen.  Prevost  indulged  his  army  in  the  most  licentious 
and  abandoned  system  of  plunder,  and  devastation,  which 
rendered  the  sutferings    of  South-Carolina,   wherever  his 
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army  moved,  as  great  as  would  have  been  the  ravages  of 
an  Indian  invasion.  The  inhabitants  were  indiscrimi- 
nately robbed  of  money,  plate,  jewels,  &:c.  accompanied 
with  the  most  wanton  devastations,  by  the  soldiery  ;  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  they  carried  off  about  3000  slaves, 
which  were  generally  sent  to  the  West-India  markets, 
and    sold. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  co-operated  with  Gen.  Prevost,  by 
sending  a  force  of  2000  men  from  New-York,  into  Vir- 
ginia at  this  time,  under  Sir  George  Collier,  and  Gen. 
Mfithews,  who  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
remains  of  Norfolk,  about  the  lOth  of  May. 

Gen.  Mathews  sent  forward  a  detachment,  the  same 
day  to  Suffolk,  where  they  destroyed  a  magazine  of  pro- 
visions, with  such  vessels  and  naval  stores  as  were  found 
there,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  together  with  all  the 
gentlemen's  seats  on  the  plantations,  wherever  they  went. 
The  fleet  committed  the  same  ravages  upon  the  coast, 
and  within  the  space  of  one  fortnight,  about  130  vessels 
were  captured  or  destroyed,  together  with  3000  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  ;  and  the  brave  general  embarked  his 
troops,  together  with  his  booty,  and  returned  safe  to  New- 
York. 

Gen.  Mathews  joined  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Stoney-Point  and  Verplank,  which  proved 
successful  ;  the  former  was  carried  by  Sir  Henry,  and 
the  latter  by  a  detachment  under  Gen.  Vaughan,  whilst 
Sir  Henry  moved  towards  the  Highlands. 

Pending  these  operations,  Lt.  Gov.  Hamilton,  of 
Detroit,  had  concerted  a  plan  for  laying  waste  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  by  bringing  into  action  the  Cher- 
okees,  and  Chickasaws,  and  other  Indians,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Indians  about  Detroit,  Michilimackinack, 
&c.  The  plan  was  deeply  laid,  and  the  whole  interior  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  &c.  doomed  to  destruction.     To 
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expedite  the  plan,  Gov.  Flamilton  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Vincennes,  that  he  might  act  the  more  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually, December  15tli. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  expedition  reached  Vir- 
ginia, Col.  Clark  assembled  130  meii,  and  took  the  desper- 
ate resolution  of  surprising  Gov.  Hamilton  at  Vincennes, 
and  by  one  bold  stroke,  putting  an  end  to  the  plan.  Col. 
Clark,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships  on  his  march  of 
iQ  days,  through  the  wilderness,  reached  Vincennes  on 
the  23d  of  February,  carried  the  town  by  assault,  and 
the  next  day  Gov.  Hamilton  surrendered  the  fort,  with 
a  garrison  of  79  men,  with  himself,  prisoners  of  war. 
Col.  Clark  next  detached  60  men  to  intercept  a  convoy  of 
provisions  from  Detroit,  to  carry  on  the  war,  which  was 
all  taken,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  in  goods,  provisions, 
&;c.  together  with  the  guard  of  40  men,  and  thus  by  this 
bold  stroke,  the  expedition  was  defeated,  and  Hamilton, 
with  his  coadjutors,  were  safely  conveyed  into  Virginia, 
and  committed  to  close  prison,  and  in  irons,  there  t©  re- 
main for  further  orders. 

Pending  these  operations.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  concerted 
Pleasures  with  the  tories,  and  British  under  his  command, 
to  assume  a  general  system  of  predatory  war  in  America, 
and  submitted  his  plans  to  the  British  ministry,  who  ex- 
pressed their  approbation.  This  plan  soon  reached  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris,  and  was  communicated 
to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of  April 
1779. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  General  Tryon,  (late  gov- 
ernor of  New- York,)  with  2600  land  forces,  protected  by 
the  sqadron  under  Sir  George  Collier,  and  supported  by 
General  Garth,  to  begin  their  depredations  upon  Con- 
necticut. On  the  4th  of  July  the  armament  moved  up 
the  Sound,  and  the  commanders  issued  a  proclamation  to 
*he  citizens  of  Connecticut,  offering  pardon  and  protection 
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to  all  such  as  would  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  hut  threat- 
ening ruin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  reject  this 
overture.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  General  Tryon 
landed  his  division  at  East-Haven,  and  General  Garth 
landed  at  West-Haven,  and  proceeded  directly  into  New- 
Haven,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  promiscuous  pillage. 
The  militia  collected  so  fast  on  the  next  day,  that  the 
enemy  abandoned  the  town  in  haste^  burnt  some  stores 
on  Long-Wharf,  and  embarked  their  troops.  General 
Tryon  proceeded  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  town 
of  East-Haven,  destroying  the  cattle,  &;c.  then  made 
a  hasty  flight  on  board  his  fleet,  and  sailed  for  Fairfield. 
General  Tryon  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Whiting,  and  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender  within  one  hour ;  to  which 
the  colonel  returned  the  following  reply — "  The  flames 
have  now  preceded  our  reply  to  your  flag,  and  we  shall 
oppose  to  the  utmost,  that  power  that  is  exerted  against 
injured  innocence."  On  the  same  night  the  town  was 
given  up  to  pillage,  and  conflagration,  which  extended  to 
Green- Farms,  and  on  the  next  day  the  enemy  made  a 
hasty  retreat  on  board  their  fleet,  and  left  the  town  of 
Fairfield  smoking  in  ruins.  This  hero  of  pillage  and 
conflagration  next  proceeded  to  Norfolk  ;  laid  that  village 
in  ashes,  and  returned  to  New-York,  covered  all  ooer  with 
disgrace  and  infamy. 

GcHcral  Washington  at  this  time  concerted  a  plan  of  op- 
erations against  Stoney- Point ;  and  these  movements,  pos- 
sibly, might  have  checked  the  further  operations  of  Gen, 
Tryon,  by  occasioning  his  hearty  recal  to  New- York. 

General  Washington,  having  matured  his  plans,  detached 
General  Wayne  with  a  strong  party  to  reduce  Stoney- 
Point.  The  general  commenced  his  movements  on  the 
15th  at  noon,  and  after  crossing  the  mountains  through 
dangerous,  and  difiicult  defiles,  he  approached  the  fort, 
about  eight  of  the  same  evening ;  having  reconnoitered 
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the  position  of  the  enemy,  General  Wayne  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  precisely  at  -20  minutes  after  12, 
on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  entered  the  fort  with  screwed 
bayonets,  amidst  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musquetry  and 
grape,  and  carried  the  fortress  without  firing  a  gun.  Lt^ 
Col.  F/eury  entered  the  fort  with  his  division  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  same  time,  and  both  parties  met  in  the 
centre ;  and  both  parties  spared  the  garrison,  who  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  543.  General 
Wayne  was  ordered  to  dismantle  the  fort,  bring  off  the 
cannon  and  stores,  and  abandon  it,  which  he  promptly 
axecuted.  ('ongress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General 
Washington,  General  Wayne,  and  the  officers  and  troops 
under  his  immediate  command,  for  the  masterly  movement, 
in  the  capture  of  Stoney- Point. 

1  si-all  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  interesUngra- 
val  combat.  About  the  last  of  July  the  American  Capt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  sailed  from  Port  Le  Orient  in  France,  on  a 
cruise,  on  board  the  French  ship  Bon  Homme  Richard  of 
40  guns,  and  375  men,  accompanied  by  the  frigates  Alli- 
ance of  36  guns,  Pallas  32  guns,  the  Vengeance,  an  armed 
brig  of  12  guns,  and  a  cutter  ;  Commodore  Jones  cruised 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  his  little  squadron,  until  he 
fell  in  with  the  homeward  bound  Baltic  flefet,  under  convoy 
of  the  Serapis  Capt.  Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough, Capt.  Piercy.  When  Capt.  Pearson  discovered 
Commodore  Jones,  he  made  sail  to  cover  the  convoy,  and 
gave  signal  at  the  same  time  to  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough to  join  him,  which  was  done  immediately,  Septem- 
ber 23d.  Soon  after  this  junction,  Commodore  Jones  laid 
his  ship  along  side  of  the  Serapis,  and  commenced  an  ac- 
tion, which  soon  became  desperate  on  both  sides;  but  the 
Serapis  appeared  to  reap  advantage  in  the  action,  from 
her  superior  management.  To  obviate  this,  Commodore 
Jones  laid  hie  ship  across  the  bows  of  the  Serapis.    and 
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the  ships  grappled,  yard  arm  and  yard  arm,  so  that  the  muz- 
zles of  the  guns  were  nearly  in  close  contact.  In  this  po- 
sition (hey  lay  vomiting  forth  death,  and  strewing  the  decks 
with  carnage  and  destruction,  about  two  hours  ;  both  ships 
were  frequently  on  fire;  but  the  Serapis  not  less  than  10 
or  12  times,  and  both  maintained  the  desperate  conflict, 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  both  seemed  devoted  to 
destruction.  The  Alliance  attempted  to  co-operate  in  the 
action,  and  with  some  good  effect,  until  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  correctly,  and 
she  killed  1 1  men,  and  wounded  several  others  on  board 
Commodore  Jones'  ship.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
Serapis  struck,  after  having  secured  the  escape  of  her 
convoy,  and  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  the  close  of 
the  action,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  was  so  much  of  a 
wreck,  as  to  have  about  7  feet  water  in  her  hold,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  the  crew  on  board  the  Se- 
rapis, and  the  wounded  on  board  the  Pallas  ;  on  the  24th, 
the  pumps  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  closely  plied 
through  the  day  and  night ;  but  on  the  24th  she  went  down. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

The  Pallas  engaged  and  took  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough, at  the  same  time,  and  Commodore  Jones  sailed  with 
his  prizes,  for  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  anchored  off  the 
Texel.  This  naval  action  was  highly  honourable  to  Com* 
modore  Jones,  and  the  brave  captains  under  his  command, 
^nd  gave  great  eclat  to  the  naval  prowess  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  CONTINUED, 

I  shall  pass  over  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan  against 
the  unfriendly  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  together  with  the 
general  operations  of  this  Indian  war  ;  also  the  expedition 
of  Maj.  Lee  against  the  fortress  at  Powles  Hook,  together 
with  the  appointment  of  John  Jay,  Esq.  then  President  of 
Congress,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Huntington  of  Connecticut  as 
his  successor  in  office,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  the 
Hon.  John  Adams  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  St.  Janies',  to  negociate  a  peace,  and  pursue  the  subject 
of  the  southern  war. 

Gen.  Lincoln  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  GenPrevost,  in 
his  flight  into  Georgia,  but  contented  himself  to  remain  at 
Charleston,  aad  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  fortifica- 
tions necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  place,  in  case  of 
another  attack  from  the  enemy. 

Pending  these  operations,  he  learnt  the  successes  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  West-Indies  under  the  Count  de  Es- 
taing,  and  that  after  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  he  had  retired 
to  Cape  Francois.  Gov.  Rutledge,  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  the 
Frerich  consul  at  Charleston,  wrote  the  Count  de  Estaing, 
pressing  him  to  come  onto  the  coast,  and  co-operate  with 
the  American  army  in  driving  the  British  from  Savannah. 
The  count  obeyed  the  invitation,  as  being  agreeable  to 
his  instructions,  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  arrived  off 
Charleston  with  a  fleet  of  20  sail  of  the  line,  2  of  50  guns, 
and  eleven  frigates.  The  British  man  of  war  of  80  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  three  fri- 
gates, were  surprised  and  captured. 

Gen.  Lincoln,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
the   count,   marched  with  his  whole  force  for  Savannah, 
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and  left  orders  for  the  South-Carolina  militia  to  follow  him. 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  ex- 
erted thennselves  in  sending  such  small  craft  as  was  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  French  in  landing  their  troops  ;  but  such 
was  the  necessary  delay,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  until 
the  12th,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  British  had  exerted 
themselves  in  obstructing  the  river,  strengthening  their 
works,  and  thus  preparing  for  their  defence. 

In  this  state  of  things  Count  de  Estaing  summoned  Gen. 
Prevost  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France. 
Gen.  Lincoln  remonstrated  against  this,  particularly  ag 
the  Americans  were  acting  in  conjunction;  the  count  per- 
sisted, and  Gen.  Prevost  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  24  hours  to  dehberate,  this  the  count  granted  ;  during 
this  period  the  troops  from  Beaufort  arrived,  to  the  number 
of  4  to  800,  and  Gen.  Prevost,  thus  reinforced,  determined 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  count  now 
saw  his  error,  and  in  a  consultation  with  Gen.  Lincoln, 
concluded  to  set  down  before  the  place,  and  carry  it  by  a 
regular  siege  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  co-operate  in  land- 
ing the  necessary  cannon,  and  constructing  the  necessary 
works. 

Gen.  Prevost  employed  several  hundred  negroes  at  this 
time,  in  carrying  forward  his  works  of  defence  ;  and  on  the 
23d,  the  allies  broke  ground,  and  commenced  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege.  The  besieged  sallied  forth,  from  tune 
to  time,  to  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  ;  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  besiegers  opened  their  bat- 
teries, aiid  began  to  play  upon  the  town,  with  9  mortars, 
and  54  pieces  of  cannon,  which  continued  for  four  or  hve 
days,  with  very  little  intermission  ;  but  without  any  ap- 
parent etit  ct.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Maj.  Le  En- 
fa  at,  wi^h  iive  men,  braved  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  niart  bed 
up  to  the  abbatid,  and  attempted  to  set  it  on  tire  ;  but  this 
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bold  adventure  failed  ;  the  weather  was  moist,  and  the 
materials  were  green.  General  Prevost  next  requested 
that  the  women  and  children  might  be  removed  ;  this,  con- 
sidering the  late  stratagem  of  the  general,  was  denied  ; 
and  the  two  commanders  resolved  on  carrying  the  town  by 
storm.  This  became  necessary  to  close  the  operations, 
and  relieve  the  French  fleet  from  its  exposed  situation, 
both  from  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the 
storms  to  which  it  lay  exposed. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  was  fixed  upon  to  begin  the 
work  of  death,  and  carry  the  town  by  storm  ;  but  a  de= 
serter  fled  in  the  night,  and  carried  the  plan  of  attack 
to  General  Prevost,  who  was  prepared  in  the  morning 
to  receive  the  assailants ;  and  although,  the  attack  was 
well  concerted,  and  bravely  executed  by  the  allied  com- 
manders, at  the  head  of  their  troops,  supported  by  the 
brave  Count  Pulaski  with  his  legion  ;  yet  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  so  destructive  that  the  troops  gave  way,  after 
having  planted  the  French  and  American  standards  on  the 
British  redoubts  ;  at  this  critical  moment  the  brave  Count 
Pulaski  fell  with  a  mortal  wound,  at  the  head  of  his  le- 
gion, when  charging  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  in  the  full 
career  of  victory.  The  allies  supported  this  desperate 
conflict  55  minutes,  under  a  deadly  fire  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  ;  and  then  made  g  od  their  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  637  French,  and  234  continentals  killed  and  wounded, 
and  of  the  380  Charleston  militia,  who  all  fought  bravely, 
6  were  wounded,  and  one  captain  was  killed. 

General  Prevost  conducted  this  defence  like  an  able 
general,  and  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

Count  de  Estaing  embarked  his  troops,  cannon,  baggage, 
&;c.  in  about  ten  days,  and  was  immediately  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  although  7  ships  had  been  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  Chesapeake,  bat  one  solitary  ship  was  able 
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to  gain  that  station;  the  others  stood  ofl' for  the  West- 
Indies. 

Pending  these  operations,  a  Colonel  John  White  of  the 
Georgia  nnilitia,  with  six  men,  including  his  servant,  sur- 
prised a  battalion  of  Captain  Delancey's  rojal  refugees, 
near  the  river  Ogeechee,  consisting  of  100  men,  besides 
about  40  regulars,  and  by  a  masterly  stratagem  secured 
the  whole,  and  conducted  them  safely  through  the  coun- 
try 25  miles  to  an  American  post.* 

Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Count  Pulaski,  who  died  in  October,  of  the 
wound  received  in  the  attack  upon  Savannah  on  the  9th. 
Thus  fell  Count  Pulaski,  whose  services  did  honour  to  his 
nation,  and  the  cause  of  America  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  upon 
the  American  coast  reached  New- York,  it  gave  a  general 
alarm,  notwithstanding  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  rein- 
forced by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  August,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Hammond  in  September,  with  1500  troops  from 
Cork.  To  secure  the  port  of  New- York  the  more  effect- 
ually against  the  suspected  attack.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dis- 
patched a  fleet  of  transports  to  Rhode-Island,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  to  bring  off  the  garrison  to  New- York.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  the  whole  British  force  at  Newport 
embarked  for  New-York,  where  they  arrived  safe  on  the 
27th.  General  Gates,  who  commanded  the  American  for- 
ces in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  watched  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  critically  during  the  period  of  evacuation, 
expecting  to  witness  the  same  ravages  that  had  so  gene- 
rally marked  the  progress  of  the  British  of  late  ;  but 
to  the  honour  of  General  Pigot  they  did  not  appear  at 
Newport.  The  general  drew  off"  his  troops  in  great  good 
order,  and  left  the  town  and  adjacent  country  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  he  landed. 


*  Dr.  Ramsay  ;  Vol.  IF.  page  35—43. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  concentrated  his  forces  at 
New- York  for  the  defence  of  that  city,  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  resume  his  operations  at  the  south,  when  he 
found  that  the  French  fleet  had  left  the  coast  and  returned 
to  the  West-Indies.  Accordingly  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  embarked  7000  troops  on  board  his  transports,  and 
they  sailed  for  South-Carolina,  under  convoy  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  where  they  arrived  the  last  of  January  in  a 
shatr-red  condition,  after  having  encountered  adverse 
winds,  and  tempestuous  weather  on  their  passage.  One 
ordaance  ship  was  wrecked  and  lost  on  her  passage,  with 
all  her  stores,  together  with  several  transports,  and  others 
were  taken  by  the  American  cruisers.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  fleet,  and  troops,  that  Sir  Henry  was  not 
prepared  to  land  until  the  11th  of  February  ;  he  then  ef- 
fected a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  John's-Island,  distant 
about. 30  miles  (rom  Charleston. 

To  meet  this  invasion  promptly,  Congress  had  ordered 
on  to  Charleston,  three  of  the  continental  frigates,  and 
Gen.  Lincoln  had  dispatched  a  trusty  officer  to  the  Ha- 
vannah.  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  governor,  in 
ships  ai;d  troops,  for  the  defence  of  South-Carolina  ;  prom- 
isiiig  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  force  of  2000  men,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  reduction  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

The  legislature  of  South-Carolina,  being  in  session  at 
this  time,  delegated  absolute  power  to  Gov.  Rutledge  for 
the  defence  of  (he  state,  in  all  cases,  excepting  over  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  without  legal  trial,  and  he  called  on 
the  militia  to  meet  in  general  rendez%'Ous  for  the  public 
de  ence,  but  his  call  was  very  partially  obeyed.  He  next 
summoned  the  militia  by  proclamation,  and  threatened 
with  confiscation  of  property,  all  such  as  should  disobey 
this  summons,  but  even  this  was  disregarded,  and  such  was 
the  general  depression  throughout  the  colony,  since  the 
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defeat  at  Savannah,  that  had  Sir  Henry  marched  directly 
for  Charleston,  he  would  have  met  with  a  very  feeble  re- 
sistance. 

Gen.  Lincoln  undertook  the  defence  of  Charleston,  with 
only  1400  troops  of  the  regular  service,  with  about  1000 
North-Carolina  militia  ;  yet  he  hoped  to  preserve  the  town 
aiiainst  the  regular  approaches  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with 
a  well  appointed  army  of  6  or  7000  men. 

Gen.  Lincoln  had  taken  the  precaution  to  strengthen 
the  old  works  of  1779,  and  to  extend  his  lines  of  defence 
quite  across  from  Cooper's  to  Ashley  River.  In  front  of 
these  lines  ho  had  constructed  a  strong  abbatis,  and  a  wet 
ditch  firmly  picquetted  on  the  inner  side.  Between  tise 
lines  and  the  ditch,  deep  holes  were  sunk  at  short  distan- 
ces :  cross  lines  w^ere  also  constructed,  so  as  to  rake  the  wet 
d'irh  ihroughout  its  whole  extent.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole 
-was  erected  a  strong  citadel.  Works  similar  to  these  were 
thrown  up  on  all  sides  of  the  town,  where  a  landing  could  be 
practicable,  and  the  frigates  were  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  In  this  position  Gen.  Lincoln  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  formed  a  depot  on  James'  Island,  and 
constructed  fortifications  there  and  on  th.^  main-land,  op- 
posite the  southern  and  western  extremities  of  the  town. 
On  the  29th  of  March  he  moved  forward  his  grenadiers, 
light  troops,  and  infantry  ;  crossed  Ashley  River,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  distance  of  about  3000  yards  from  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  All  the  movements  of  Sir  Henry  were  plain, 
and  regular  ;  he  rightly  appreciated  the  character  of  Gen. 
Lincoln  as  an  ofliccr,  and  made  his  dispositions  according- 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  entered  the  harbour  with  such  of 
his  ships  as  could  be  floated  over  the  bar,  and  the  Amer- 
ican frigates  retired  up  to  the  town,  landed  their  crews 
and  guns,  and  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  town  :  under 
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this  regular  approach  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Lincoln  now 
saw  himself  completely  invested  in  Charleston,  and  the 
safety  of  the  place,  under  God,  now  depending  upon  the 
valour  of  the  American  arms. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  so  far  complet- 
ed his  approaches,  that  he  summoned  the  town  ;  but  the  gar- 
rison, with  their  brave  general  at  their  head,  were  firm,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of 
700  continentals,  under  Gen.  Woodford  from  Virginia,  who 
had  marched  500  miles  in  28  days.  The  brave  garrison 
was  not  augmented  by  this  force  ;  for  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  North-Carolina  militia,  whose  time  of  service  had 
then  expired,  marched  offfor  their  homes. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  moved  his  fleet  under  a  strong 
breeze  ;  passed  fort  Moultrie,  under  a  heavy  cannonade, 
which  raked  them  severely,  and  anchored  close  under  the 
batteries  of  the  town. 

On  the  12th  Sir  Henry  opened  his  batteries  upon  the 
town  ;  the  fire  was  received,  and  answered  with  firmness, 
and  continued  8  days.  On  the  20th  Sir  Henry  had  carried 
forward  his  approaches  to  the  distance  of  about  300  yards 
from  the  American  lines.  Pending  these  operations,  frequent 
skirmishing  took  place  between  the  American  and  British 
cavalry,  in  which  Lt.  Col.  Tarlton  (of  the  enemy)  was  often 
successful.  On  the  18th  of  April  Sir  Henry  Clinton  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  3000  men  from  New- York, 
which  gave  him  such  a  decided  superiority,  as  to  render  it 
desperate  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Charleston,  and  led 
Gen.  Lincoln  to  call  a  council  of  war  on  the  20th  and  21st, 
to  determine  on  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  required  ;  the  result  of  which  was  as  foilows — viz. — 

"  As  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  many  distressing 
inconveniences,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  for  the 
undermentioned  causes — 
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"  1.  The  civil  authority  are  averse  to  it,  and  intimated  in 
council  that  if  attempted,  they  would  counteract  the  meas- 
ure. 

"  2.  It  must  be  performed  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much 
superior,  across  a  river  three  miles  broad,  in  large  ships 
and  vessels,  the  moving  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the 
wind  and  tide. 

"  3.  Could  these  obstacles  be  removed,  we  must  force 
our  way  through  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  in  full 
possession  of  the  passes,  on  our  roate  to  the  Santee,  the 
only  road  by  which  we  can  retreat. 

"  4.  Supposing  us  arrived  at  that  river,  new  and  dangerous 
difficulties  are  again  to  be  enumerated,  from  the  want  of 
boats  to  cross  it,  with  an  army  wasted,  and  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  and  famine,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  en- 
emy ;  we  advise  therefore  that  terms  of  capitulation  be 
offered  to  Gen.  Clinton  before  our  offairs  become  more 
critical,  which  may  admit  of  the  army's  withdrawing,  and 
afford  security  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  inhab- 
itants."  Signed,  William  Moultrie,  and  others. 

These  terms  were  instantly  rejected,  by  one  party,  and 
as  strongly  persisted  in  by  the  other,  whilst  both  look- 
ed with  anxious  expectations  for  that  succour  which  should 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  retreat.  On  the  23d  of 
April  the  British  advanced  their  3d  parallel  to  the  distance 
of  about  100  yards  from  the  American  lines,  and  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sally  with  200  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Col.  Henderson  ;  but  with  very  little  success,  and  they 
returned  within  the  lines,  without  attempting  any  thing  fur- 
ther. 

On  the  26th  Gen.  Lincoln  again  summoned  a  council  of 
war  to  decide  on  the  question  of  a  retreat,  and  at  the  event- 
ful moment  the  British  carried  Fort  Moultrie,  and  their  flag 
was  seen  waving  upon  its  walls.  Col.  Piukney  had  at 
this    time    been    withdrawn    from    Sullivan's    Island,    w 
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strengthen  the  defence  of  the  town  with  his  detachment  of 
150  men,  the  remamder  of  the  garrison,  there  left,  were 
captured  by  Capt.  Hudson,  without  a  gun,  on  the  6th  of 
May.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  made  their  approaches 
go  near  to  the  town,  as  to  sap  the  dam  of  the  ditch,  and 
drain  offits  water,  and  at  the  same  time  Col.  Tarlton  sur- 
prised and  routed  a  party  of  American  cavalry,  upon  the 
Sajitee  •,  killed,  took,  and  dispersed,  the  whole.  Lt.  Col. 
Washington,  Maj.  Jameson,  and  a  few  others,  swam  the 
river,  and  thus  made  their  escape. 

On  the  8th  Sir  Henry  Clinton  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Gen.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  renewed  his  summons,  and 
offered  terms,  offering  parole  to  the  prisoners,  and  se- 
curity to  all  property  of  the  inhabitants,  within  their 
houses.  Gen.  Lincoln  proposed  a  conference  with  Sir 
Henry,  hoping  to  gain  better  terms  ;  but  this  was  de- 
nied with  a  threat,  that  hostilities  should  recommence  at 
8  o'clock.  The  eventful  hour  arrived,  an  awful  solemn 
silence  ensued  ;  but  neither  party  fired  a  gun,  all  was 
anxious  suspense  for  one  hour;  yet  neither  party  moved 
a  proposition  ;  at  9  o'clock  the  garrison  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  besiegers,  who  in  their  turn,  opened  their  batte- 
ries upon  the  town,  and  a  terrible  shower  of  shot,  bombs, 
carcases,  and  rifles  from  their  sharp  shooters,  poured  in  upon 
the  town,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  with  one  gen- 
eral destruction ;  the  town  was  repeatedly  on  fire,  and 
many  houses  were  burnt ;  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced their  last  parallel  to  the  distance  of  20  yards,  on 
the  11th,  and  prepared  for  a  general  assault,  by  sea  and 
land.  The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived,  when  life 
and  property  were  both  at  stake,  and  the  people,  by  their 
leaders,  called  on  Gen.  Lincoln  to  renew  the  conference, 
and  accept  the  terms  of  the  enemy ;  this  request  was  en- 
forced by  the  lieut.  governor  and  council.  The  militia  of 
the  town  at  the  same  time  threw  down  their  arms,  and  alJ 
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parties  became  convinced  that  a  (garrison  of  3000  only, 
could  not  expect  to  hold  out  against  a  besieging  army  of 
7000,  flushed  vvithvictory,  and  in  high  spirits.  Gen.  Lin. 
coin  renewed  the  conference  by  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  offered  to  accept  his  terms  ;  Sir  lier/r)  comp'ic  d, 
ai.d  the  next  day  the  convention  was  duly  signed  b}  B. 
Lii  coin,  H.  Clinton,  and  M.  Arbulhnot;  and  the  garrison, 
together  with  all  L-uch  as  had  borne  arms  during  the  siege, 
marched  out  and  grounded  their  arms  ;  became  prisoners 
of  war,  and  were  admitted  to  their  parole.  The  French 
consul,  and  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain,  were  with 
their  houses,  and  effects,  to  be  protected ;  but  they  them- 
selves to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  whole  number  of  the  garrison  was  estimated  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  returns,  at  about  5000  ;  this  in- 
cluded sailors,  militia.  &ic.  but  the  real  garrison  did  not 
exceed  2500  ;  1977  of  which  were  continentals;  500  of 
these  were  sick  and  in  the  hospitals.  At  this  time  Col. 
Buford  was  advancing  through  the  upper  country  with  a 
party  of  300  Virginians,  to  the  relief  of  Charleston  ;  when 
Col.  Tarlton  learnt  the  position  of  this  party,  he  advanc- 
ed with  about  700  horse  and  mounted  infantry,  by  a  forced 
march  of  105  miles  in  54  hours,  and  surprised  them  at  the 
Waxhaws,  and  summoned  the  Col.  to  surrender;  a  par- 
ley ensued,  and  pending  the  conference  Tarlton  surround- 
ed the  party  ;  the  truce  was  ended,  and  the  action  com- 
menced, (May  29th  ;)  Col.  Buford  was  overpowered,  and 
his  party  cut  to  pieces,  while  begging  for  quarter  ;  of  the 
300,  113  were  killed  ;  150  badly  wounded,  and  37  made 
prisoners.  Here  was  renewed  the  scene  of  Stoney- 
Point:  yet  Lord  Cornwallis  highly  applauded  Col.  Tarl- 
ton, and  recommended  him  specially  to  the  favour  of  his 
royal  master.  With  this  blow  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina was  cleared  of  all  American  forces,  and  fell  under 
the  subjection  ol  the  British  general,  and  a  British  govern- 
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fflient  was  regularly  organized.  Upon  the  fall  of  Charles- 
toti  Getj.  Gates,  who  wa.s  then  in  Virginia,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Gen.   Lincoln,  in  the  southern  command. 

Georgia  and  South-Carolina  were  now  whollj^  subdued, 
and  the  enemy  saw  l\is  way  clear  to  advance  into  North- 
Carolina,  and  thus  extend  his  conquests  over  the  regions 
of  the  south. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Washington  detached  the  illustrious 
G  en.  Greene,  to  the  command  of  the  southern  depart- 
ment, to  check  this  mad  career  of  British  success,  depre- 
dation, and  cruelty,  where  Tarlton  was  filling  the  country 
with  depredation  and  slaughter,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  amusing  tihe  royal  ear  with  encomiums  upon  this  mer- 
ciless, blood-thirsty  marauder. 

Gen.  Greene  on  his  way  to  the  south  wrote  Gen.  Wash- 
ington from  Maryland  as  follows.  "  The  want  of  money, 
supplies,  horses,  &c.  will  render  it  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  march  of  the  Maryland  troops."  Such  embar- 
rassments greatly  retarded  the  southern  operations. 

Pending  these  operations  in  the  south,  Geiis.  Kniphau- 
sen,  Robertson,  Tryon,  and  Sterlii.g  crossecj  over  from 
Stateu-Islaad  into  New-Jeisey,  at  the  headof  5000  regu.ars, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the  7th,  they  marched  to 
Eiizabeth-Towfi,  and  from  thence  to  Connecticut  farms, 
distant  about  5  miles,  in  quest  of  the  Rev.  James  CalJ- 
weiij  Presbyterian  minister  of  Elizabeth-Town,  wiio  re- 
sided there,  and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  iiis  country 
had  rendered  iiim  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  tlie  enetny. 
Mr.  Caldwell  at  the  approach  of  tiie  enemy  withdrew; 
but  ielt  liis  wife  and  Children  in  his  h  -use,  wlio  he  con- 
sidered might  remain  in  safety  in  the  hands  ot  a  christian 
enemy  ;  but  what  shall  I  say  when  called  to  record  a  deed 
that  would  make  a  savage  biush.  Mrs.  Caidweil  aiarmed 
for  her  own  safety  aiid  that  ol  her  children,  sought  advice 
from    Colj  Dayton,  who   commanded   a    detachment    of 
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An)erican  troops  that  were  retreating  before  the  enemy 
aud  icctived  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  might  stay  in  her 
ow  *  house  with  safty,  as  there  would  be  no  firing  in  the 
streets.  Thus  armed  with  the  advice  of  her  husband, 
and  of  Col.  Dayton,  Mrs.  Caldwell  felt  herself  secure  in 
a  room  in  her  own  house,  with  her  children  collected 
about  her,  and  her  maid  seated  by  her  side,  holding  her 
infant  in  her  arms  ;  when  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  and 
a  soldier  thrust  his  gun  into  the  window  of  Mrs.  Cald- 
well's apartment,  and  shot  her  dead  instantly.  Human- 
ity felt  t!je  shock  and  stood  appalled  at  the  sight.  Blush, 
Briiarinia  blush,  and  let  it  be  recorded  upon  the  front  of 
thy  crown  forever,  that  thy  sons  made  war  in  America  like 
the  savage,  and  even  the  innocence  of  woman  could  not 
escape  their  fury  ;  but  bled  at  their  approach,  it  wae 
With  much  difficulty  that  permission  could  be  obtained  of 
the  otiicer  of  the  day,  to  remove  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Caidweil  to  a  small  house  at  a  distance,  before  her  house 
wsiii  all  its  eficcts  was  doomed  to  the  flames,  and  devoted 
to  that  general  conflagration  that  consumed  about  a  dozen 
dwelling  houses,  togvuher  with  the  meeting  house,  that 
object  of  general  detestation  to  the  royal  army  in  Amer- 
sea. 

The  roynl  army  next  attempted  to  advance  to  Spring- 
field ;  but  ihey  were  checked  by  Col.  Dayton,  supported 
by  Gcii.  Maxwell,  and  they  made  a  hasty  retreat  in  the 
night  io  Eiizabeth-Town,  and  in  some  degree  of  confusion, 
1  he  loss  of  the  parties  in  their  several  movements  was 
tniiing  ;  but  Gt^n.  Sterling  received  a  wound  in  the  knee, 
by  a  rec  Minoitering  party,  at  his  first  landing,  which  de- 
taint^d  iiim  in  the  rear,  aud  saved  him  from  sharing  in  the 
disgraceful  murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion (if  tiie  vilage  of  Connecticut  Farms. 

Geo.  Washington  detached  a  part  of  the  American 
army  Irom  head-quarters,  at  Morristown.  to  support  Gen. 
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Maxwell,  and  Col.  Dayton ;  but  the  enemy  had  retired 
before  they  arrived. 

Gen.  Washington  became  anxious  for  the  posts  at  the 
Highlands  upon  North- River,  when  he  learnt  the  return 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  considered  this  movement  of 
the  enemy  as  a  feint,  to  divert  his  attention,  whilst 
Sir  Henry  should  commence  an  attack  upon  West-Point ; 
he  accordingly  committed  the  command  of  all  his  cav- 
alry, with  about  700  infantry,  to  the  command  of  Gen. 
Greene,  on  the  21st,  and  moved  olf  his  army  slowly 
towards  North-River.  On  the  next  day  Gen.  Greene 
informed  Gen.  Washington  by  express,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived unquestionable  evidence,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  reinforced  the  royal  army  at  Elizabeth-Town,  and 
that  Springfield  was  their  object  of  destination  that  very 
night,  June  23d. 

Gen.  Washington  relying  upon  this  information  detached 
a  part  of  his  troops  to  support  Gen.  Greene. 

The  royal  army  moved  from  Elizabeth- Town  at  5  in  the 
morning,  and  advanced  upon  Springfield  with  a  rapid 
march,  and  in  great  force ;  Gen.  Greene  collected  his 
troops  under  the  most  judicipus  disposition,  and  disputed 
every  post,  and  every  pass  valiantly  ;  but  obstinate  brave- 
ry was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers  ;  Gen. 
Greene  retired  to  the  high  grounds  in  good  order,  and  the 
enemy  gained  the  town.  Here  the  ravages  of  the  Farms 
was  renewed,  Britannia  played  the  savage  again,  and 
Springfield  smoked  in   ruins. 

Fired  with  the  spirit  of  revenge  at  this  wanton  repeti- 
tion of  savage  war,  the  militia  began  to  collect  in  force  to 
revenge  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  suffering  country,  and 
give  that  support  to  Gen.  Greene  which  should  enable  him 
to  chastise  this  barbarous  foe. 

Alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  royal  army  abandoned 
their  designs  upon  Morristown  5  made  a  hasty  flight  back 
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to  Elizabeth-Town  ;  from  thence  to  the  point,  (the  place 
of  their  first  landing.)  and  crossed  over  in  the  night  or.  to 
Staten-lsland,  removed  their  bridge,  and  felt  themselves 
secure. 

The  operations  of  Gen.  Greene  and  his  officers  and 
troops  meritted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

Notwithstanding  Congress  had  met  the  tidings  from 
France  communicated  by  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette, 
promptly,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  call  on  tiie  several 
states,  to  fill  up  the  continental  army,  and  collect  supplies, 
to  enable  it  to  act  promptly  with  their  expected  allies  ;  yet 
at  this  time,  (July  4th,)  the  army  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
not  more  than  thirty  levies  had  joined  it. 

Massachusetts  General  Court  ordered  her  quota  to  be 
in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  they  had  not  now 
arrived.  Pennsylvania  exerted  herself,  and  her  patriotism 
deserves  particular  notice. 

Philadelphia  set  forward  a  subscription  to  raise  hard 
money,  as  a  fund  to  encourage  enlistments,  by  the  way  of 
bounty,  to  fill  up  her  line.  The  General  Assembly  im- 
powered  their  president,  (Joseph  Reed,  Esq.)  in  their 
recess,  to  lay  the  state  under  martial  law,  if  necessary 
for  the  public  safety.  A  select  number  of  gentlemen  in- 
stituted a  bank  of  hard  money  to  the  amount  of  1 89,000/. 
sterling,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  to  furnish  provisions 
for  the  army.  The  ladies  ot  Philadelphia  raised  a  very 
considerable  sum  by  the  way  of  donations,  and  then  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  ladies  in  the  vicinity ;  a  hand- 
some sum  was  raised  and  forwarded  to  the  army. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  legislature  of  the  state  passed 
the  following  act. 

"  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  the  condition, 
to  wnich   the  arms   and  tyranny  ol  Great- Britain  are   ex- 
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erted  to  reduce  us  ;  when  we  look  back  on  the  variety 
ol  daiigtrs  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  and  how  mi- 
ratuiously  our  wants,  in  many  instances,  have  been  suppli- 
ed, and  our  deliverances  wrought,  when  even  hope  and 
human  fortitude  have  become  unequal  to  the  conflict,  we 
are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious,  and  grateful  sense  of  the 
manifold  blessings  which  we  have  undeservedly  received 
from  the  hand  of  that  being  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  conceive  that  it 
is  our  duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  ex- 
tend a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others,  which  hath  been 
extended  to  us  ;  and  a  release  from  that  state  of  thraldom, 
to  which  we  ourselves  were  tyraimically  doomed,  and  from 
which  we   have   now  every  prospect  of  being  delivered. 
It  is  not  for   us  to  enquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  man- 
kii  d,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  eaith  were 
distinguished  by  a   difference  of  feature,  or  complexion. 
It  is  suflicient  for  us  to  know  that  all  were  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  Hand.     VVe  lind  in  the  distribution  of  the  human 
s^pecies,  tliat  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  most  barren, 
are    inhabited    by    men    of    complexions    different    from 
ours,    and   from    each  other;    from  whence  we  may   ra- 
tionally, as  well  as   religiously  infer,  that  he  who  placed 
them  in   their  varied  situations,   hath  extended  his  care 
equally   to   all,   and  that  it  becometh  not  us  to  counteract 
his   mercies.     We  esteem   it  a  peculiar  blessing  that  we 
this  day,  are  enabled  to  add  one  more  step  to  universal 
civilization,  by  removirig  as  much  as  possible,  the  sorrows 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  undeserved  bondage,  and  from 
which   by  the   assumed  authority  of  the  kings  of  Great- 
Britain,  no  effectual  legal  relief  could  be  obtained.     Wcin- 
ea   by  a   long   course   of  experience   from   those  narrow^ 
prejudices,   and  partialities  w^e  had  imbibed,  we  fii.d  ouv 
heaits  enla  ged   with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
men  of  all  conditions,  and  nations ;  and  we  conceive  our 
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selves,  at  this  particular  period,  extraordinarily  called 
upon,  by  she  blessings  which  we  have  received,  to  maifest 
the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  to  give  a  substantial  proof 
of  our  gratitude. 

"  And  whereas,  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  heretofore  denominated,  negro  and  mulatto  slaves, 
has  been  attended  with  circumstances  which  not  only 
deprived  them  of  the  common  blessings  to  which  they 
were  by  nature  entitled  ;  but  has  cast  them  into  the  deep- 
est afflictions,  by  an  unnatural  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  &c.  an  injury,  the  greatness  of 
which  can  never  be  conceived  of,  only  by  supposing  our- 
selves in  the  same  unhappy  case.  In  justice  therefore  to 
persons  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  and  who  having  no 
prospects  before  them  whereon  they  may  rest  their  sor- 
rows and  hopes,  have  no  reasonable  inducements  to  render 
their  service  to  society,  which  they  otherwise  might ;  and 
also  in  grateful  commemoration  of  our  happy  deliver- 
ance from  that  state  of  unconditional  slavery,  to  which 
we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of  Britain — 

"  Be  it  enacted,  That  no  child  born  hereafter  shall  be  a 
slave.  That  negro,  and  mulatto  children,  shall  be  servants 
only  until  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  That  all  slaves  shall 
be  registered  before  the  1st  of  November  next.  That 
negroes  and  mulattoes  shall  be  tried  like  other  inhabitants. 
That  none  shall  be  deemed  slaves  but  those  registered. 
That  slaves  carried  away  from  this  state  may  be  brought 
back  and  registered,  and  that  no  negroes  or  mulattoes  shall 
be  bound  for  a  longer  term  than  seven  years." 

The  northern  states  followed  this  laudable,  this  virtu- 
ous example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  now  reaping  the  ben- 
efit of  it. 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  fleet  and  armament  from 
France,  promised  by  the  Marquis  La    Fayette,  arrived  at 
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Rhode-Island,  July  10th,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  CO  guns, 
one  of  74,  four  of  64,  two  frigates  of  40,  a  cutter  of  20,  an 
hospital  ship  pierced  for  64,  one  bomb  ship,  and  32  trans- 
ports, under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay .  Also 
four  old  regiments  of  land  forces,  togetlier  with  the  legion 
of  De  Lawzern,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery  ;  in  the  whole 
about  6000,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Count  De 
Rochambeau. 

These  illustrious  allies  were  received  with  every  ex- 
pression of  joy,  and  every  possible  mark  of  respect.  Gen. 
Heath  received  the  general  at  his  landing,  and  put  him 
and  his  troops  in  possession  of  the  Island,  where  they  were 
handsomely  accommodated.  The  General  Assembly,  then 
in  session  at  Newport,  by  their  special  committee,  pre- 
sented the  count  with  a  complimentary  address,  to  which 
he  replied,  with  assurances  "  that  a  much  greater  force 
would  soon  follow  him,  and  that  his  whole  powers  should 
he  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  French  troops,  (added  the  count,)  are  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  Gen, 
Washington,  will  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  breth- 
ren. 1  am  highly  sensible  of  the  marks  of  respect  shewn 
me  by  the  assembly,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that 
as  brethren,  not  only  my  life,  but  the  lives  of  the  troops 
under  my  command,  are  devoted  to  their  service." 

The  same  honors,  and  the  same  compliments  were  paid 
to  the  French  Admiral,  and  the  same  respectful  notice  re- 
turned. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette  also  met  the  French  officers 
upon  their  arrival,  and  witnessed  the  respectful  attention, 
as  well  as  the  general  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 

Gen.  Washington  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the 
American  army,  in  general  orders,  to  wear  black  and 
white  cockades,  as  a  compliment  to  their  illustrious  allies. 

Vol.  hi.  87 
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The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  gave  a  shock  to  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  then  at  New- York,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  consisting  only  of  four  sail  of  the  line; 
but  he  WHS  reinforced  on  the  20th,  by  6  ships  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  Graves,  and  felt  himself  secure. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  French 
at  Newport,  and  immediately  embarked  8000  troops,  and 
moved  with  his  fleet  to  Huntington-Bay,  on  Long-Island, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  took  the  alarm,  detach- 
ed a  strong  body  of  militia,  and  marched  to  Rhode-Island, 
to  co-operate  with  their  illustrious  allies. 

Gen.  Washington  made  a  diversion,  and  moved  his 
whole  force  down  to  King's-Bridge,  determined  to  act  of- 
fensively against  New- York.  This  movement  changed 
the  views  of  Sir  Henry,  and  he  returned  with  speed  to  the 
protection  of  his  strong-hold,  July  31. 

Gen.  Wayne  on  the  20th,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment,  and  made  a  descent  upon  Bergen-Neck, 
in  order  to  bring  oflT  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle  ; 
but  the  enemy  were  so  strongly  posted  at  a  block-house, 
as  to  defeat  the  interprise  with  some  considerable  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


REVOLUTION  CONTINUED. 


The  affairs  of  America  had  again  become  critical,  and 
even  desperate.  The  hard  winter  of  1779-80  set  in  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  the  privations  and  distresses  under 
Gen.  Washington,  were  inexpressibly  severe  through  the 
winter  and  spring;  a  mutiny  ensued  in  his  army,  by  the 
revolt  of  two  regiments,  in  consequence  of  their  suflerings, 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  for- 
ever ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander  in  chief  se- 
conded by  his  officers,  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  and  the  sol- 
diers returned  to  their  duty. 

At  this  eventful  period,  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  return- 
ed from  France,  and  arrived  at  head-quarters  ;  the  ti- 
dings he  brought  gave  new  spirits  to  Gen.  Washington, 
and  to  Congress.  The  marquis  had  negociated  for  Amer- 
ica at  the  French  Court,  and  obtained  supplies  adapted  to 
her  wants,  and  had  now  announced  to  Gen.  Washington 
and  to  Congress,  that  a  fleet  and  armament  would  soon  fol- 
low him  from  France. 

Congress  immediately  resolved  "  that  bills  to  the  amount 
of  25  thousand  pounds  be  drawn  on  Dr.  Franklin,  minister 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  that  bills  of  the  same  amount 
be  immediately  drawn  on  Mr.  Jay,  minister  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  the  money  be  applied  to  the  immediate  ben- 
efit of  the  armies. 

Extensive  arrangements  were  made  immediately  to  fill 
up  the  armies  by  regulars,  and  militia,  and  extensive  sup- 
plies were  collected,  and  preparations  made  for  a  vig- 
orous campaign. 
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Pending  these  movements  Sir  Henry  Clinton  committed 
the  southern  war  to  the  charge  of  Lord  CornwalUs,  with 
the  command  of  4000  regulars,  and  returned  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  on  board  his  fleet,  to  New- York. 

Paper  money  had  now  become  so  serious,  and  alartping 
in  its  effects,  arising  from  its  depreciation,  that  Congress 
resolved  to  call  in  by  taxes,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  million 
of  dollars,  and  burn  it,  and  redeem  it  by  a  new  emission,  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  :20,  This  plan  succeeded,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  best  patriots  of  the  nation  were  ruined  by  the 
depreciated  redemption  of  that  currency  they  had  sacrificed 
their  estates  to  support  at  par;  i.  e.  equal  to  gold,  and  sil- 
ver. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Adams  left  the  court  of  London, 
where  he  had  been  sent  in  1776,  to  negociate  a  peace, 
and  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  repair  to  Holland,  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  plans  of  alliatrce,  and  commerce, 
which  had  been  2  years  in  agitation.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
paired to  Holland  by  the  way  of  Spain,  and  accomplished 
the  objects  of  his  mission. 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  overrun  South-Carolina,  and 
settled  a  system  of  government  which  reduced  that  col- 
ony to  the  obedience  of  the  British  Crown,  now  began 
to  penetrate  into  North- Carolina. 

Gen.  Washington  was  not  unmindful  of  the  movements 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  sent  forward  the  Baron  De 
Kalb,  at  the  head  of  1400  men,  consisting  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Maryland  lines,  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Lin- 
coln, as  early  as  the  16th  of  April.  Early  in  May  the 
baron  arrived  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  promptly  sup- 
ported, and  he  moved  on  to  North-Carolina.  On  the 
6th  of  July  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  Deep  Ri- 
ver, wholly  destitute  of  support,  excepting  such  as  he  col- 
lected by  force,  and  this  consisted  principally  of  lean 
cattle.       Both   the   baron    and    his    commissaries    were 
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destitute  of  cash,  and   the    sufferings  of   the  army  were 
great. 

When  Charleston  fell,  the  command  devolved  upon 
the  Baron  De  Kalb,  who  was  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer;  but  being  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  tempers  of 
such  undisciplined  militia  as  were  to  compose  his  army. 
Congress  resolved  to  wave  the  merits  of  the  baron,  and 
appoint  Gen.  Gates  to  the  command  of  the  southern  de- 
partment, July  13.  Gen.  Gates,  then  in  Virginia,  re- 
ceived his  appointment  on  the  20th,  and  joined  the  army 
on  the  25th.  The  baron  received  the  general  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  and  delivered  over  to  his  command  the 
shadow  of  an  army,  destitute  of  almost  every  thing  es- 
sential to  successful  service.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Gates 
moved  across  Deep  River  on  his  way  to  Camden,  and  en- 
camped at  Spinks'  Farm,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my. 

On  the  23th  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  advised  Gen.  Gates  to  make  a 
circuitous  march  to  Camden,  to  order  Gen.  Caswell  to 
join  him  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky-River  on  the  Pedee,  and 
from  thence  to  send  his  baggage,  women  and  children  to 
Salisbury,  (one  day's  march  higher  up  the  Pedee,)  and 
there  establish  a  hospital,  and  magazines.  Next  to  march 
to  Charlotte,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  the  Wax- 
haws  to  Camden.  The  advantages  of  this  route  promised 
safety  to  the  army,  and  plentiful  supplies  ;  a  council  of 
War  was  called  by  Gen.  Gates  upon  the  occasion,  who  set 
aside  this  advice,  and  recommended  to  march  directly  to 
Camden.  Lt.  Col.  Porterfield  joined  Gen.  Gates  at  this 
time  with  about  100  Virginians,  who  had  been  acting  in 
South-CaroHna,  since  the  fall  of  Charleston. 

Starvation  now  became  the  cant  term  of  the  army,  such 
was  their  distress  for  the  want  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
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added  to  this,  the  dysentery  became  very  prevalent  in  their 
camp. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Gen.  Gates  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Caswell,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  body  of  North-Carolina  mi- 
litia, who  were  in  good  spirits  ;  but  under  very  bad  disci- 
pline ;  and  he  encamped  at  the  cross  roads,  on  his  way 
to  Camden.  One  general  harmony  now  pervaded  the  ar- 
my. 

Gen.  Gates,  in  daily  expectation  of  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment from  Virginia,  moved  forward  his  army  the  next  day 
to  Clermont,  August  1 3  ;  and  Brigadier  Gen.  Stevens  joined 
him  there,  with  about  700  Virginia  militia ;  express  also 
arrived  from  Col.  Sumpter  that  he  should  join  him  at 
Camden  with  a  detachment  of  South-Carolina  militia,  and 
that  an  escort  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and  stores  was  on 
its  way  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

Gen.  Gales  detached  Lt.  Col.  Woodford  at  the  head  of 
the  Maryland  line,  consisting  of  100  infantry,  a  company 
of  artillery,  with  two  brass  field-pieces,  and  about  300 
North-Carolina  mihtia,  to  join  Col.  Sumpter,  with  orders 
to  reduce  the  forts  and  intercept  the  convoy.  Gen.  Gates 
prepared  to  support  Col.  Sumpter  with  his  whole  force, 
and  issued  the  following  orders ;  the  result  of  a  council 
of  War. 

"  Camp  Clermont,  \5th  of  Augxisl,  1780." 

After  general  orders,  he  adds — "  The  sick,  the  extra  artil- 
lery stores,  the  heavy  baggage,  and  such  quarter-master's 
stores  as  are  not  immediately  wanted,  to  march  this  eve- 
ning under  a  guard,  to  Waxhaws.  To  this  order  the  gen- 
eral requests  the  brigadier  generals  to  see  that  those  under 
their  command,  pay  the  strictest  and  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention. Lt.  Col.  Edmonds,  with  the  remaining  guns  of 
the  park,  will  take  post  and  march  with  the  Virginia  bri- 
gade, under  Gen.  Stevens  ;  he  will  direct,  if  any  deficiency 
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happens  in  the  artillery  affixed  to  the  other  brigades,  to 
supply  it  immediately ;  his  military  staff,  and  a  proportion 
of  his  officers,  with  forty  of  his  men  are  to  await  him,  and 
attend  his  orders.  The  troops  will  be  ready  to  march 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  following  order,  viz."  Here 
follows  the  order  of  march,  with  the  dijQTerent  evolutions 
in  case  of  an  attack,  upon  such  and  such  points.  "  The 
tents  of  the  whole  army  are  to  be  struck  at  tattoo." 

The  deputy  quarter-masters,  upon  the  receipt  of  these 
orders,  handed  Gen.  Gates  an  abstract  of  the  field  returns 
of  his  army,  which  amounted  to  3663;  exclusive  of  the 
detachment  sent  to  join  Col.  Sumpter;  Col.  Porterfield's, 
and  Maj.  Armstrong's  light  infantry,  (say  250,)  and  Col. 
Arand's  legion,  120,  and  a  few  volunteer  cavalry.  Total 
4000  ;  900  of  which  were  continentals,  and  70  cavalry. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  unknown  to  General  Gates,  had  en- 
tered Camden  the  day  before,  and  commenced  his  march 
at  this  very  time,  to  surprise  General  Gates  in  his  camp 
at  Clermont.  The  advance  parties  of  the  two  armies  met 
in  the  woods,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  a  conflict 
ensued.  Upon  the  first  shock  the  American  cavalry  gave 
way  in  some  disorder  ;  but  they  soon  recovered,  and  skir- 
mishing continued  through  the  night ;  when  morning  ap- 
peared, both  parties,  having  learnt  their  situation  from 
their  captives,  anxiously  awaited  the  issue.  Both  gene- 
rals made  their  dispositions  in  the  morning,  and  an  action 
commenced  ;  the  field  was  contested  with  various  success, 
until  the  British  bayonets  carried  the  day :  the  regular 
troops  were  firm ;  but  the  militia  gave  way  and  fled,  and 
dispersed  as  they  fled,  never  to  be  recovered ;  the  general 
and  his  regulars  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Several  parties  of  militia,  who  were  advancing  to  join 
the  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  fugitives,  and 
thus  completed  the  overthrow.  The  pursuit  continued 
for  more  than  20  miles,  and  the  road  was  strewed  with  tht 
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fragments  of  this  routed  army ;  together  with  the  wound- 
ed, the  dead,  and  the  dying.  Such  was  the  general  panic 
throughout  the  neighbouring  country,  that  a  party  of  horse, 
supported  by  more  than  200  infantry,  and  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  80  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  upon  the 
first  intelligence,  abandoned  their  ground,  and  sought 
safety  by  flight. 

The  losses  of  his  lordship,  his  want  of  supplies,  and  the 
sickly  season,  all  constrained  him  to  abandon  the  pursuit, 
and  returned  to  Camden,  and  pursue  his  plans  of  organizing 
the  submission  of  North-Carolina  ;  and  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  accomplish  this,  he  seized  all  such  principal  char- 
acters as  were  firm  to  their  country,  and  sent  them  off  as 
prisoners  to  Charleston,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  secured 
their  effects. 

Colonel  Tarlton  continued  to  ravage  the  country,  by 
burning,  plundering,  and  destroying  all  in  his  way,  sparing 
neither  whig  nor  tory.  Operations  continued  at  the  same 
time  by  detached  parties,  and  with  some  success  to  the 
Americans.  Lord  Cornwaliis  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment to  strengthen  his  position,  collect  supphes,  and 
General  Gates  at  the  same  time  put  forth  all  his  efforts 
to  collect  an  army  at  Hillsborough  ;  but  his  efforts  were 
not  very  successful,  and  he  moved  from  Hillsborough  to 
Charlotte.  At  this  critical  moment,  General  Greene 
(whose  appointment  has  been  noticed)  arrived,  disclosed 
his  commission  from  his  excellency  General  Washington, 
and  took  the  command  ;  General  Gates  retired,  and  the 
distress  of  the  army,  and  of  North-Carolina  continued. 

General  Greene  took  the  command  of  only  2307  men, 
without  clothes,  or  magazines,  and  without  discipline ; 
subsisting  his  army  on  daily  collections,  in  the  heart  of  a 
disaffected  country,  and  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  ene- 
my. 
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Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  receipt  of  a  reinforcement  of 
of  1500  troops,*  connmenced  his  operations,  and  advanced. 
Colonel  Tarlton  was  detached,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
to  dislodge  General  Morgan  fronn  his  position  at  the  Cow- 
pens  ;  he  commenced  his  movements  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity;  traversed  the  country  for  several  days,  laying, 
waste  every  thing  in  his  course,  until  he  arrived  at  Mor- 
gan's  position  ;  an  action  commenced,  with  the  same  im- 
petuosity ;  the  Americans  were  dislodged  and  thrown  into 
disorder  ;  but  they  rallied  to  the  charge,  and  were  victo- 
rious in  their  turn  :  Tarlton  was  defeated,  his  army  routed 
and  destroyed,  his  artillery  and  bagf^age  taken,  and  he  with 
the  mounted  fugitives  fled  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  January 
17th,  1781. 

This  defeat  roused  up  his  lordship  ;  he  connnenced  a 
pursuit,  and  the  operations  were  such  as  the  flight  of  thc 
Americans,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  lordship,  through  a  coun- 
try thinly  inhabited,  without  intermission,  would  naturally 
produce. 

Gen.  Greene  had  the  address  to  harass  his  lordship  in 
his  pursuit,  and  ^et  avoid  a  general  action,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  Guilford,  near  the  confines  of  Virginia,  where  he 
made  a  stand  and  gave  him  battle.  Gen.  Greene  with 
his  little  army  of  2,000  men,  had  hopes  of  success  against 
his  lordship's  pursuing  army,  greatly  superior.  The  move- 
ments were  well  concerted,  and  as  well  executed  ;  and 
the  conflict  was  sharp,  and  desperate  ;  but  the  militia  gave 
way  ;  the  regulars  were  overpowered,  and  Gen.  Greene 
drew  off  his  troops  in  good  order  ;  took  a  strong  position 
to  collect  the  stragglers,  and  commenced  his  retreat. 

The  severity  of  the  action  occasioned  his  lordship  to 
make  a  hasty  retrograde  movement  to  recover  his  los- 
ses. 

*  This  was  Leslie's  corps  which  had  been  ordered  on  Ihis  servim  from 
Virginiaj  and  arrived  by  the  way  of  Charleston. 

Vol.  in.  38 
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During  these  movements,  the  murderous  sword  ot  civil 
war,  raged  between  whig  and  tory,  and  threatened  to  de- 
populate the  country. 

At  this  time  Sir  Henry  Chnton  detached  a  fleet  from 
New- York,  with  1500  land  forces  on  board,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Virginia,  and  prepare  to  co-operate  with 
Lord  Cornwallis.  This  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
landed  their  forces,  and  commenced  the  most  alarming 
depredations  ;  several  efforts  were  made  to  dislodge  them, 
but  to  no  effect. 

At  this  critical  moment  Gen.  Greene  made  a  movement 
to  return  to  North  Carolina,  and  carry  the  war  into  what 
had  now  become  the  enemy's  country.  He  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  Camden,  and  gave  battle  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
April  1781.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  ;  victory  for 
a  long  time  held  a  doubtful  balance  ;  both  parties  withdrew 
from  the  combat,  and  left  the  field  covered  with  their 
dead. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Gen.  Greene  thus  expressed  him- 
self to  the  French  minister.  "This  distressed  country  I 
am  sure  cannot  struggle  much  longer  without  more  effect- 
ual support :  they  must  fall,  and  I  fear  their  fall  will  sap 
the  independence  of  America.  We  fight,  get  beat,  rise 
and  fi<^ht  again ;  the  whole  country  is  one  continued 
scene  of  blood  and  slaughter." 

After  the  battle,  Lord  Rawdon  retired  to  Camden, 
and  took  post,  as  a  permanent  position;  Gen.  Greene 
advanced,  carried  the  war  into  South-Carolina,  and  by  a 
desperate  attack  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ninety-Six  ;  the  reduction  of  which  would  have 
recovered  all   South-Carolina  except  Charleston. 

Gen.  Greene,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  La  Fayette, 
dated  1st  of  May,  thus  expressed  himself.  "  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  sufiierings  of 
our   Uttle  army  ;  but  their  merit.     Let  not  the  love  of 
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fame  get  tlie  better  of  your  prudence,  and  plunge  you 
into  a  misfortune  in  too  eager  pursuit  after  glory.  This 
is  tlie  voice  of  a  friend,  not  the  caution  of  a  general." 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  Lord  Rawdon  retired  in 
person  to  Charleston  ;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  1700  fresh  troops,  then  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  by  forced  marches  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Ninety-Six.  Gen.  Greene  commenced  an  immediate  as- 
sault upon  the  town,  resolved  if  possible  to  carry  it  by 
storm,  before  the  approach  of  his  lordship,  but  he  failed  ; 
the  advance  of  Lord  Rawdon  compelled  him  to  abandon? 
the  assault,  when  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  ecemy 
and  at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  ready  to  decide 
in  his  favour.  Gen.  Greene  drew  off  his  little  army  in 
good  order,  and  moved  towards  Camden  ;  Lord  Rawdon 
advanced  to  the  support  of  that  position,  and  Gen.  Greene, 
finding  himself  not  sulHciently  strong  to  attack  him,  mov- 
ed towards  Charleston  and  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
high  hills  of  Santee.  Lord  Rawdon  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion at  Camden,  and  retired  to  Charleston,  August  1781. 

The  masterly  movements  of  Gen.  Greene,  in  conduct- 
ing the  southern  war,  and  the  bold  and  intrepid  conflicts 
and  rencounters,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  operations  in 
which  he  was  incessantly  engaged,  are  above  all  praise, 
and  have  covered  him,  and  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  immediate  command,  with  immortal  honor. 

The  war,  during  these  operations  in  the  south,  raged  in 
Virginia  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Philips,  through  the 
month  of  April,  and  their  ravages  exceed  all  description; 
at  Petersburg  they  destroyed  all  the  shipping,  and  about 
400  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  at  Osborn's  mills  they  took 
two  ships,  and  ten  smaller  vessels  laden  with  cordage, 
flour,  k.c.  four  ships,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  were 
either  burnt  or  sunk,  besides  many  others  destroyed  by  the 
Americans,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the   hands  of  the 
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enemy,  together  with  about  3000  hogsheads  of  tohacco, 
April  27th.  On  the  30th  the  enemy  penetrated  to  Man- 
chester, and  destroyed  1200  hogsheads  of  tobacco  more  ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Warwick,  and  laid  waste 
the  shipping,  (both  in  the  river,  and  on  the  stocks,)  ex- 
tensive rope-walks,  tanneries,  ware  houses,  and  magazines 
of  flour,  mills,  (fee.  in  one  ge»eral  conflagration,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  their  shipping. 

The  Baron  Steuben  was  opposed  to  this  party  of  ma- 
rauders ;  but  he  could  not  collect  a  force  suflicient  to 
check  their  ravages,  and  depredations. 

The  commander  in  chief  detached  the  Marj;[uis  La  Fay- 
ette, with  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  baron,  and  check 
these  savage  operations  ;  when  the  marquis  arrived  at  Bal- 
timore, such  was  the  state  of  his  army,  his  military  chest, 
and  the  public  credit,  that  he  was  constrained  to  borrow 
upon  his  own  credit,  April  17th,  2000  guineas  of  the  mer- 
chants to  purchase  supplies  for  his  army,  to  enable  him  to 
proceed,  (his  soldiers  were  destitute  of  ail  things,  even 
shoes,)  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  he  advanced  to  Rich- 
mond, by  forced  marches,  (about  200  miles,)  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Baron  Steuben  on  the  29th,  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  militia,  and  thus  covered  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette  watched  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  checked  their  operations  with  great  zeal  and 
activity  ;  but  his  force  was  not  suflicient  to  prevent  their 
taking  possession  of  Petersburg,  which  Gen».  Philips  en- 
tered on  the  9th  of  May,  where  he  died  on  the  13th. 

Pending  these  operations  in  Virginia,  Lord  Cornwallis 
moved  forward  from  Guilford  to  Wilmington,  and  left  Gen. 
Greene  to  pursue  his  southern  expedition  unmolested  by 
him ;  from  Wilmington  he  advanced  by  forced  marches  on 
the  25th,  to  join  Gen.  Philips  at  Petersburg,  which  he 
reached  on  the  SOlh,  and  there   learnt  that  Philips  had 
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died  on  the  13th;  but  he  found  a  force  of  1800  regulars, 
which  was  attached  to  liis  command. 

Lord  Coriiwalhs  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  united 
forces,  and  advanced  towards  Richmond  to  dislodge  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  who  was  now  destined  to  enter  the 
lists  with  about  3000  men  only,  with  this  victorious  army, 
now  commanded  by  the  renowned  hero  of  the  south. 

Flushed  with  his  triumphs,  his  lordship  in  his  commu- 
nications to  his  friends,  thus  expressed  himself.  "  The 
boy  cannot  escape  me."  Lord  Cornwallis  moved  first  upou 
Richmond,  with  an  intention  to  dislodge  the  marquis,  and 
bring  him  to  an  action  ;  but  the  marquis  eluded  the  move- 
ment, and  evacuated  it  on  the  27th. 

The  Baron  Steuben  was  separated  from  the  Marquis  at 
this  time,  by  orders  from  Gen.  Greene,  to  join  him  in  the 
southern  war ;  but  he  was  countermanded  on  his  march, 
a^id  returned  to  join  the  Marquis,  to  co-operate  against 
Cornwallis. 

Lord  Cornwallis  made  a  movement  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Gen.  Wayne  with  the  marquis  ;  but  this  at- 
tempt was  eluded,  and  the  junction  was  effected,  which 
gave  the  marquis  an  additional  force  of  800  Pennsylvania 
militia,  June  7th. 

His  lordship  next  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  stores 
of  the  marquis,  which  had  been  removed  from  Richmond 
to  Albemarle  ;  distant  two  days'  march.  The  marquis 
apprised  of  his  intention,  intercepted  his  movement,  by 
throwing  himself  into  an  old  cross  road,  considered  by  his 
lordship  as  impassable,  and  taking  a  strong  post,  and  thus 
covered  his  stores  ;  This  lordship  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, and  made  a  hasty  retrograde  movement  upon  Rich- 
mood,  which  he  gained  in  two  days,  and  the  marquifc 
pressed  close  upon  his  rear,  June  17.  On  the  19th  the 
Baron  Steuben  rejoined  the  marquis,  and  on  the  20th  his 
lordship    evacuated    Richmond,  and   moved   by   a    hasty 
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march  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  took  a  strong  position, 
protected  by  his  shipping,  and  received  a  reintorceaient 
from  Portsmouth.  Col.  Butler,  with  his  light  troops,  ha- 
rassed the  rear  of  the  British  army  with  some  severity,  as 
they  approached  Wilhamsburg. 

The  British,  in  the  course  of  these  movements,  de- 
stroyed more  than  2000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  a  num- 
ber of  brass  and  iron  ordnance;  but  they  gained  few  re- 
cruits in  Virginia. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette  watched  the  motions  of  his 
lordship,  and  checked  his  movements  with  such  adroit- 
ness, as  to  force  him  to  evacuate  Williamsburg  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  retire  to  Portsmouth.  Gen.  Wayne,  suppos- 
ing that  the  main  army  of  the  British  had  crossed  James 
River,  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of 
about  800  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  commenced  a  sudden 
attack  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  rear  guard ;  bat 
to  his  surprise  he  discovered  his  lordship  at  the  head  of 
the  main  army,  ready  to  receive  him.  Gen  Wayne  saw 
but  one  alternative,  and  this  he  adopted,  and  advanced 
to  the  charge  at  the  head  of  his  advance  column,  consist- 
ing of  about  500  men,  and  the  conflict  became  sharp  for 
a  short  time;  he  then  availed  himself  of  this  first  impres- 
sion, and  hastily  withdrew,  leaving  his  lordship  in  as  much 
surprise  as  he  found  him.  No  pursuit  followed  from  a 
cautious  fear,  that  this  accident  might  be  a  stratagem  of 
the  marquis  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade. 

His  lordship  crossed  over  in  the  night  and  effected  his 
march  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  marquis,  with  his  little 
army  of  about  3900  regulars  and  militia,  indulged  them- 
selves in  a  few  days  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

REVOLUTION     CONTINUED. 

During  the  operations  of  the  southern  war,  great  and 
perplexing  difficulties  had  nearly  ruined  the  army  under 
General  Washington.  The  hard  winter  of  1779-80  set 
in  early  with  all  its  severity  ;  the  North  River,  with  all  its 
streights,  and  channels,  and  even  the  harbour  of  New- York, 
were  all  frozen,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  army  with  th^ir  heavy 
cannon  to  pass,  and  repass,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  put  the 
city  of  New-York  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
for  his  own  security;  but  General  Washington  was  in  uo 
condition  to  avail  himself  of  this  unexpected  event.  The 
frequent  changes  in  the  army,  owing  to  short  enhstments, 
the  want  of  discipline  amongst  the  raw  troops  ;  the  want 
of  pay,  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  had  repeatedly  distressed 
the  army,  and  were  at  last  accompanied  with  the  revolt 
of  the  whole  Peimsylvania  line.  In  defiance  to  all  the 
efforts  of  General  Wayne,  and  all  the  other  officers,  they . 
seized  on  six  pieces  of  cannon,  took  up  their  march,  and 
repaired  to  Princeton.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  upon  the  first 
intelligence,  made  some  important  movements  from  Staten- 
Island,  and  sent  spies,  at  the  same  time,  to  countenance 
and  encourage  the  revolters,  in  his  name,  with  very  favour- 
able proposals.  This  was  not  their  object;  they  were 
patriotic  ;   but  determined  to  be  heard. 

A  committee  from  Congress  waited  on  the  mutineers  at 
Princeton,  and  by  liberal  assurances  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase their  return  to  their  duty;  General  Washington 
sent  a  strong  detachment  to  enforce  obedience,  and  they 
returned  to  their  duty.  A  general  arrangement  was  soon 
made  to  supply  the  armies,  both  with  foreign  and  domestic, 
aid,  and  resources. 
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The  arrival  of  tlie  French  fleet  and  armament  at  New- 
port, (Rhode-Island,)  has  been  noticed  in  its  place;  and 
about  the  middle  of  September,  1780,  General  Washington 
left  head-quarters,  with  his  suit.  General  Knox  and  the 
Marquis  Lay  Fayette,  to  meet  Admiral  Terney,  and  Count 
Rochambcau,  at  Hartford,  (Connecticut,)  agreeable  to 
appointment,  and  on  the  21  st  the  parties  met  accordingly. 
I'he  avowed  object  of  this  conference  was,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  New-York. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conference  an  express  arrived  from 
the  fortress  at  West-Point,  on  the  Hudson,  announcing  the 
traitorous  designs  of  General  Arnold.  The  council  was 
closed  ;  the  parties  retired  to  their  posts,  and  General 
Washington  flew  to  the  relief  of  West  Point.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  found  the  cannon  dismounted,  the  fortress  disman- 
tled, and  that  Arnold  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  on  board 
of  a  British  sloop  of  war,  posted  for  the  occasion. 

Whilst  his  excellency  was  employed  in  repa'iring  the 
fortress,  a  prisoner  was  announced,  who  proved  to  be  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  who  had  volunteered  his  servi- 
ces to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  ncgociate  this  treacherous 
operation  with  General  Arnold.  His  character  was  that 
of  a  spy,  his  fate  was  death  !  Let  us  pass  over  this  distress- 
ing scene  ;  the  righteous  sacritice  greatly  interested  the 
feelings,  and  touched  the  sympathy  of  every  American 
breast.* 

The  feelings  of  General  Washuigton,  upon  this  eventful 
occasion,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
private  correspondence,  of  October  13th. 


♦  The  whole  transaction  between  Arnold  and  AnJre,  was  found  in  Major 
Andre's  boot,  in  (he  liand  writing  oi  Geiural  Arnold.  This  contained  a 
plan  of  the  works  at  West-Point,  as  well  as  of  the  operations  at  the  inne 
of  the  i-onteinplaled  delivery.  Major  Andre,  gave  up  his  name  and  con- 
fessed the  whole.  He  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.  This 
interesting  and  important  transaction  may  be  found  in  all  the  writers  on 
the  American  Revolution. 
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"  In  no  instance,  since  the  commencement,  of  the  war 
has  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  appeared  more 
remarkably  conspicuous,  than  in  the  rescue  of  the  fort  and 
garrison  at  West-Point.  Andre  has  met  his  fate,  and  with 
that  fortitude  which  was  to  have  been  expected  from  an 
accomphshed  man  and  a  gallant  officer  ;  but  1  am  mistaken 
if  Arnold  is  ^lot;  undergoing  at  this  time,  the  torments  of  a 
mental  hell. '''^ 

Had  this  plan  succeeded,  it  would  most  probably  have 
ruined  the  American  cause ;  but  with  all  the  efforts  of 
Arnold,  its  effects  were  not  felt  in  so  much  as  the  desertion 
of  a  single  soldier. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Congress,  highly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  three  distinguished  patriots 
who  arrested  Major  Andre,  on  his  return  to  New- York, 
and  delivered  him  a  captive  at  West-Point,  passed  the 
following  resolve. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the 
virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  John  Paulding,  David. 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vest ;  in  testimony  whereof,  or- 
dered, that  each  of  them  receive,  annually,  two  hundred 
dollars  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of 
these  states,  during  life  ;  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  di- 
rected to  procure  for  each  of  them  a  silver  medal,  on  one 
side  of  which  shall  be  a  shield  with  this  inscription,  Fi- 
deliti/,  and  on  the  other  the  following  motto- — Vmcit  amor 
Patrice,  and  forward  them  to  the  commander  irf  chief,  who 
is  requested  to  present  the  same,  with  a  copy  of  this  re- 
solution, and  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  fidelity  and 
the  eminent  service  they  have  rendered  their  country." 

On  the  18th  of  December  following,  died  at  Newport, 
(Rhode- Island,)  his  Excellency  Charles  Louis  de  Ternay, 
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knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  late  governor  of  the  isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  chief  commander  of  theFrencla 
squadron  in  the  American  seas. 

He  was  interred  in  Trinity  church-yard,  the  next  day» 
with  military  honors. 

All  further  military  operations  were  suspended  for  this 
season,  and  the  war  raged  in  the  West-Indies  between  the 
British  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ;  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  foreign  war;  I  shall  therefore  wave  these  naval 
operations  and  pursue  such  only  as  relate  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  United  States. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1781,  Mr.  Rivington  published 
an  intercepted  correspondence  between  Gen.  Washing- 
ington,  and  Gov.  Hancock,  in  which  the  general  repre- 
sents the  unparalleled  sufferings,  and  distresses  of  the 
American  army,  and  its  dependencies,  and  thus  con- 
cludes. "  Distressed  beyond  expression  at  the  pre- 
sent situation,  and  future  prospects  of  the  army,  with  re- 
gard to  provisions,  &c.  from  the  posts  of  Saratoga,  to  that 
of  Dobbs'  Ferry  inclusive,  I  believe  there  is  not,  (by  the 
reports,  and  returns  1  have  received,)  at  this  moment  on 
hand,  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for  the  army." 

On  the  14lh  of  May,  Gen.  Washington  received  the 
painful  tidings  that  Col.  Greene,  with  his  whole  detach- 
ment had  been  surprised,  and  cut  off,  near  Croton  River, 
by  a  party  of  Delancey's  corps,  consisting  of  about  300  in- 
fantry and  dragoons.  Col.  Greene  was  wounded,  and  tak- 
en prisoner,  ai'd  afterwards  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Maj. 
Flagg  was  killed  in  his  quarters. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Monsieur  de  Barras  arrived  at  Bos 
ton,  in  the  Coiicord  frigate,  to  succeed  the  Chevalier  dc 
Ternay  in  the  command  ©f  the  French  squadron  at  New- 
port. 
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When  Count  de  Rochambeau  had  announced  to  Gen. 
Washington  the  dispatches  he  had  received  from  France, 
the  general  with  his  suit,  Gens.  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  re- 
paired immediately  to  Wetherstield,  in  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  French  officers,  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau, and  the  Chevalier  Chastellux  on  the  21st,  the 
ostensible  object  of  this  meeting  also  was  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  the  reduction  of  New-York. 

This  conference  continued  about  one  week,  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  and  cordiality,  when  the  illustrious 
characters  returned  to  their  posts. 

Gen.  Washington  next  communicated  by  letter,  the  fol= 
lowing  regulations,  to  the  governors  of  the  several  north- 
ern slates. 

"  On  the  calculations  I  have  been  able  to  form,  in  con- 
cert  with  some  of  the  most  experienced  French  and  Amer- 
ican officers,  the  operations  in  view  will  require,  in  addition 
to  the  French  army,  all  the  continental  battalions,  from 
JSfew-Hampshire  to  New-Jersey,  to  be  completed."  He 
afterwards  added — "  As  we  cannot  count  upon  their  being 
full,  and  as  a  body  of  militia  will  moreover  be  necessary,  I 
have  called  upon  the  several  states  to  hold  certain  num- 
bers in  readiness,  to  move  within  a  week  of  the  time  I  may 
require  them." 

The  dispatches  of  Gen.  Washington  were  repeatedly 
intercepted  by  one  James  Moody,  who  was  employed  by 
tl.e  British  adjutant-general,  and  conveyed  to  New- York. 
These  gave  the  alarm  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  began 
to  exert  himself  to  strengthen  his  works  to  resist  the  ex- 
pected attack. 

Gen.  Rochambeau,  immediately  upon  his  return,  march- 
ed the  whole  French  force  from  Newport,  by  the  way  of 
Hartford,  to  join  Gen.   Washington,   comprising  a  rein- 
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forcementof  1500  men,  which  had  arrived  at  Boston  from 
France  about  the  8th  of  June,  and  joined  him  on  the  14th. 
Pending  the  march  of  these  troops,  (Jen.  Washington 
put  his  army  in  motion  towards  New- York,  without  any- 
other  baggage  than  a  blanket  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  on  the 
3d  of  July,  Gen.  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  advance  guard, 
approached  so  near  to  Fort  Independence  that  he  was 
sharply  attacked  by  about  1500  royal  troops.  Gen.  Lin- 
coln made  a  regular  retrograde  movement,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  to  the  Duke  De  Lawzern,  with  the  French 
legion,  and  Col.  Sheldon,  with  his  American  dragoons,  to 
turn  their  flanks  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  whilst  he,  sup- 
ported by  the  other  detachments,  should  charge  them  in 
front,  and  thus  destroy  the  party,  or  open  a  general  action, 
should  they  be  supported.  The  party  retired,  and  the 
stratagem  failed. 

On  the  4th,  Gen.  Washington  moved  his  army  towards 
White  Plains,  and  on  the  6th,  he  was  joined  by  Count 
Rochambeau  and  the  van  of  the  French  army,  and  on  the 
3th,  the  whole  French  force  encamped  in  a  line  with  the 
American  army. 

To  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  detached  a  strong  party  to  destroy  the 
American  stores  at  Tarrytown,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
exertions  of  Maj.  Gen.  Howe,  and  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing genera!  orders — 

"  The  commander  in  chief  is  exceedingly  pleased  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Howe,  for  marching  with  so  much  alacrity  and 
rapidity  to  the  defence  of  the  stores  at  Tarrytown,  and 
repulsing  the  enemy's  shipping  from  thence  ;  the  gallant 
hehavio«r,and  spirited  exertions  of  Col.  Sheldon,  and  Capt. 
Hurlbut,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons.  Capt.  Lt.  Miles 
of  the  artillery,  and  Lt.  Shaylor  of  the  4th  Connecticut 
regiment,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  in  extin- 
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guishing  the  flames  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  enemy,  and  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  ordnance 
and  stores  from  destruction,  has  the  applause  of  the  gen- 
eral." 

On  the  2 1st  Gen.  Washington  wrote  to  the  French  Ad- 
miral as  follows — "  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
a  movement  to  the  southward,  for  the  want  of  force  to 
act  against  New  York,  as  I  flattered  myself  that  the  glory 
of  destroying  the  British  squadron  at  New- York,  is  reserv- 
ed for  the  king's  fleet  under  your  command,  and  that  of 
the  land  forces  at  the  same  place,  for  the  allied  arms." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  precisely  at  8  o'clock,  the 
allied  armies  commenced  a  grand  movement,  and  march- 
ed from  their  encampments  down  to  New- York,  and  at  4 
the  next  morning  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
whilst  Gen.  Washington,  Count  Rochambeau,  with  all  the 
general  officers,  and  engineers,  reconnoitered  the  enemy's 
works,  throughout  their  whole  line;  the  next  day  they 
renewed  their  reconnoitering,  and  in  the  afternoon  drew 
off  their  troops,  and  returned  to  their  encampments,  where 
they  arrived  at  half  past  twelve  at  night. 

These  movements  confirmed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the 
belief  of  the  intercepted  letters,  that  New-York  was  the 
grand  object  of  destination,  and  led  him  to  withdraw  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  force  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  then  in  garrison.  This  movement  was 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  heavy  artillery  ;  mor- 
tars, &c.  left  at  Boston  in  1776,  across  the  country  to 
North-River,  and  down  to  the  army  before  New- York. 

Gen.  Washington  at  this  time  pressed  the  several  states 
to  forward  their  quotas  of  men  ;  but  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion they  came  forward  very  slowly,  which  led  him  thus 
to  complain  on  the  2d  of  August — 
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"  Not  a  single  man  has  joined  me^ince  I  moved  tVom 
winter  quarters,  excepting  176  militia  from  Connecticutj 
who  arrived  at  West-Fomt  yesterday,  and  80  of  the  York 
levies,  witn  200  state  troops  of  Connecticut,  both  of  which 
cosps  were  upon  the  lines  previous  to  my  leaving  winter 
quaiieis." 

At  this  eventful  moment  a  letter  from  the  Count  De 
Grasse,  announced  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  ChesJ 
apeak.  The  allied  commanders,  dispatched  assurances 
to  the  French  Admiral,  that  they  would  put  their  troops 
in  motion  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Gen.  Washington  caused  a  detachment  to  forward  the 
preparations  for  the  intended  attack  upon  New  York,  by 
constructing  ovens  opposite  to  Staten-lsland,  for  the  ac- 
comm'dation  of  the  French  army;  at  the  same  time  the 
J  Hied  army  crossed  North  River  and  moved  by  rapid 
-arches  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  to  the  head  of 
Elk.  Rivington  published  in  his  New- York  Gazette  at  the 
same  time,  that  young  Laurens,  just  returned  from  Paris, 
had  ani.ounccd  in  New- Jersey,  that  "  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many had  declared  himself  the  ally  of  Great-Britain, 
(all  in  h'.rge  capitals)  which  had  thrown  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles iiito  such  confusion,  that  the  French  nation  must 
withdraw  their  support  from  their  new  allies,  the  rebels  of 
this"  continent ;  a'.  A  we  are  informed,  it  has  with  another 
concurring  circumstance,  occasioned  Mr.  Washington  and 
Count  Rochambeau  to  quit  their  menacing  position  at 
White  Plains.  We  are  also  told  that  the  French  Admiral 
is  embarking  all  the  sick  on  board  his  fleet,  from  which  it 
is  suggested,  that  their  fieet  and  army  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Rhode- Island,  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  West- 
Ii.d.es.  It  is  said  the  French  and  rebels  left  their  ground 
the  day  after  Mr,  Washington  received  the  mortifying  ac- 
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count  of  the  Emperor's  alliance  with  his  old  friend,  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain. 

Pending  these  movements,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  discovered 
the  exposed  situation  of  the  French  fleet  and  stores  at  New- 
port, and  attempted  to  recal  Admiral  Graves  from  hi? 
cruise  before  Boston,  and  proposed  that  he  should  com- 
mence an  attack  upon  the  French  fleet  at  Newport,  but 
the  disabled  state  of  several  of  his  ships  called  him  back 
to  New- York  to, refit,  and  at  this  moment  Monsieur  De 
Barras,  with  the  military  train  and  stores,  set  sail  for  the 
Chesapeak.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  (who  had 
been  dispatched  from  England  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Rodney,  and  by  him  detached  to  this  service,}  ar- 
rived off  the  Chesapeak,  in  expectation  of  there  joining 
Admiral  Graves,  with  his  squadron  from  New- York ;  but 
not  finding  him  there,  he  dispatched  a  frigate  to  New- York 
to  announce  his  arrival,  and  proceeded  on  to  the  Hook, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  Graves,  with  five  ships  of 
the  line,  and  a  fifty  gun  ship  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
for  the  Qhesapeak.  Five  days  after  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
left  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeak,  Count  De  Grasse  enter- 
ed the  bay,  and  came  to  an  anchor. 

Count  De  Grasse,  on  his  passage,  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured a  packet  bound  to  England,  with  Lord  Rawdon  on 
board. 

Count  De  Grasse  convoyed  the  transports  18  leagues  up 
James'  River,  and  landed  3300  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  to  reinforce  the  Marquie 
La  Fayette. 

Admiral  Graves  had  received  no  tidings  of  Count  Dt, 
Grasse  until  he  arrived  off  the  Chesapeak,  and  discovered 
his  fleet,  consisting  of  24  ships  of  the  line,  lying  at  anchor 
within  the  capes. 

The  detachment,  consisting  of  1800  seamen,  and  9© 
ofiicers,  destined  to  assist  the  landing  of  the  troops  undei 
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St.  Simon,  had  not  returned ;  yet  De  Grasse  slipped  his 
cables,  and  put  to  sea,  to  nneet  Admiral  Graves.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  September  5th,  the  action  com- 
menced ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  an  object  with  either 
commander  to  fight,  as  to  gain  and  possess  the  bay.  Only 
15  ships  on  each  side  were  engaged  ;  yet  the  French  had 
so  decidedly  the  advantage,  that  both  fleets  continued  to 
manoeuver  in  sight  of  each  other,  to  gain  the  bay,  and  both 
at  the  same  time  exerted  themselves  to  repair  their  dam- 
ages, and  prepare  for  action,  until  the  10th.  when  De 
Grasse  again  entered  the  bay,  where  he  took  two  32  gun 
ships  in  the  act  of  cutting  away  the  buoys  to  the  French 
anchors,  and  the  British  admiral  put  away  for  New- 
York. 

During  this  period  of  manoeuvering,  after  the  action, 
De  Barras  entered  the  bay  with  his  whole  fleet,  consisting 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  transports, 
victuallers,  (fee.  and  proceeded  to  land  his  ordnance  stores, 
to  carry  forward  the  operations  against  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
for  further  action. 

Lord  Cornwallis  became  sensible  of  his  critical  situation 
at  Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  of  course  re- 
moved his  force  to  York-Town,  which  he  considered  as 
being  the  most  tenable,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp, 
and  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Pending  the  march  of  the  allied  armies,  the  Marquis 
La  Fayette  untied  the  experience  of  age  to  the  fire  of 
youth,  and  hovered  about  his  lordship  so  adroitly,  as  to 
check  and  cramp  all  bis  movements,  until  he  made  himself 
secure  in  his  strong  post  at  York-Town. 

Within  one  hour  after  the  allied  army  arrived  at  the  head 
of  Elk,  the  commanders  received  an  express  from  Count 
De  Grasse,  which  announced  his  arrival  in  the  Chesa- 
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peak,  and  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched  seven  trans- 
ports to  receive,  and  convey  the  troops  down  the  bay  ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  sailing,  he  was  constrained  to 
E^lip  his  cables,  and  meet  the  British.  When  De  Barras 
arrived  he  sent  up  his  transports,  and  when  De  Grasse 
returned  he  dispatched  for  that  service  all  the  frigates  he 
could  spare,  and  by  the  25th  of  September,  the  troops 
were  all  transported,  and  landed  at  Williamsburg  ;  but 
General  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau  had  reached 
that  place  by  forced  marches,  on  the  14th,  where  they 
found  a  vessel  in  waiting  to  cdnvey  them  down  to  the 
ileet  at  the  capes  ;  they  at  once  embarked  with  their  suits, 
consisting  of  Generals  Chastellux,  Du  Portail,  and  Konx, 
and  proceeded  on  board  the  count's  ship,  the  Ville  De 
Paris,  where  they  were  most  cordially  as  well  as  respect- 
fully received,  and  a  plan  of  fut«re  operations  arranged, 
and  the  illustrious  allies  parted  in  great  good  humour,  and 
repaired  to  their  several  stations  to  accomplish  the  en- 
terprise. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  with  the  troops  of  St.  Simon, 
joined  General  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at 
Willimsburg,  where  the  whole  allied  forces  were  united, 
to  the  amount  of  about  12,000  men. 

Governor  Nelson  called  into  service  the  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  took  the  field  in  person. 

On  the  27th  of  September  General  Washington  issued 
the  following  in  general  orders. — "  if  the  enemy  should  be 
tempted  to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the  general  particu- 
larly enjoins  it  upon  the  troops  to  place  their  principal  reli- 
ance on  the  bayonet,  that  they  may  prove  the  vanity  of  that 
hoast  lohich  the  British  make  of  their  peculiar  prowess  in 
deciding  battles  with  that  weapon.'''' 

The  next  morning  the  whole  army  moved  forward  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles  only  from  York-Town,  and  en- 
camped about  sun  set,  and  lay  on  their  arms  through  the 
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night.  On  the  30th  Colonel  Scarnmel  was  mortal ly 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  enenny, 
whilst  attempting  to  reconnoiter  a  little  too  closely. 
Lord  Cornwal'is  now  found  himself  closely  invested  in  his 
camp  at  York-Town.  Count  De  Grasse,  at  the  earnest  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  General  Washington,  by  his  let- 
ter, and  the  personal  address  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  it,  moved  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the 
mouth  of  York  River,  and  his  lordship  was  closely  invested 
by  sea  and  land. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  trenches  were  opened  by 
the  combined  army,  upon  his  lordship,  at  the  distance  of 
600  yards.  On  the  9th  the  Americans  completed  their 
batteries  in  the  afternoon,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  camp 
of  his  lordships  with  their  twenty-fours,  eighteens,  and  10 
inch  mortars,  which  continued  through  the  night,  without 
intermission. 

The  next  morning  the  French  opened  a  terrible  fire 
from  their  batteries,  without  intermission,  for  about  eight 
hours,  and  on  the  succeeding  night  a  tremendous  fire  was 
kept  up  through  the  whole  line,  without  intermisl^ion  through 
the  night.  The  horrors  of  this  scene,  were  greatl}^  heighten- 
ed by  the  conflagration  of  two  British  ships,  which  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  and  consumed  in  the  night.  Oc- 
tober 10th.  The  next  morning  another  guard  ship  of  the 
enemy  was  consumed  by  the  shells  of  the  besiegers,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  opened  their  second  parallel,  at  the 
distance  of  200  yards  from  the  enemy's  lines. 

On  the  14th  General  Washington  ordered  two  battalions 
to  advance  to  the  2d  parallel,  and  begin  a  large  battery, 
upon  the  centre  and  in  advance.  During  this  operation 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  which  proved  very 
destructive,  and  continued  through  the  night. 

General  Washington  detached  the  Marquis  La  Fayette 
at  the  head  of  the  American  light-infantry,  to  storm  a 
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redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  British,  and  about  200  yards  in 
advance  of  their  Hnes ;  with  full  powers  to  revenge  upon 
the  enemy  the  cruelties  practised  at  New-London,  (as  will 
be  noticed,)  and  put  the  captives  to  the  sword.  The  re- 
doubt was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  such 
was  the  humanity  of  these  sons  of  liberty,  that  the  cap- 
tives were  spared  and  treated  with  kindness. 

The  fire  of  the  allies,  and  the  sickness  that  prevailed  in 
the  British  camp,  weakened  his  lordship,  and  prevented 
his  making  such  sorties  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done ; 
but  the  besieged  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  made  a  sor- 
tie, with  a  detachment  of  about  400  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Abercrombie  ;  carried  two  batte- 
ries which  were  nearly  ready  to  open  their  fire,  and  spiked 
the  cannon.  The  French  suffered  severely  in  defending 
these  batteries,  but  the  British  gained  no  considerable 
advantage.  On  the  same  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  allies  opened  their  batteries,  covered  with  about  100 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  such  was  their  destructive 
fire,  that  the  British  works  were  soon  demolished,  and 
silenced.  Alarmed  for  his  safety.  Lord  Cornwallis  now 
began  to  prepare  to  retire ;  his  boats  were  collected,  a:.d 
a  part  of  his  army  embarked  across  to  Gloucester-Point; 
but  a  violent  storm  arose  suddenly,  which  defeated  the 
plan,  and  his  lordship  was  enabled  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cuity  to  recover  his  boats,  and  restore  the  division  that 
had  already  been  embarked. 

His  lordship  now  saw  that  all  hopes  of  succour  or  es- 
cape had  failed,  and  that  the  tremendous  tire  of  the  allies, 
with  its  overwhelming  destruction,  bore  down,  killed  and 
destroyed  the  British  army,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  request 
a  parley  on  the  18th  for  24  hours,  and  that  commissioners* 

*  The  commisf^ioners  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  were  the  Viscount  De 
Noaille,  and  LitUt.  Co!.  Laurtns,  whose  father  had  been  appointed  by 
Coiigres4  minister  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  wt\o  was  lapturtd  iy 
th-'  Hiitish  on  his  passage,  and  i  onfi.ied  in  tiie  tower  at  Londou,  where  he 
remciiii<;d  in  close  coniiaement  at  that  very  time. 
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might  be  appointed,  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
to  which  General  Washington  assented,  and  coznniission- 
ers  were  appointed  accordingly.  On  the  19th,  the  articles 
of  capitulation  were  signed,  and  on  the  20th,  his  lordship, 
with  his  whole  army,  marched  out,  prisoners  of  war. 

Thus  fell  this  hero  of  the  south,  by  a  stratagem  concert- 
ed at  Hartford  and  Wethersfieid,  Connecticut. 

To  enumerate  the  particulars  of  this  ever  memorable 
event  will  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  suifice  it  to  say, 
that  7000  troops  under  the  command  of  Earl  Cornwallis, 
together  with  1500  seamen,  were  the  subjects  of  this  con- 
vention ;  together  with  1  frigate  of  24  guns,  besides  trans- 
ports, (20  of  which  had  been  sunk  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ed,) 75  brass  ordnance,  and  69  iron  cannon,  howitzers, 
and  mortars.  Also  a  military  chest  containing  2113/.  6s. 
sterling,  which,  trifling  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  army. 

In  arranging  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  unmindful  of  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
British  commander  upon  Gen.  Lincoln  at  Charleston, 
just  18  months  before,  and  they  prescribed  the  same  to  him 
now,  by  refusing  to  him  the  honors  of  war,  when  he  march- 
ed out  his  troops  ;  and  Gen.  Lincoln  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  submission  of  his  lordship. 

Lord  Cornwallis  pressed  hard  for  permission  to  embark 
the  British  and  German  troops  to  Europe,  under  suitable 
engagements  not  to  serve  during  the  war,  either  in  Europe 
or  America  ;  also  that  torics  might  be  protected  ;  but  he 
was  constrained  to  yield  unconditional  submission  to  both. 
The  commissioners,  however,  indulged  his  lordship  with 
the  permission,  that  the  Bonelta  sloop  of  war  might  pass 
without  search,  and  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  Jonahs 
were  conveyed  away  from  the  rage  of  their  injuied  and 
insulted  coountrymen,  in  the  belly  of  this  whale. 
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The  noble  generosity  of  the  French  oflk-ers,  to  those 
of  the  British,  after  the  capitulation,  called  forth  this  ac- 
knowledgment from  his  lordship.  "  The  deliberate  sen- 
sibility of  the  officers  of  his  most  christian  majesty 'to- 
wards our  situation  ;  their  genr-rous,  and  pressing  offers  of 
money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any  amount,  has  re- 
ally gone  beyond  what  [  can  possibly  describe.'' 

His  excellency  Gen.  Washington  closed  this  glorious 
scene  at  Vork-Town,  by  publishing  in  general  orders,  the 
grateful  eiTusions  of  his  heart,  to  the  army,  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be  assembled 
in  divisians  and  brigades,  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
render  thanks  to  that  God  zvho  had  given  them  the  victoni. 

"Congress  received  the  letter  of  Gen.  Washington  on 
the  24th,  announcing  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at 
York-Town,  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  im- 
mediately resolved  to  move  in  procession,  at  2  o'clock,  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  return  public  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  crowning  with  success  the  allied  arms  of 
the  United  States  and  France,  by  the  capture  of  the  whole 
British  army  under  the  command  of  Earl  Cornwallis. 
Congress  next  proceeded  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
religious  observance  of  the  13th  day  of  December  next, 
as  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thus  joy,  gra'titute,  and  praise  to  God, 
were  united,  and  became  universal,  and  swelled  with 
transports  every  patriotic  breast  throughout  United  Amer- 
ica. 

On  the  29th  Congress  resolved,  "  that  thanks  be  pre- 
presented  to  Gen.  Washington,  Count  De  Rochambeau, 
Count  De  Grasse,  and  the  officers  of  the  different  corps, 
and  the  men  under  their  command,  for  their  services  in 
the  reduction  of  Lord  Cornwalliss."  They  next  resolv- 
ed, "  that  a  marble  column  be  erected  at  York-Town, 
adorned  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United 
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States,  and  his  most  christian  majesty  ;  and  inscribed  with 
a  succint  account  of  the  surrendery  of  the  British  army. 

Congress  next  resolved  that  two  stands  of  colours,  tak- 
en at  York- Town,  be  presented  to  his  excellency  Gen. 
Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress asssmbled ;  and  that  two  pieces  of  ordnance  thus 
taken,  be  presented  by  his  excellency  Gen.  Washington,  to 
Count  Rochambeau,  with  an  inscription  thereon,  •'  that 
Congress  were  induced  to  present  them  from  consider- 
ations of  the  illustrious  part  which  he  bore  in  effectuating 
the  surrender."  Congress  further  resolved,  "  that  the 
Chevalier  De  La  Luzerne  be  requested  to  inform  his 
most  christian  majesty,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Congress 
that  Count  De  Grasse  might  be  permitted  to  accept  a  tes- 
timony of  their  approbation,  similar  to  that  to  be  present- 
ed to  Count  De  Rochambeau." 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  De  St. 
Simon  were  embarked  for  the  West- Indies,  and  the  Ame- 
rican troops  repaired  to  their  former  stations  ;  excepting 
such  cavalry,  and  infantry,  as  were  necessary  to  the  ser- 
vice of  General  Greene ;  these  were  sent  forward  about 
the  first  of  November,  under  the  command  of  General  St. 
Clair,  to  co-operate  in  tlie  southern  war. 

The  French  fleet  under  Count  De  Grasse,  sailed  at  the 
same  time  for  the  West-Indies,  and  the  operations  of  the 
season   were  generally  closed. 

His  excellency  General  Washington,  repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  give  repose  to  his  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  confer  with  Congress  upon  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
nation.  Congress  pursued  the  plan  of  loans  from  France 
and  Holland,  and  through  their  ministers,  liberal  supplies 
were  obtained. 

A  spirit  of  gratitude  and  mutual  congratulation  blazed 
throughout  America  ;  addresses  from  all  public  bodies,  as 
well  as  many  societies  flowed  spontaneously  to  his  excel- 
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lency  General  Washington,  accompanied  with  the  warmest 
and  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Count  De  Rocham- 
beaa,  Count  De  Grasse,  with  all  the  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  most  christian  majesty.  Ministers  at  the  altar, 
of  all  denominations,  caught  the  sacred  flame,  and  the 
temples  of  Almighty  God  resounded  with  gratitude  and 
praise  to  his  great  name,  throughout  United  America. 

On  the  4th  of  November  Congress  honoured  the  Chev- 
alier De  La  Luzerne  with  their  attendance  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  where  the  following  address  was  delivered 
by  Monsieur  De  Bandole,  chaplain  to  the  French  em- 
bassy. 

"  Gentlemen — A  numerous  people,  assembled  to  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  mercies,  is  one  of  the  most 
atFecting  objects,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  While  camps  resound  with  triumphal  actions ; 
whole  nations  rejoice  in  victory  and  glory,  the  most  hon- 
ourable oliice  the  minister  of  the  altar  can  fill,  is  to  be  the 
organ  by  which  public  gratitude  is  conveyed  to  the  Om- 
nipotent. Those  miracles  which  he  once  sought  for  his 
chosen  people,  are  renewed  in  our  favour,  and  it  would 
be  equally  ungrateful,  and  impious  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  event  which  lately  confounded  our  enemies,  and 
frustrated  their  designs,  was  the  wonderful  work  of  that 
God,  who  guards  our  liberties.  And  who  but  He  could 
so  combine  the  events  that  led  to  such  success  ?  We  have 
seen  our  enemies  push  forward  amidst  perils  almost  in- 
numerable, amidst  objects  almost  insurmountable,  to  the 
spot  which  was  designed  to  witness  their  disgrace ;  yet 
they  eagerly  sought  it  as  the  theatre  of  their  triumph  ! 
Blind  as  they  w<:re,  they  bore  hunger,  thirst,  and  inclement 
skies  ;  poured  out  their  blood  in  battle  against  brave  re- 
publicans, and  crossed  immense  regions  to  confine  them- 
selves in  another  Jericho;  whose  walls  were  fated  to  fall 
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down  before  anollier  Joshua.  It  is  He  whose  voice  com- 
jnauds  the  winds,  the  seas,  and  the  seasons  ;  who  formed 
a  junctioQ  on  the  same  daj,  and  the  same  hour,  between  a 
formidable  fleet  from  the  south,  and  an  army  rushing  from 
the  north  hke  an  impetuous  torrent.  Who  but  He,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  could  have  inspired  the  allied 
troops  with  the  friendship,  the  confidence,  the  tender- 
ness of  brothers !  How  is  it  that  two  nations,  once  divided, 
jealous,  inimical,  and  nursed  in  reciprocal  prejudices,  are 
now  become  so  cordially  united  as  to  form  but  one ! 
Worldlings  would  say  it  is  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  and 
moderation  of  our  chiefs;  it  is  a  great  national  interest 
that  has  performed  this  prodigy.  They  will  say,  that  to 
the  skill  of  the  generals,  to  the  courage  of  the  troops,  to 
the  activity  of  tlie  whole  army,  we  must  attribute  this 
splendid  success.  Ah  !  they  are  ignorant  that  the  combining 
of  so  many  fortunate  circumstances,  is  an  emanation 
from  the  AlJ-perfect  Mind;  that  courage,  that  skill,  that 
activity  bear  the  sacred  impression  of  Him  who  is  divine. 
For  how  many  favours  have  we  not  to  thank  Him  during 
the  present  year  ? 

"Your  union,  which  was  at  first  supported  by  justice  alone, 
has  been  consolidated  by  your  courage,  and  the  knot 
which  ties  you  has  become  indissoluble,  by  the  accession 
of  all  the  states,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  con- 
federates. You  present  to  the  universe  the  noble  sight  of  a 
societi/,  7ohich,  founded  in  equality  and  justice,  secures  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  the  utmost  happiness  that  can 
be  derived  from  human  institutions.  This  advantage,  zvhich 
so  many  other  nations  have  been  unable  to  procure,  even 
after  ages  oj  effort  and  misery,  is  granted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  the  United  States  ^  and  His  adorable  decrees  have 
marked  the  present  moment  for  the  completioji  of  that  mem- 
orable happy  revolution,  which  has  taken  place  in  this  exten- 
sive continent.     These  larsje  states   are  at  once  wrested 
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trom  the  foe.  The  rapacious  soldier  has  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  behind  his  ramparts,  and  oppression  has 
vanished  like  those  phantoms  which  are  dispelled  by  the 
morning  ray.  On  this  solemn  occasion  we  might  renew 
our  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles,  for  the  success  he  has 
granted  to  your  allies,  and  your  friends,  by  land  and  sea, 
through  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  let  us  not  re- 
call those  events  which  too  clearly  prove  how  much  the 
hearts  of  our  enemies  have  been  obdurated.  Let  us  pros- 
trate ourselves  at  the  altar,  and  implore  the  God  of  mer- 
cy to  suspend  his  vengeance,  to  spare  them  in  his  wrath, 
to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation, 
to  terminate  their  obstinacy  and  'error,  and  to  ordain  that 
your  victories  be  followed  with  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Let  us  intreat  Him  to  continue  to  shed  on  the  councils  of 
the  king,  your  ally,  that  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  and 
of  courage,  which  has  rendered  his  reign  so  glorious. 
Let  us  beseech  Him  to  maintain  in  each  of  the  states  .that 
intelligence,  by  which  the  United  States  are  inspired. 
Let  us  return  Him  thanks  that  a  faction,  whose  rebellion 
he  has  corrected,  and  now  deprived  of  support,  is  annihi- 
lated. Let  us  offer  Him  pure  hearts,  unsoiled  by  pri- 
vate hatred,  or  public  dissension  ;  and  let  us  with  one 
voice  pour  forth  to  the  Lord  that  hymn  of  praise,  by 
which  christians  celebrate  theii'  gratitude  and  His  glory." 

I  have  given  this  extract  at  large,  because  it  is  the  pure- 
est  expression  of  that  civil  and  religious  gratitude  that 
gl'iwed  in  the  American  breast  at  tiiat  most  eventful  pe- 
riod, that  has  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


REVOLUTION  CONTINUED. 


1  PASSED  over  the  operations  of  the  southern  war,  in 
their  chronological  order,  that  the  great  and  interesting 
subject  of  the  last  chapter  might  be  continued  unbroken 
to  its  final  consummation  ;  also  the  operations  of  the  traitor 
Arnold  at  New-London,  &;c.  because  I  would  not  foul 
such  splendid  events  with  so  infamous  a  name,  nor  tar- 
nish the  achievements  of  the  illustrious  allies  with  such 
infamous  deeds.  We  will  now  carry  forward  the  opera- 
tions of  the  south. 

We  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  the  strong  position 
Gen.  Greene  took  among  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  after 
his  affair  with  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden  ;  we  will  now 
notice  a  few  extracts  from  Gen.  Greene's  letters  to  hit- 
friend,  which  will  disclose  clear!),  the  character  of  the 
southern  war. , 

While  before  Ninety- Six,  Gen.  Greene  wrote  thus  to 
Col.  Davies,  May  23d — "The  animosity  between  the  whigs. 
and  tories  of  this  state,  renders  their  situation  truly  de- 
plorable. There  is  not  a  day  that  passes,  but  there  are 
more  or  less  who  fall  a  saciifice  to  this  savage  disposi- 
tion. The  whigs  seem  determined  to  extirpate  the  tories, 
and  the  tories  the  whigs.  Some  thousands  have  fallen  in 
this  way,  in  this  quarter,  and  the  evil  rages  with  more  vi- 
olence than  ever.  If  a  stop  cannot  be  put  to  these  mas- 
sacres, the  country  will  be  depopulated,  as  neither  whig 
nor  tory  can  live." 

Gen.  Greene  wrote  in  the  same  stile  to  Col.  Perkins,  on 
the  5th  of  June. — "  The  inhabitants  near  Parker's  Ford,  on 
the  Saluda,  are  in  great  distress  from  the  savage  conduct  of  a 
party  of  men  belonging  to  Col.  Hammond's   regiment ; 
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this  party  plunders  without  mercy,  and  murders  the  de- 
fenceless people  just  as  private  pique,  prejudice,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  dictate.  Principles  of  humanity  as  well 
as  policy  require,  that  proper  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  to  restram  these  abuses,  heal  differences, 
and  unite  the  people  as  much  as  possible."  &;c. 

In  June  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  for  the  south- 
ern states  was  agreed  upon  and  carried  into  etfect,  in- 
cluding the  militia,  on  both  sides  ;  the  American  pris- 
oners were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  southern  states  ; 
but  sent  into  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same 
time  Lt.  Col.  Balfour,  British  commandant  at  Charles- 
ton, issued  the  following  order. — "  As  many  persons  late- 
ly exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  others  who  have 
long  chose  to  reside  in  the  colonies  now  in  rebellion, 
have,  notwithstanding  suoli  their  absence,  wives  and  fam- 
ihes  still  remaining  here,  the  weight  of  which,  on  all  ac- 
counts, it  is  equally  impolitic,  as  inconsistent,  should  lon- 
ger be  suffered  to  rest  on  the  government  establislied 
here,  and  the  resources  of  it.  The  commandant  is  there- 
fore pleased  to  direct,  that  all  such  women  and  children, 
and  others  as  above  described,  should  quit  this  town,  and 
province,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Augu  t  next  ensuing, 
of  which  regulation  all  such  persons  are  hereby  ordered  to 
take  notice,  and  to  remove  themselves  accordingly." 

This  order  was  promptly  carried  into  execution,  and 
fairly  opens  the  way  for  the  following  narrative. 

"  The  whig  ladies,  while  they  resided  at  Charleston, 
shewed  an  amazing  fortitude,  as  well  as  'the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  gloried 
in  the  appellation  of  rebel  ladies.  Neither  soothing  per- 
suasion, nor  menacing  hints,  nor  their  own  natural  turn  for 
gaiety,  and  amusement,  could  prevail  on  them  to  grace 
the  ballj  or  assembly  with  their  pretence,  to  oblige  the 
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British  officers  with  their  hands  in  the  dance,  or  even 
to  accompaii}'  them,  notwithstanding  the  engaging  qual- 
ities nnany  of  them  possessed.  But  no  sooner  was  aa 
American  officer  introduced  as  a  prisoner,  than  his  com> 
pany  was  sougbt  for,  and  his  person  treated  w^ith  every 
possible  mark  of  attention,  and  respect.  They  even  vis- 
ited the  prison  ships,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  to 
solace  their  suffering  countrymen.  At  other  seasons  they 
retired  in  great  measure  from  the  public  eye,  and  wept 
over  the  distresses  of  their  country,  and  gave  every  proof 
of  the  warmest  attachment  to  its  suffering  cause.  In  the 
height  of  the  British  dominion,  and  conquests,  where  pov- 
erty and  ruin  seemed  the  unavoidable  portion  of  every 
adherent  to  the  independence  of  America,  they  discover- 
ed more  firmne>s  than  the  men.  Many  of  them,  like 
guardian  angels,  preserved  their  husbands  from  falling  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,  when  interest  and  convenience 
had  aimoht  gotten  the  better  of  patriotism.  Many  exam- 
ples could  be  produced  of  their  parting  with  their  sons, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  (amongst  those  that  were  banish- 
ed, and  whose  property  was  seized  by  the  captors,)  ex- 
horting them  to  fortitude,  and  repeatedly  entreating  them 
iie\er  to  suffer  their  family  attachments  to  intertere  with 
the  duty  Ihey  owed  to  their  country. 

^'V'hen  the  successes  of  Gen.  Greene  afforded  them  an 
apportuiiity,  they  celel)rated  his  successes  by  dressing  in 
gnu  n,  and  ornamenting  their  persons  with  green  feathers, 
ribbons,  &,c.  and  thus  parading  the  streets." 

Gordon^ s  Revolution,  Vol.  III.  page  224. 

I  have  inserted  this  extract  in  honour  of  the  sex,  as  well 
as  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  picture,  whose  whole  field 
would  otherwise  have  been  covered  with  shade  of  the 
deepest  hue. 
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ijrovernor  Rutledge  left  Philadelphia  on  the  28th  of  June, 
to  resume  the  government  of  South-Carolina,  with  a  full 
determination  to  retaliate  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Balfour, 
in  exileing  so  many  whigs  from  their  families  ;  by  driving 
all  the  royalists,  with  their  families,  within  the  British  lines. 

This  the  governor  carried  into  execution,  with  a  rigid 
severity,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  many  dislrcssing  cir- 
cumstances. 

General  Greene  held  his  strong  position  upon  the  high 
hills  of  Santee,  where  he  watched  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  ;  collected  his  forces,  and  strengthened  his  army 
until  the  7th  of  September,  when  he  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment, and  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  attack  the  Bri- 
tish, who  had  taken  a  strong  position  at  Eutaw  Springs,  60 
miles  north  of  Charleston,  under  the  command  Lieut. 
Col.  Stewart.  Both  armies  were  about  2000  strong ;  but 
more  than  one  half  of  the  army  of  General  Greene  were 
new  levies,  and  militia  who  had  never  seen  service.  The 
advance  guard  of  General  Greene  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
British  about  four  miles  from  their  camp,  and  charged 
them  so  promptly,  that  they  retired  in  haste  ;  the  Ame- 
ricans pursued,  supported  by  the  main  body,  until  the 
fugitives  were  supported  by  the  whole  British  army,  and 
the  action  had  become  general.  The  Americans  retired 
in  their  turn.  General  Greene  witnessed  the  bravery  of 
his  troops,  amidst  this  murderous  conflict,  and  supported 
his  columns  by  ordering  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  conti- 
nentals, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams,  to 
advance  to  the  charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  order  was 
promptly  obeyed,  and  with  unshaken  firmness,  and  intre- 
pidity, amidst  a  most  terrible  cannonade,  and  shower  of 
musquetry,  which  astonished  even  the  veterans  of  Old  Eng- 
land, and  they  carried  all  before  them.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Lieut.  Col.  Lee  with  great  address  turned  the  left 
flank  ®f  the  enemy  with  his  legion,  whilst  General  Greene 
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supported  the  charge  with  his  whole  force  ;  the  enemy 
were  routed,  and  put  to  iiiglil.  Lieut.  Col.  Washingion, 
charged  home  the  enemy  with  such  fur),  at  this  eventful 
moment,  that  a  part  of  the  enem}  threw  themselves  (as  at 
Germantown)  into  a  strong  brick  house  ;  others  into  a 
picketed  garden,  where  they  rallied  to  the  combat,  and 
resisted  the  repeated  charges  of  the  Americans  with  such 
success  that  General  Greene  abadoned  the  pursuit;  drew 
off  his  troops,  and  retired  to  his  camp ;  leaving  a  strong 
picquet  upon  the  field  of  action. 

Lieut  Col.  Ste^vvart  destroyed  all  such  stores  as  he  could 
not  remove  hastily  ;  abandoned  his  camp,  and  made  a  hasty 
retrograde  movement  towards  Charleston  ;  leaving  more 
than  70  wounded,  together  with  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors.  Lieut.  Col.  Stewart 
was  joined  by  a  strong  reinforcement  under  Maj.  M'  Ar- 
thur, on  the  same  day  he  left  Eutaw  ;  yet  he  did  not  leel 
himself  authorised  to  renew  the  combat  ;  but  pursued  his 
retreat. 

This  was  one  of  the  volumes  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  was 
as  obstinately  fought,  for  the  time,  by  both  parties. 

The  British  lost  about  500  in  killed  and  wounded,  with 
about  500  prisoners.  The  American  loss  was  about  500 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  slain  was  Lieut.  Col. 
Campbell,  of  the  Virginia  line,  an  officer  greatly  beloved, 
and  universally  lamented. 

Lieut.  Col.  Campbell  fell  at  the  head  of  that  charge, 
with  trailed  arms,  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
covered  his  name  with  immortal  glory. 

Such  was  the  shock  given  to  the  enemy  by  this  battle, 
diat  they  burnt  their  stores  at  Dorchester  ;  evacuated 
their  posts  at  Monk's  Corner,  and  actually  commenced  a 
serious  preparation  for  the  defence  of  Charleston,  by  em- 
ploying  a  great  number  of  negroes  to  fell  trees  across  the 
Neck,  &c. 
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Gen.  Greene  lost  more  than  one  third  of  his  whole  force 
engaged  in  this  desperate  action,  which  was  so  obstinately 
fought,  and  became  so  sharp  and  bloody,  that  not  onl)'  the 
men,  but  tlie  officers,  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  true 
Grecian,  and  Roman  stile. 

Gen.  Greene  retired  to  his  position  on  the  high  hilis  of 
Santee,  to  rest  and  refresh  his  army,  and  the  British  retired 
and  took  post  at  Monk's  Corner,  and  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  defensive  operations.  In  this  position  they  suffer- 
ed a  party  of  American  horse  to  cut  off  a  foraging  party, 
and  carry  off  more  than  eighty  prisoners,  within  sight  of 
their  camp. 

Coiigress  voted  their  thanks  to  Gen.  Greene,  and  the 
different  corps  under  his  command,  with  their  command- 
ers, on  the  29th,  and  diiected  that  he  be  presented  with  a 
British  standard  and  a  gold  medal. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army 
of  Gen.  Greene,  in  which  the  soldiers  complained  of  long, 
and  hard  service,  and  want  of  pay  ;  and  it  became  the 
more  serious  because  the  facts  were  serious  ;*  but  the 
officers  met  this  mutiny  proinptly,  by  making  one  serious 
example,  and  the  whole  was  quelled. 

Gen.  Greene,  knowing  that  action  was  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  cwring  the  discontents  of  an  army,  left 
his  strong  position  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  and  advanced  into  the  lower  country, 
to  provide  for  his  winter's  subsistence,  and  commence  of- 
fensive operations.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  main 
body  to  Col.  O.  Williams  on  the  27th,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  200  horse,  and  200  infaiitry, 
that  by  a  sudden  movement,  through  by-roads,  he  might 
surprise  the  enemy  at  Dorchester.     On  the  29th,  he  be 

*  In  their  petitions  to  Gen.  Greene  they  stated,  <hat  out  of  sev»n  re 
giments,  (here  were  srarte  'wo  hundred  reroainii;?  :  Hiat  they  were  d"" 
titute  of  clothes  ;  and  that  they  hart  npvev  veceived  any  pay. 
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enemy,  whi 


gan  to  reconnoiter  the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  ex- 
posed him  to  a  sally  from  a  parly  of  the  British  cavalry  ; 
a  conflict  eiisuefl  in  which  the  enemy  were  put  to  fliglt, 
with  the  loss  of  8  or  10  killed  and  wounded,  and  5  or 
6  were  taken  prisoners.  So  sharp  was  this  rencounter, 
and  such  the  dispositions  of  Gen.  Greene  after  the  action, 
that  the  enemy  abandoned  their  post,  and  drew  off  their 
force  in  the  night  consisting  of  about  150  horse,  and  700 
infantry,  regulars  and  militia  royalists,  and  retired  to  the 
quarter  house  on  Charleston  Neck.  This  movement  open- 
ed to  Gen.  Greene  the  whole  field  of  South-Carolina  for 
the  support  of  his  army. 

Col.  Williams  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Greene  thus  express- 
ed himself. — "  Your  success  at  Dorchester  would  make 
your  enemies  hate  themselves,  if  all  circumstances  were 
generally  known  ;  and  the  same  knowledge  would  make 
your  friends  admire  the  adventure,  even  more  than  they 
do." 

Col.  Williams  advanced  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Greene, 
and  they  formed  a  junction  at  Round  O,  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember ;  on  the  14th  the  general  wrote  to  the  American 
board  of  war — "  We  cannot  advance  upon  the  enemy  for 
the  want  of  ammunition,  though  we  liave  been  in  readiness 
for  more  than  ten  days.  1  have  not  a  quire  of  paper  in  the 
world,  nor  are  there  two  in  the  army.  We  broil  most  of 
our  meat  for  the  want  of  kettles  to  cook  it." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair  joined  Gen. 
Greene,  with  a  handsome  reinforcement,  and  Gen.  Greene 
moved  forward  with  his  whole  force,  by  the  way  of  Jack- 
sonsborough,  and  Stono,  to  the  Edisto,  about  five  miles 
from  Jacksonsborough.  Gen.  Greene  crossed  the  Edisto 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  light  troops  under  Cols.  Lee  and  Lau- 
rens,  and  took  his  position  near  to  Charleston, 
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111  this  position  Gen.  Greene  thus  expressed  himself  to 
the  secretary  at  war. — "  Since  we  have  been  in  the  lower 
country,  through  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  we  were 
four  weeks  without  ammunition,  though  there  was  a  plenty 
at  Charlotte.  We  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy 
when  we  had  not  six  rounds  to  a  man  ;  had  they  got  know- 
ledge of  our  situation,  they  might  have  ruined  us.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  United  States  has  had 
a  very  narrow  escape.  I  have  been  seven  months  in  the  field 
without  taking  off  my  clothes  one  night.  Our  difficulties 
are  so  numerous,  and  our  wants  .so  pressing,  that  I  have 
no!  a  moment's  relief  from  the  most  painful  anxieties." 

"•  February  18th.  Lt.  Col.  Lee  retires  for  a  time  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  I  am  more  indebted  to  this  offi- 
cer thai!  any  other  for  the  advantages  gained  over  the  en- 
emy in  the  operations  of  the  last  catnpaign,  and  should  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  not  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
his  services,  a  detail  of  which  is  liis  best  par.egyric." 

"  March  1 1th.  A  great  part  of  our  troops  are  in  a  de- 
plorable situation  for  want  oi  clothing  ;  we  have  300  men 
wiihoat  arms,  and  more  than  1000  are  so  naked  that  they 
ca:i  only  be  put  on  duty  in  cases  o[  a  desperate  nature. 
We  have  been  all  the  winter  in  want  of  arms  and  cloth- 
ing ;  and  yet  both  upon  the  road,  though  neither  could 
reach  us,  from  the  want  of  means  to  transport  them  by 
land,  through  an  extensive  and  exhausted  country." 

"  April  13th.  The  want  of  pay,  clothing  and  better  sub- 
sistence, and  being  altogether  without  spirits,  has  given  a 
murmuring  discontented  tone  to  the  army,  and  the  face  of 
mutiny  discovers  itself;  I  feel  much  for  this  department. 
No  part  of  Saxony  during  the'last  war,  I  believe,  ever  felt 
the  ravaging  hand  of  war  with  greater  severity  than  it  has 
been  felt  here.*     Our  number  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 

♦  Fourteen  hundred  widows  were  made  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  war, 
in  the  single  district  of  Ninety-Six. 
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the    enemy;  soon,   most   of  the    North-Carolina  brigade 
leaves  us." 

"  April  22d.  Discontent  is  daily  increasing,  and  the  spir- 
it of  mutiny  very  prevalent.  I  have  been  able  to  prove 
the  fact  upon  but  one  man,  and  he  a  sergeant  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  whom  1  ordered  to  be  shot  this  day.  I  hope 
this  example  will  deter  them  from  executing  the  conspir- 
acy, (of  betraying  the  army  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,) 
which  we  have  dreaded  every  night." 

Tranquillity  was  so  far  restored  to  South-Carolina  at  this 
time,  that  Gov.  Rutledge  issued  writs  of  election,  and  call- 
ed an  assembly  on  the  18th  of  January,  at  Jacksonsbo- 
rongh.  The  governor  opened  the  assembly  with  an  ad- 
dress, and  received  their  thanks  in  their  answer;  but  the 
laws  of  the  state  required  a  rotine  in  ofiice,  and  the  Hon. 
John  Mathews  was  chosen  governor ;  the  civil  gover- 
ment  was  now  restored,  in  all  its  branches.  The  legisla- 
ture next  proceeded  to  confiscate  by  law  all  the  estates  of 
the  refugees,  which  excited  some  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
some  remonstrances  from  Gen.  Leslie,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  at  Charleston ;  but  to  no  effect  ;  Gen. 
Greene  answered  these  remonstrances  by  a  reference  to 
Gov.  Mathews,  who  replied  to  the  remonstrance  with 
firmness,  and  proposed  an  adjustment  by  a  mutual  refer- 
ence to  commissioners,  and  here  the  affair  ended. 

Gen.  Greene,  on  being  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  de- 
tached Lt.  Col.  Posey  with  300  men  into  Georgia,  to  join 
Gen.  Wayne.  This  junction  caused  the  British  command- 
er at  Savannah  to  lay  waste  the  country,  by  setting  fire  to 
all  the  provisions  within  their  reach,  and  thus  the  exten- 
sive borders  of  the  river  were  soon  seen  smoking  with  the 
ruins  of  the  last  year's  crops,  and  presented  to  the  eye  the 
awful  destruction  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  both  man 
aud  beast. 
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At  this  time  the  state  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Washing- 
ington  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  dated  Fishkill, 
May  28th,  1782 — "  Yesterday  was  the  third  day  our  army 
have  been  without  provisions.  Every  department  is  with- 
out money  and  without  credit.  The  army  could  not 
make  a  march  of  one  day,  as  they  are  without  every  ne- 
cessary, as  well  as  provisions.  Oihcers  and  soldiers  are 
exceedingly  discontented.  You  doubtless  have  heard  of 
the  premeditat«a  r^vnh  of  the  Connecticut  line,  happily 
discovered  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  it  was  to 
have  been  put  in  execution.  The  ring-leader  was  punish- 
ed with  death.  Wherever  I  go  I  hear  complaints  which 
make  me  dread  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  dis- 
tresses of  our  army  have  arrived  to  the  greatest  possible 
ilcgree. 

"  '  "  STEUBEN." 

•'May  28th.  I  am  under  anxiety  from  the  want  of  necessa- 
ry deposits  of  provisions  in  the  garrison  at  West-Point; 
this  is  an  alarming  circumstance.  Were  the  enemy  to 
know  our  situation,  and  make  a  sudden  attempt,  what  is 
there  to  save  these  important  posts. 

"  G.  WASHIN(iTON." 

A  sketch  of  Gen.  Greene's  troubles  may  serve  to  com- 
plete the  picture. — "  August  13th.  For  upwards  of  three 
months,  more  than  one  third  of  our  men  (of  the  southern 
army)  were  entirely  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  breech- 
cloth  about  them,  and  never  came  out  of  their  tents;  and 
the  rest  were  as  ragged  as  wolves.  Our  condition  was 
little  better  in  the  article  of  provisions.  Our  beef  was 
perfect  carrion  ;  and  even  bad  as  it  was,  we  were  frequent- 
ly without  any.  An  army  thus  clothed  and  thus  fed,  may 
be  considered  in  a  desperate  situation  ;  however  we  have 
struggled  through  it.     Our  supplies  of  provision  are  better, 
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but  scanty,  and  uncertain.  Some  clothing  is  arrived  •,  tins, 
added  to  what  the  governor  procured,  renders  the  troops 
pretty  comfortable,  atid  the  army  very  contented  and  easy, 
especially  as  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  issue  rum 
eight  times  in  a  month.  North-Carolina  hath  had  few 
other  soldiers  than  nor-jurors,  and  disaffected,  and  those 
for  different  terms  of  service. 

"  N.  GREENE." 

"  September  22d.  When  I  found  the  supplies  of  money 
from  the  United  States  would  prove  so  inadequate,  1  de- 
termined to  check  all  other  expenses,  and  to  think  only 
of  feeding  the  army.  We  have  lately  had  an  arrival  of 
linens,  which  the  clothier  says  arc  sufficient  to  make  thir- 
ty thousand  shirts  ;  but  he  is  so  indebted  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  for  him,  and  A\ho  are  starving  for 
the  want  of  their  wages,  that  he  cannot  procure  credit  to 
get  them  made.  Money  1  have  none;  and  could  he  run 
in  debt  still  further,  it  would  only  increase  (he  mischief, 
for  1  see  no  prospect  of  payment. 

"R.MORRIS." 

Quotations  of  similar  purport  n/ightbe  multiplied;  but 
these  are  suffcient  to  shew  the  wretched  state  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  the  deranged  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  Who  that  views  with  attention  the  above 
stated  facts,  can  fail  to  see,  and  acknowledge,  the  special 
agency  of  Divine  Providence,  in  crowning  with  success 
the  American  arms,  and  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  at  such  an  eventful  moment,  when  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  ready  to  sink  under  the  accumulated  weight 
of  their  sufferings  ?  Let  those  of  us  who  witnessed  these 
eventful  scenes,  eye  the  hand  of  that  God  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  America,  and  adore  that  wisdom,  power  and 
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goodness,  that  rescued  lier  from  the  all  devouring  grasp  of 
her  enemies,  and  raised  her  to  the  summit  of  national 
peace,  happiness,  and  glorj. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  Admiral 
Digbj,  communicated  by  letter  the  following  tidings  to 
General  Washington. — "We  are  acquainted  Sir,  by  author- 
ity, that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  have  commenced 
at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  Grenvilleis  invested  with  full  pow- 
ers to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  is  now  at  Paris 
in  the  execution  of  his  commission.  \Mlh  respect  to  Mr. 
Laurens,  we  are  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  beei> enlarged", 
and  discharged  from  all  engagement?  without  any  considera- 
ions  whatever  ;*  afler  which  he  declared  of  his  own  accord, 
that  he  considered  Lord  CornwaUis  as  free  from  his  parole. 
We  are  further  acquainted,  that  transports  have  been  pre- 
pared in  England,  for  conveying  all  the  American  prisoners 
to  this  country,  to  be  exchanged  here  ;  and  we  are  direct- 
oa  to  urge,  by  every  consideration  of  humanity,  the  most 
speedy  exchange." 

This  news  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  two 
cartel  ships  at  Marblchead,  with  i83  American  prisoners. 
These  prisoners  stated  that  their  sufferings  had  been  great 
in  England,  until  the  fall  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  that 
after  that  time  they  had  been  treated  with  humanity,  and 
even  kindness. 

No  class  of  people  felt  their  sufferings  increased  by  the 
return  of  peace,  except  the  loyalists,  tories,  or  refugees,  as 
they  were  termed.  This  class  of  people  felt  themselves 
neglected  b>  all  parties,  and  had  good  reason  to  complain, 
being  outcasts  in  creation,  and  outlaws  in  society. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Congress  resolved  that  the 
sum   of  four  millions   of  dollars,   exclusive  of  the  money 


♦Mr.  Laurens  was  appointed  commissioner  to  Ihe  court  of  France,  and 
takpn  on  bis  passage  oil"  the  Ranks  ol  N  jwfogndiand,  September,  1780  : 
carried  to  London  and  confined  in  the  tower. 
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Mr.  Adams  may  obtain  in  Holland,  by  the  loan  now  nego- 
ciating,  be  borrowed  in  Europe,  on  the  faith  of  the  United 
States. 

Soon  after  this  they  resolved,  "  that  Dr.  Franklin  should 
be  informed,  that  notwithstanding  the  contents  of  his  let- 
ter of  the  25th  of  June,  it  is  the  direction  of  Congress, 
that  he  use  his  influence  to  effect  ihe  aforesaid  loans." 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  resolve,  October,  4th,  "  that 
they  would  inviolably  adhere  to  their  treaty  of  alliance 
with  liis  most  christian  majesty,  and  conclude  neither  a 
separate  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  nor  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  any  overtures  for  pacification  ;  but  in  con- 
fidence, and  in  concert  with  his  most  christian  majesty." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  at  a 
public  audience,  announced  to  Congress  the  birth  of  a 
Dauphin  of  France,  by  communicating  a  letter  from  his 
most  christian  majesty. 

Congress  expressed  tlieir  thanks  to  the  minister  for  the 
joyful  tidings,  and  ordered  thcni  to  be  communicated  to 
Gen.  Washington,  and  Gen.  Greene,  with  directions  that 
the  same  be  published  to  both  armies,  with  suitable  de- 
monstrations of  joy.  They  next  ordered  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  to  announce  the  joyful  event  to  the  govern- 
ors, and  presidents  of  all  the  states,  that  the  joy  might  be- 
come universal  throughout  the  United  States-  Congress 
gave  a  public  dinner  to  the  French  mnister  and  his  suit, 
npon  the  occasion,  occompanied  with  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  a  feu-ue-joy  of  musquetry  ;  this  scene  of  hi- 
larity closed  with  a  most  brilliant  display  of  fire-works  in 
the  evening  ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  hilarity  and  joy  be- 
came general  throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  town  of  Savannah  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  British,  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  the  min- 
istry, to  show  to  America,  and  the  world,  their  sincere  dis. 
position  for  peace,  by  abandoning  all  their  conquests  in 
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the  United  Stales.  Tiie  town  was  left  in  good  order  by 
the  enemy,  and  a  general  harmony  prevailed  upon  the  oc- 
casion. 

Congress  pursued  the  plan  of  loans  from  France,  Spain 
and  Holland,  and  through  their  ministers  liberal  suppHes 
were  obtained.  All  further  operations  in  South-Carolina 
ceased,  and  Charleston  was  evacuated  on  the  1 4th  of  De- 
cember, 1782,  with  the  most  perfect  order,  and  in  two 
days  the  regular  police  of  the  city,  and  the  government  of 
the  state  were  restored. 

The  French  troops,  rendered  so  illustrious  at  the  seige 
of  York-Town,  now  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  where 
they  embarked  fur  France. 

The  conquest  of  Minorca,  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
by  the  forces  of  Spain  are  worthy  of  notice  for  their  bril- 
liant display  of  military  tactics  ;  but  they  must  be  omitted, 
as  not  conain^  within  the  limits  or  design  of  this  work. 

T  le  subject  of  peace  now  became  general  in  Europe 
and  America.  Negociations  were  opened  at  Paris  under 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  as  ministers  of  America;  the 
Count  De  Aranda,  minister  for  Spain  ;  the  Count  De  Ver- 
gennes,  on  the  part  of  France  ;  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and 
Mr.  Oswald  on  the  part  of  Great- Britain.  Mr.  Adams  wa;^ 
at  this  time   negociating  a  commercial^trcaty  withHolland, 

Many  points  laboured.  The  negociation  spun  out  ;  thf. 
English  ministers  could  not  be  prevailed  u]>on  to  take  the 
starting  point  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  until  they  had  sent  to  tlieir  court  and  re- 
ceived positive  instructions. 

The  fisheries  next  laboured  with'  Englaiid,  and  France 
did  not  favour  the  views  of  America  upon  that  subject. 
During  this  struggle  in  this  council,  Mr.  Adams  left  Holland, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  and  upon 
a  consultation  agreed  to  negociate  separately  with  the 
British  minister,  if  the  Count  De  Vergennes  did  not  yield 
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the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  the  fislieries,  &c.  This 
movement  succeeded,  and  brouglit  the  negociations  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

At  this  critical  juncture  (March)  anew  scene  opened  to 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  armie?.  Tne 
troops  before  New- York  became  infected  with  a  general 
mutiny,  founded  upon  a  demand  for  arrearages  of  pay 
and  adequate  indemnification  for  their  services  and  suffer- 
ings, with  suiilcient  guarantee,  before  they  were  disbanded- 
The  general,^alarmed  at  this  dangerous  conspiracy,  re- 
quested the  general  and  field  olhcers,  with  one  officer  from 
each  company,  and  a  proper  representation  from  the  staff 
of  the  army,  to  assemble  on  Saturday  the  15th.  At  the 
same  time  he  used  all  his  influence  to  soften  the  violence 
of  their  passions. 

The  officers  met  according  to  appointment,  and  elected 
Gen.  Gates  for  their  president.  His  excellency  .  Gen. 
Washington  addressed  the  council  in  a  short,  but  dignified 
speech,  which  touch'd  their  honors,  touch'd  their  feelings, 
touched  their  interests,  and  touch'd  their  hearts.  The 
council  voted  an  address  of  thaid^s  to  his  excellency,  and 
retired  ;  relying  with  full  confidence  on  the  assurances  of 
his  excellency,  and  the  wisdom,  and  liberality  of  Congress. 
Tlie  mutiny  was  quelled. 

.  Gen.  Washington  laid  the  whole  affair  before  Congress 
in  his  letter  of  the  18th,  in  which  he  urged  his  desires,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  the  army  might  be  gratified. 
Congress  met  the  wishes  of  the  general,  and  his  brave  com- 
panions in  artns  promptly,  and  voted  on  the  i2d,  "  that  the 
officers  should  be  entitled  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  five 
yearns  full  pay  in  money,  or  securities  on  interest  at  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  instead  of  half-pay  for  life."  This 
was  satisfactory. 

On  the  '-24th  it  was  announced  in  Congress,  by  a  letter 
•from  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  bearing  date  February  5th, 
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"  that  the  prehminaries  of  a  general  peace  had  been  sign- 
ed at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  a  confirmation  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  on  the  20th  of  January,  under  the  hands  of  the 
American  commissioners,  arrived  at  Salem,  in  the  ship 
Astrea,  Capt.  John  Derby,*  in  22  days  from  Nantz.  Also, 
that  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  the  king  of  Great' 
Britain  had  ratified,  and  their  ministers  exchanged  the  same, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  from  which  day  all  hostilities  by 
land  and  sea  are  to  cease. 

On  the  10th,  the  treaty  was  published  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  19th,  his  excellency  Gen.  Washington 
proclaimed  the  treaty  in  general  orders  to  the  American 
army.  This  day  completed  the  eighth  year  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

On  or  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  notes  of  the  finan- 
cier were  received,  agreeable  to  resolve  of  Congress,  and 
a  general  settlement  so  far  effected  with  the  army,  that 
they  were  honorably  discharged,  and  returned  quietly  to 
their  several  homes. 

On  the  18lh,  his  excellency  Gen.  Washington  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  governors,  and  presidents  of  the 
several  states,  in  which  he  impressively  urged  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  following  important  points. 

"  1 .  An  indissoluble  union  of  all  the  slates  under  one  fed- 
eral head. 

2.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices,  and  politics  ;  to 
make  those  mutual  concession  which  are  requisite  to  the 
general  prosperity  ;  and  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their 

*  The  same  captain  who  carripd  out  to  Europe  the  news  of  the  Lexinir- 
ton  battle  m  1775. 

Vol.  Ill,  43 
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individual  advantages  to  the  interest  ot"  the  community. 
These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
independence,  and  national  character  must  be  supported. 
It  remains  then  to  be  my  final,  and  only  request,  that  your 
excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your  le- 
gislature, at  their  next  meeting;  and  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who, 
even  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore 
the  divine  benediction  upon  it." 

The  Hon.  Peter  John  Van  Berekel,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General 
of  the  the  United  Netherlands,  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence by  Congress,  October  31st. 

The  Chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  General  Washington,  the 
superintendant  of  finance,  with  many  other  eminent  char- 
acters, together  with  the  ladies  of  the  first  distinction, 
were  convened  in  the  chapel  of  Princeton  College,  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies  of  this  joyful  occasion.  Mr.  Van 
Berekel  opened  his  introduction  with  an  elegant  address, 
pronounced  in  a  most  dignified  and  graceful  manner,  and 
at  the  close,  presented  his  letter-of  credentials  from  their 
High  Mightinesses  ;  to  which  the  President  of  Congress 
returned  an  affectionate  reply,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
grateful  emotions  of  Congress,  for  the  repeated  proofs  of 
regard  and  friendship  the  United  States  had  experienced 
from  his  illustrious  house.  The  scenes  of  the  day  closed 
with  the  most  cordial  friendship,  and  conviviality. 

His  excellency  General  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, issued  his  farewell  orders  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  following  stile. 

"  It  only  remains  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  address 
himself  once  more,  and  that  for  the  last  time,  to  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States,  (however  widely  dispersed  the 
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individuals  who  composed  them  may  be,)  and  to  bid  them 
an  affectionate — a  long  farewell.  But  before  the  com- 
mander in  chief  takes  his  final  leave  of  those  he  holds  most 
dear,  he  wishes  to  indulge  himself  a  few  moments  in  calling 
to  mind  a  slight  review  of  the  past.  He  will  then  take  the 
liberty  of  exploring  with  his  military  friends,  their  future 
prospects ;  of  advising  their  general  line  of  conduct, 
which  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  and  he  will 
conclude  the  address,  by  expressing  the  obligations  he 
feels  himself  under  for  the  spirited,  and  able  assistance  he 
has  experienced  from  them,  in  the  performance  of  an  ar- 
duous office.  Being  now  to  conclude  these  my  last  public 
orders,  and  take  my  ultimate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the 
military  character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies 
I  have  so  long  had  (he  honour  to  command,  1  can  only 
again  offer  in  their  behalf,  my  recommendation  to  their 
grateful  country,  and  my  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies. 
May  ample  justice  be  done  them  here  ;  and  may  the 
choicest  of  heaven's  favours,  both  here  and  hereafter,  at- 
tend those,  who,  under  the  divine  auspices,  have  secured 
innumerable  blessings  for  others.  With  these  wishes  and 
this  benediction,  the  commander  in  chief  is  about  to  retire 
from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be 
drawn,  and  the  military  scene   to  him,  will  be  closed  for- 


Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  now  held  the  chief  command  at 
New  York,  received  the  final  orders  of  the  British  court 
for  the  evacuation  of  New- York,  ia  the  month  of  August 
and  assured  the  president  of  Congress  that  he  should  loose 
no  time  in  fulfilling  his  majesty's  conmiands  ;  but  could 
not  specify  the  time. 

No  provision  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  tories, 
and  at  the  return  of  peace  all  the  corrupt  passions  of  the 
human  heart  were  let  loose  against  this  wretched,  this  de- 
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voted  people.  All  who  had  suffered  bj  their  ravages,  and 
cruel  depredations,  all  who  had  purchased,  for  a  song  their 
confiscated  estates ;  all  who  were  indebted  to  them,  or 
otherwise  maliciously  disposed  towards  them,  gave  full 
scope  to  their  passions,  and  were  ready  to  drive  them,  not 
only  from  the  country,  but  if  possible  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country,  saw  the  necessity  of  counteract- 
ing, and  if  possible,  suppressing  these  passions,  both  upon 
principle  of  policy,  as  well  as  humanity  ;  but  all  in  vain  : 
and  the  British  government  was  constrained  to  provide 
settlements  for  this  devoted  people,  in  the  dreary  regions 
of  Novascotia. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
of  New- York,  and  the  Americans  took  possession  with 
great  dignity  and  good  order.  His  excellency  General 
>Vashingion,  with  his  principal  officers,  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  New- York,  kc.  moved  in  procession,  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  great  solemnity,  and  did  honour  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

When  the  festivity  and  hilarity  of  this  interesting  scene 
were  closed,  his  excellency  General  Washington,  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  officers  who  had  been  his  brave 
companions  in  arms  ;  retired  to  Philadelphia,  and  exhibited 
his  accounts  to  the  comptroller,  in  bis  own  hand  writing. 
He  then  retired  to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  were  then 
sitting,  (by  adjournntent.)  and  on  the  20th  oi  December, 
1783,  resigned  his  commission  of  commander  in  chief. 

The  eventful  epoch  being  announced,  the  members  were 
all  in  their  seats,  and  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the  floor  of 
the  house,  were  crowded  with  a  numerous  and  respectable 
collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  his  excellency, 
agreeable  to  appointment,  and  by  notice  from  the  presi- 
dent, arose  from  his  seat,  and  with  the  dignity  of  him  self. 
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addressed  the  house  in  an  appropriate  speech.  The  pre- 
sident rose  from  his  seat  and  addressed  his  excellency  in 
an  affectionate  and  dignified  reply,  and  his  excellency 
withdrew.  Language  cannot  express  the  emotions  of  his 
soul,  any  more  than  it  can  paint  the  true  worth  and  great- 
ness of  his  character;  the  affections  of  Congress  and  oi 
the  audience  did  homage  to  his  virtues  by  their  tears  of 
gratitude,  which  flowed  spontaneously,  as  by  the  spirit  of 
inspiration,  upon  this  solemn,  this  interesting,  this  mo- 
mentous occasion. 

Thus  closed  the  greatest  revolution  that  had  ever  been 
attempted,  accompanied  with  the  greatest  displays  ol 
wisdom,  patience,  fortitude,  disinterested  patriotism,  and 
feats  of  arms,  ever  before  recorded,  and  with  a  general 
success  uncontemplated  by  the  most  sanguine  sons  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  liberties  of  America  were  now  sealed  by  the  resig- 
nation  of  that  illustrious  chief,  who  bad  been  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  of  obtaining  and  securing  all  hei 
blessings  ;  and  on  whose  sword  hung  the  destinies  of 
America. 

The  father  of  his  country  retired  to  his  seat  in  Virginia, 
there  to  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  repose,  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

The  definitive  treaty  between  Great-Britain  and  the 
United  States,  (accompanied  with  the  joint  letter  of  tht 
American  commissioners.)  bearing  date  Passy,  September 
10th,  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  13th  of  December, 
and  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  consideration,  who 
made  their  report  on  the  14th  of  January,  to  the  acceptance 
©f  the  nine  states  then  present,  and  thus  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  affixed  thereunto, 
together  with  the  signature  of  his  Excellency  Thomas  Mif- 
lin,  president  of  Congress. 
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The  officers  of  the  American  army  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  on  13th  of  May,  1783,  and  entered  into  the 
following  compact. — "The  officers  of  the  army,  do  hereby 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  com- 
bine themselves  into  a  society  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long 
as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity, 
and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches  zoho  may  be 
judged  zoorthy  of  becoming  its  supporters  and  members.'^'' 
This  society,  thus  formed,  was  denominated  the  society  of 
Cincinnati ;  in  honour  of  that  illustrious  Roman  chief,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  whose  virtuous  valour  saved  his  country. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE   CHANGE   IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  commerce  of  America  had  languished  so  long 
through  an  eight  years'  war,  that  the  country  had  become 
so  entirely  destitute  of  those  supplies  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture she  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy,  and  on  which  she 
had  depended  for  her  supplies,  from  her  first  settlement^ 
that  the  extensive  demands  for  foreign  articles  opened  a 
great  commercial  field,  both  to  the  American  and  British 
merchants.  France  and  Holland  both  put  in  their  claim, 
for  a  share,  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  the  allies  of  America 
in  time  of  war  ;  but  these  claims  were  more  readily  ac- 
knowledged, than  gratified  in  America,  because  the  man- 
ufactures of  Great-Britain  were  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  America,  than  those  of  France  or  Holland,  and 
the  American  merchants  being  accustomed  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great-Britain,  returned  the  more  readily  into 
their  former  channel.  This  gave  umbrage  to  France,  for 
she  had  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  commerce  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  turned  to  France,  from  prejudice  against 
Great-Britain,  as  well  as  from  gratitude  and  friendship  to 
his  ally.  The  British  merchants  saw  the  danger,  and 
crowded  their  manufactures  into  the  American  market, 
through  their  own  agents,  which  not  only  lessened  the 
profits  of  the  American  merchant  through  the  channel  of 
regular  commerce,  but  over-stocked  the  markets,  and  re- 
duced the  prices,  all  whiih  brought  on  collisions  between 
the  merchants  and  the  government, pressiiig  Congress  to  en- 
force such  a  systenj  of  commercial  duties,  as  should  not 
onl)  regulate  trade,  but  increase  the  national  revenue  ; 
Congress  made  the  attempt  by  a   national  impost,  which 
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failed,  and  this  opened  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
to  the  necessity  of  a  naore  efficient  government. 

Congress  in  the  year  1784,  passed  resolutions,  which  re-^ 
commended  it  to  the  several  states,  "  to  vest  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years, 
with  power  to  prevent  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
from  being  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  of  the 
states,  in  vessels  belonging  to,  or  navigated  by  the  subjects 
of  any  power  with  whom  these  United  States  shall  not 
have  formed  treaties  of  commerce."  Also  prohibiting 
"  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  kingdom,  or  empire, 
unless  authorised  by  treaty,  from  importing  into  the  United 
States,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  are  not 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  subjects  they  are.*' 

In  February  1785,  Congress  elected  John  Adams,  Esq. 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great-Britain, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  negociating  a  commercial  trea- 
ty. Mr.  Adams  repaired  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
used  his  influence  to  etfect  the  object  of  his  mission,  but 
failed,  upon  the  ground  that  Congress  possessed  no  powers 
to  enforce  the  due  observance  of  any  such  treaty.  The 
failure  of  Mr.  Adams  shewed  to  America  and  the  world, 
the  contempt  Great-Britain  both  felt  and  expressed  to- 
wards the  powers  of  Congress,  when  applied  to  commer- 
cial regulations,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  a 
true  sense  of  their  situation,  and  led  them  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  efficient  government.  No  one  in  Amer- 
ica saw  aud  felt  the  immediate  necessity  of  such  a  govern- 
ment more  than  Gen.  Washington,  and  no  one  strove  more 
than  he  did,  both  by  his  letters  and  conversation,  to  im- 
press this  upon  his  friends,  and  through  them  upon  the 
public  mind. 

At  this  eventful  period  Gen.  Washington  received  a  long 
and  etfectionate  letter  from  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette, 
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who  had  then  returned  to  France  from  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Europe  ;  who,  after  recapitulating  the  handsome 
compHments  the  old kingof  Prussia  had,  with  delight  bestow- 
ed upon  the  hero  of  America,(  Washington, )proceeded  to  saj, 
— "  1  wish  I  could  say,  that  the  other  sentiments  I  have  had 
occasion  to  discover,  with  regard  to  America,  were  equally 
satisfactory  with  those  that  are  personal  to  yourself.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  spirit,  the  firmness  with  which  the  revolution 
was  conducted,  has  excited  universal  admiration.  That  every 
friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  constitutions  are  built;  but  I  have 
often  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  that  the  want  of  pow- 
ers in  Congress  ;  union  in  the  states,  and  energy  in  their 
government  would  make  the  confederation  very  insigni- 
ficant. By  their  conduct,  (adds  the  marquis,)  the  citizens 
of  America  have  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world ; 
but  it  grieves  me  to  think,  they  will  in  a  measure  loose  it 
unless  they  strengthen  the  confederation,  give  Congress 
power  to  regulate  trade,  pay  off  their  debt,  or  at  least  the 
interest  of  it,  establish  a  well  regulated  militia,  and  in  a 
word,  complete  all  those  measures  which  you  have  recom- 
mended to  them."" —  To  which  Gen.  Washington  made  the 
following  reply. — "  Unhappily  for  us,  though  the  reports 
you  mention  are  greatly  exaggerated,  our  conduct  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  them.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  demo- 
cratic governments,  that  the  people,  not  always  seeing, 
and  often  misled,  must  often  feel  before  they  act  right : 
but  evils  of  this  nature  seldom  fail  to  work  their  own  cure. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  nevertheless,  that  the  remedies  are  so 
slow,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  apply  them  seasonably, 
arc  not  attended  to,  before  they  suffer  in  person,  in  re- 
putation, and  in  interest.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that 
matters  will  soon  take  a  favourable  turn  in  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  discerning  part  of  the  community  have 
long  since  seen  the  necessity  of  giving  adequate  powers  to 
Vor,.  in.  AA 
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Congress,  for  nalional   purposes,  and  tliose  of  a  different 
description  nrjust  )ield  to  it  ere  long." 

When  it  was  known  in  America  that  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Adams  had  failed,  a  spirit  of  discontent  burst  forth  in  Bos- 
ton, and  filled  their  gazettes  with  warm  resolutions  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  which  resulted  in  addresses  to  their  legis- 
lature, and  a  petition  to  Congress,  and  a  circular  letter  to 
the  merchants  of  all  the  trading  towns  upon  the  sea  coast, 
in  the  United  States. 

In  their  petition  to  Congress,  they  enumerate  pointedly, 
all  the  embarrassments  of  trade,  and  then  add. — "Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  request  of 
the  very  august  body  they  now  have  the  honor  to  address, 
that  the  numerous  impositions  of  the  British,  on  the  trade, 
and  exports  of  these  states,  may  be  forthwith  contravened, 
by  similar  expedients  on  our  part,  else  may  it  please  your 
excellency  and  honors,  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
of  consequence  its  wealth,  and  perhaps  the  union  itself 
may  become  victims  to  the  artifice  of  a  nation,  whose  arms 
have  been  in  vain  exerted  to  accomplish  the  American 
ruin."  This  memorial  was  backed  by  another  of  similar 
purport,  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  was 
felt  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  alarm  became  general. 

Gen.  Washington,  whose  watchful  guardian  care  had 
never  slumbered,  nor  ceased  for  a  moment  to  exercise  the 
same  vigilance  over  the  destinies  of  his  beloved  country, 
in  time  of  peace,  that  he  had  manifested  in  time  of  war; 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,*  thus  expressed  himself. 

"  The  information  you  have  given  me  concerning 
the  dispositions  of  a  certain  court,  (England,)  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  sentiments  I  have  formed  of  it 
fiOiTi  my  own  observations,  on  many  late  occurrences. 
With  respect  to  ourselves,  I  wish    I  could  add,  tliat  as 

*  Mr.  Fakfas  ift  England. 
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much  wisdom  had  pervaded  our  councils,  as  reason  and 
common  policy  most  evidently  dictated.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  people  must  fed  before  they  will  see  ;  consequently 
they  are  brought  slowly  into  measures  of  public  utility. 
Past  experience,  or  the  admonitions  of  a  few,  have  but 
little  weight.  But  evils  of  this  nature  work  their  own 
cure,  though  the  remedy  comes  slower  than  comports 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  foresee,  or  think  they  fore- 
see,  the  danger. 

"  With  respect  to  the  commercial  system  which  Great- 
Britain  are  pursuing  with  this  country,  the  ministers,  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  are  defeating  their  own  end,  by 
facilitating  the  grant  of  those  powers  to  Congress,  which 
will  produce  a  counteraction  of  their  plans,  and  with 
which,  but  for  those  plans,  half  a  century  would  not 
have  vested  that  body." 

Congress  met  the  petitions  by  originating  several  re- 
solutions, wherein  they  recommended  it  to  the  several 
states,  to  vest  in  Congress  full  authority,  under  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions,  to  regulate  their  commerce, 
both  internal  and  external.  But  such  was  the  jealousy  and 
opposition,  that  these  resolutions  were  never  agreed  to, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  people  became  more  and  more 
alarming. 

The  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  withholding  the  western  posts,  was  also  another 
part  of  the  subject  attached  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Adams. 
This  minister  presented  a  memorial  to  the  British  minister, 
complaining  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Great-Britain,  and  pressing  her  immediate  compliance. 
This  was  met  by  Lord  Camarthen  with  an  explicit  ac- 
kiiowledgment  of  the  fact,  but  with  a  declaration  at  the 
3ame  time,  "  that  America  had  violated  the  4th  article,  in 
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withholding  the  payment  of  such  bona  tide  debts  as  were 
embraced  by  that  article,  and  that  whenever  this  embar- 
rassment should  be  removed,  the  seventh  article  should  be 
fultilled,  and  the  posts  delivered  up.  That  all  treaties 
ought  to  be  equally,  and  mutually  binding,  and  that 
whenever  America  should  shew  a  disposition  to  fulfil  on 
her  part,  Great  Britain  would  not  hesitate  to  shew  her 
sincerity,  and  co  operate  in  whatever  points  depended 
upon  her  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  complete  effect." 

This  declaration  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  to  a 
true  sense  of  their  situation,  and  shewed  the  government 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rope  of  sand,  and  without  the 
power  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  in  its  most 
important  points.  The  recommendations,  and  even  re- 
monstrances of  Congress  to  the  several  states,  who  had 
by  their  legislative  acts  contravened  the  treaty,  were  al- 
together fruitless,  and  ineffectual. 

Gen.  Washington,  ever  anxious  for  the  best  good  of  his 
country,  exerted  his  influence,  by  his  letters  to  his  most 
influential  friends,  in  the  several  states,  but  without  effect  ; 
the  war  was  over,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  had  become 
regardless  of  moral  obligation,  and  men  were  bent  on  the 
gratification  of  the  corruptest  passions,  at  the  expence  of 
the  honor,  peace,  virtue,  prosperity,  and  even  good  faith 
of  their  country.  In  this  state  of  things  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  public,  or  private  debts,  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  as  well  as  individuals  was  low.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  depreciatioa  of  public,  and  private 
credit,  a  vile  system  of  speculation  sprang  up  that  spread 
thii-ugh  the  nation.  This  had  for  its  object  to  engross,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  evidences  of  public  debt  which  were 
afloat  in  market ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  extended 
into  the  national  councils  ;  here  it  produced  confusion  for 
a  time,  but  ultimately  resulted  in  the  general  good. 
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At  this  eventful  period  Mr.  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  bearing  date  March  1786,  thus  expressed  him- 
self— "  You  have  wisely  retired  from  public  employments, 
and  calmly  view,  from  the  temple  of  fame,  the  various 
exertions  of  that  sovereignty,  and  independence  which 
Providence  has  enabled  you  to  be  so  greatly  and  gloriously 
instrumental  in  securing  to  your  coantry  ;  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded you  cannot  view  them  with  the  eye  of  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

"  Experience  has  pointed  out  errors  in  our  national  gov- 
ernment which  call  for  correction,  and  which  threaten  to 
blast  the  fruit  we  expected  from  our  tree  of  liberty.  The 
convention  proposed  by  Virginia,*  may  do  some  good,  and 
would  perhaps  do  more,  if  it  comprehended  more  objects. 
An  opinion  begins  to  prevail  that  a  general  convention,  for 
the  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  would  be  expe- 
dient ;  whether  the  people  are  yet  ripe  for  such  a  meas- 
ure, or  whether  the  system  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  it, 
is  only  to  be  expected  from  calamity  and  commotion,  is 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

'?  I  think  we  are  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  a  variety  of 
considerations  and  circumstances  give  me  uneasiness.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  take  measures  for  forming  a  general 
convention.  The  plan  is  not  matured.  If  it  should  be 
well  connected,  and  take  effect,  1  am  fervent  in  my  wishes 
that  it  may  comport  with  the  line  of  life  you  have  marked 
out  for  yourself,  to  favour  your  country  with  your  coun- 
sels on.  such  an  important  occasion.  I  suggest  this  merely 
as  a  hint  for  your  consideration." 

Again  on  the  27th  of  June,  Mr.  Jay  addressed  ihe  fol- 
lowing sentiments  to  Gen.  Washington. 


*  To  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  keeping  a  naval  force  in 
the  Chesapeak,  &c. 
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"  Our  affairs  seern  to  lead  to  some  crisis,  some  revolu- 
tion ;  something  that  I  cannot  foresee,  or  conjecture.  I 
am  more  apprehensive  than  during  the  war.  Then  we  had 
a  fixed  object,  and  though  the  means  and  time  of  obtain- 
ing it  were  often  problematical  ;  yet  I  did  firmly  believe 
that  justice  was  with  us.  The  case  is  now  altered  ;  we  are 
going  and  doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I  look  forward  to 
evils,  and  calamities,  but  without  being  able  to  guess  at  the 
instrument,  nature,  or  measure  of  them. 

"  That  we  shall  again  recover,  and  things  go  well,  I  have 
no  doubt.  Such  a  variety  of  circumstances  ivould  not  al- 
most miracuously ,  have  combined  to  liberate,  and  make  us 
a  nation,  for  transient,  and  unimportant  purposes.  I  therefore 
believe  we  are  yet  to  become  a  great  and  respectable  people. 
But  when  or  how,  only  the  spirit  of  prophecy  can  discern. 

"There  doubtless  is  much  reason  to  think  and  to  say,  that 
we  are  wofully,  and  in  many  instances,  wickedly  misled. 
Private  rage  for  property,  surpasses  public  considerations, 
and  personal  rather  than  national  interests,  have  become 
the  great  objects  of  attention.  Representative  bodies  will 
ever  be  faithful  copies  of  their  originals,  and  generally  exhib- 
it a  chequered  assemblage  of  virtue,  and  vice  ;  of  abilities 
and  weakness.  The  mass  of  men  are  neither  wise  nor 
good,  and  the  virtue,  like  the  other  resources  of  a  country, 
can  only  be  drawn  to  a  point  by  strong  circumstances,  ably 
managed,  or  strong  governments  ably  administered.  New 
governments  have  not  the  aid  of  habit  and  hereditary  re- 
spect, and  being  generally  the  result  of  preceding  tumult, 
and  confusion,  do  not  readily  acquire  stability  and  strength. 
Besides,  in  times  of  commotion,  some  men  will  gain  confi- 
dence, and  importance,  who  merit  neither  ;  and  who,  hke 
political  mountebanks,  are  less  solicitous  about  the  health 
of  the  credulous  crowd,  then  of  making  the  most  of  their 
nostrums,  and  prescriptions. 
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*•  Wljat  I  most  fear  is  that  the  better  kind  of  people,  (by 
which  I  mean  the  people  who  are  orderly  and  industrious, 
who  are  content  with  their  situations,  and  not  uneasy  in 
their  circumstances.)  will  be  led  by  the  insecurity  of  prop- 
erty, the  loss  of  confidence  in  their  rulers,  and  the  want 
®f  pubhc  faith,  and  rectitude,  to  consider  the  charms  of 
liberty  as  imaginary,  and  delusive.  A  state  of  uncertainty 
and  fluctuation,  must  disgust  and  alarm  such  men,  and 
prepare  their  minds  for  almost  any  change  that  may  promise 
them  quiet,  and  security." 

General  Washington  in  his  reply  to  the  above,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself : — 

"  Your  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my  own.  What  the  event  will  be 
is  also  beyond  the  reach  of  my  foresight.  We  have  errors 
to  correct :  we  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion 
of  human  nature,  in  forming  our  confederation.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us,  that  men  will  not  adopt,  and  carry 
into  execution,  measures  the  best  calculated  for  their  own 
good,  without  the  intervention  of  coercive  power.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation,  without 
lodging  somewhere  a  power,  which  will  pervade  the  whole 
union  in  as  energetic  a  manner,  as  the  authority  of  the 
state  governments  extends  over  the  several  states,  &c. 

"  What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable  of 
producing !  I  am  told  that  even  respectable  characters 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  without  horror. 
From  thinking  proceeds  speaking,  thence  to  acting  is 
often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable,  and  tre- 
mendous! What  a  triumph  to  our  enemies,  to  verify  their 
predictions  !  What  a  triumph  to  the  advocates  of  despo- 
tism, to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves, 
and   that   systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal   liberty^ 
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are  merely  ideal,  and  fallacious  !  Would  to  God  that  wise 
measures  may  be  taken  in  time  avert  the  consequences 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 

"  Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  acknowledge.. 
I  cannot  feel  myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yet 
having  happily  assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  port,  and 
having  been  fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business  to  em- 
bark again  on  a  sea  of  troubles.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  my  sentiments,  and  opinions,  would  have  much  weight 
on  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.  They  have  been  neg- 
lected, though  given  as  a  last  legacy,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  I  had  then  perhaps  some  claims  to  public  at- 
tention. 1  consider  myself  as  having  none  at  present. 
The  convention  before  mentioned  convened  at  Annapolis, 
and  upon  mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  dissolved  their 
session,  without  even  beginning  to  act,  upon  the  ground, 
that  more  extensive  powers,  as  well  as  a  more  enlarged  body 
were  become  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  government,  and  the  nation." 

This  convention  made  their  report  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  who  proceeded  immediately  to  pass  an  act  for 
the  appointment  of  deputies  to  meet  such  as  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  other  states,  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  at  the 
time,  (viz.  on  the  2d  of  May  next,)  and  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  recommendation  of  the  convention  of 
Annapolis. 

Mr.  Madison  communicated  to  Gen.  Washington,  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  of  placing  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Virginia  delegation.  To  which  the  general 
thus  replied. 

'•  Although  I  have  bid  adieu  to  the  public  walks  of  life, 
and  had  resolved  never  more  to  tread  that  theatre  ;  yet  if 
upon  an  occasion  so  interesting  as  the  present,  to  the  well 
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being  of  the  confederacy,  it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  as- 
sembly that  I  should  be  an  associate  in  the  business  of 
revising  the  federal  systenn,  I  should,  from  a  sense  of  the 
obligation  1  am  under  for  repeated  proofs  of  confidence  in 
me,  more  than  from  any  opinion  I  could  entertain  of  my 
usefulness,  have  obeyed  its  call  ;  but  it  is  now  out  of  my 
power  to  do  this,  with  any  degree  of  consistency  ;  the 
cause  I  will  mention. 

"  I  presume  you  have  heard  sir,  that  I  was  first  appoint- 
ed, and  have  since  been  re-appointed  president  of  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati ;  and  you  may  have  understood  also, 
that  the  triennial  meeting  of  that  body  is  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next.  Various 
considerations  induced  me  to  address  a  circular  on  the 
31st  ultimo,  to  each  state  society,  informing  them  of  my 
intention  not  to  be  at  the  next  meeting,  and  of  my  desire 
not  to  be  re-chosen  president.  The  vice-president  is  also 
informed  of  this,  that  the  business  of  the  society  may  not 
be  impeded  by  my  absence.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  I  could  not  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place  on  any  other  occasion,  without  giving 
offence  to  a  very  respectable  and  deserving  part  of  the 
community,  the  late  officers  of  the  American  army." 

The  ligislature  took  this  letter  into  consideration,  and 
finally  concluded  to  appoint  his  Excellency  George  Wash- 
ington, as  one  of  their  delegates  to  the  convention. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  also 
elected,  made  the  following  communication  to  General 
Washington. 

"  Sir — By  the  enclosed  act  yoa  will  readily  discover  that 
the  assembly  are  alarmed  at  the  storms  which  threaten  the 
United  States.  What  our  enemies  have  foretold  seems  to 
be  hastening  to  its  accomplishment,  and  cannot  be  frustrat- 

VoL.  III.  45 
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ed,  feut  by  an  instantaneous,  zealous,  and  steady  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  federal  government.  To  you  I 
need  not  press  our  present  dangers.  The  inefficacy  of 
Congress  you  have  often  felt  in  your  oflicial  character  ;  the 
increased  langour  of  our  associated  republics  you  hourly 
see  ;  and  a  dissolution  would  be,  I  know  to  you,  a  source 
of  the  deepest  mortification. 

"  I  freely  then  intreat  you  to  accept  the  unanimous  ap- 
pointment of  the  general  assembly,  to  the  convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. For  the  gloomy  prospect  still  admits  one  ray  of 
hope,  that  those  who  began,  carried  on,  and  consummated 
the  revolution,  can  secure  America  from  the  impending 
ruins." 

To  which  the  general  thus  replied. — 

"Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  gen- 
■  eral  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  in  appointing  me 
one  of  the  deputies  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  Ma)  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal 
constitution,  and  desirous  as  1  am,  on  all  occasions,  of  tes- 
tifying my  ready  obedience  to  the  calls  of  my  country  ; 
yet  sir,  there  exists  at  this  time,  circumstances  which  I  am 
persuaded  will  render  this  fresh  instance  of  confidence 
incompatible  with  other  measures  which  1  had  previously 
adopted,  and  from  which,  seeing  little  prospect  of  disen- 
gaging myself,  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  to  express  a 
wish  that  some  other  character,  on  whom  greater  reliance 
may  be  had,  may  be  substituted  in  my  place,  the  probability 
of  my  non  attendance,  being  too  great  to  continue  my  ap- 
pointment. 

"  As  no  mind  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  mine 
is  with  the  critical  situation  of  our  affairs,  resulting  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  want  of  efficient  powers  in  the 
federal  head,  and  due  respect  to  its  ordinances  ;  so  con- 

equently,  those  who  do  engage  in  this  important  business. 
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of  removing  these  defects,  will  carry  with  them  every  good 
wish  of  mine,  which  the  best  disposition  towards  them  can 
bestow." 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  insurrection  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  broke  out,  under  Capt.  Daniel  Shays ;  filled 
the  country  with  alarm,  and  doubtless  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  bringing  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  to 
unite  in  a  general  system  of  government. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

"  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expe- 
dient, that  on  the  id  Monday  of  May  next,  a  convention 
of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the 
several  states  for  the  express  purpose  of  revising  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress,  and  the 
several  legislatures,  such  alterations,  and  provisions  there- 
in, as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by 
the  states,  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
union." 

This  resolvs  of  Congress  opened  the  way  for  Gen. 
Washington  to  give  his  attendance  at  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  with  honoi;^to  himself;  he  therefore  conclud- 
ed to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  attendance  at  the  convention,  and 
expressed  his  determination,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  \'icginia,  accordingly. 

The  states  all  elected  representatives,  who  met  in  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  appointed,  except 
Rhode-Island.  His  Excellency  George  VVashingt;ja  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded, with  closed  doors,  to  the  momejitous  subject  ^be- 
fore them. 
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When  the  convention  had  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  labours,  and  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government, 
they  resolved—"  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  from  thence  be  submit- 
ted to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state,  by 
the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  le- 
gislature, for  their  assent,  and  ratification.  That  as  soon 
as  nine  states  shall  have  so  ratified  the  constitution,  it  shall 
be  carried  into  operation  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled." 

The  president  was  then  directed,  by  the  unanimous  re- 
solve of  the  convention,  to  transmit  the  same  to  Congress  ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  under  his  signature,  with  the 
following  remarks. 

"  The  convention  have  resolved,  that  this  constitution 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  as  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference,  and  concession, 
which  the  peculiarity  of  their  political  situation  rendered 
indispensable. 

"  That  it  will  meet  the  full,  and  entire  approbation  of 
every  state,  (adds  the  president,)  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
but  each  will  doubtless  consider,  that  had  her  interests 
been  alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
particularly  disagreeable,  or  injurious  to  others.  That  it 
is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions,  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe  ;  that  it  may  promote 
the  lasting  welfare  of  our  country,  so  dear  to  us  all,  and 
secure  her  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our  ardent  wish." 

Pending  the  state  deliberations,  and  discussions,  of 
the  merits  of  the  federal  constitution,  in  their  several 
conventions,  a  succession  of  numbers  appeared  in  the 
New-York  papers,  under  the  signature  of  the  Federal- 
ist,* which  displayed  a  strength  of  character  and  laients. 

*  Writteu  by  Col.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay. 
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ihat  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  by  their  luminous  dis- 
play of  clear,  and  just  reasoning,  evinced  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  the  world,  that  under  God,  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  destined  to  become  the  palladium  oi 
United  America. 

Eleven  states  assented  to  and  adopted  the  constitution, 
in  their  conventions,  promptly  ;  and  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations were  as  promptly  made  to  carry  it  into  efiect. 

The  public  mind  at  once  decided,  that  Gen.  Washing 
ton  must  become  president  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
the  first  energies  to  the  new  government.  This  opened 
the  following  correspondence  between  Gen.  Washington 
and  Col.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  colonel,  in  a  letter  to 
Gen.  WasUington,  thus  expressed  himsell^ — "  1  take  it  for 
granted  sir,  you  have  concluded  to  comply  with  what 
will  no  doubt  be  the  general  call  of  your  country,  in 
relation  to  the  new  government.  You  will  permit  me  to 
say,  that  it  will  be  indispensable  that  you  should  lend 
yourself  to  its  first  operations.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to 
have  introduced  a  system,  if  the  weightiest  influence  is  not 
given  to  its  firm  establishment  in   the  outset." 

To  which  the  general  returned  the  following   reply  : — 

"  On  the  delicate  subject  with  which  you  conclude  your 
letter,  1  can  say  nothing ;  because  the  event  alluded  to 
may  never  happen  ;  and  because  incase  it  should  occur, 
it  would  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  defer  forming  one's 
ultimate  and  irrevocable  decision,  so  long  as  new  data 
might  be  afforded  for  one  to  act  upon,  with  the  greater 
wisdom  and  propriety.  1  would  not  wish  to  conceal  my 
prevailing  sentiments  from  you  ;  for  you  know  me  well 
enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  persuade^  that  I  am  not  guilty 
of  affectation,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  my  great,  and  sole 
desire   to  live,    and  die  in  peace,   and  retirement  on  my 
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farm.  Were  it  even  indispensable,  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct should  be  adopted,  while  jou  and  some  others  would 
acquit^  the  world,  and  posterity  might  probably  accuse  me 
of  inconsistency,  and  ambition.  Still  I  hope  I  should 
always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to  maintain, 
(what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,)  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man.'''' 

To  which  Col.   Hamilton  made  the  following  reply  : — 

"  I  should  be  deeply  pained,  my  dear  sir,  if  your  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  a  particular  station  should  be  matured 
into  a  resolution  to  decline  it;  though  I  am  neither  surpris- 
ed at  their  existence,  nor  can  I  but  agree  in  opinion  that 
the  caution  you  observejjin  deferring  your  ultimate  deter- 
mination is  prudent.  I  have  however  reflected  maturely 
upon  the  subject,  and  have  come  to  a  concliision,  (in 
which  I  feel  no  hesitation,)  that  every  public  and  personal 
consideration  will  demand  from  you  an  acquiescence  in 
what  will  certainly  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  your 
country. 

*'  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  compliment  to  say,  that 
on  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president,  the  success  of 
the  new  government,  in  its  commencement,  may  materi- 
ally depend.  Your  agency  and  influence  will  be  not  less 
important,  in  preserving  it  from  the  future  attacks  of  its 
enemies,  than  they  have  been  in  recommending  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  adoption  of  the  people.  I  forbear 
to  mention  considerations  which  might  have  a  more  per- 
sonal application  ;  what  I  have  said  will  suffice  for  the 
inferences  I  mean  to  draw. 

"  First.  In  a  matter  so  essential  to  the  M'ell  being  of 
society,  as  the  prospimity  of  a  newly  instituted  government, 
a  citizen  of  so  much  consequence  as  yourself,  to  its  success, 
has  no  option,  but  to  lend  his  services  if  called  for.     Per- 
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mit  me  to  say  it  would  be  inglorious,  in  such  a  situation, 
not  to  hazard  the  glory,  however  great,  which  he  mighl 
have  previously  acquired. 

"  Secondly.  Your  signature  to  the  proposed  systena, 
pledges  your  judgment  for  its  being  such  an  one,  as  upon 
the  whole,  was  worthy  of  the  public  approbation.  If  it 
should  miscarry,  (as  men  commonly  decide  from  success 
or  the  want  of  it,)  the  blame,  in  all  probability  will  be 
laid  to  the  system  itself;  and  the  framers  of  it  will  have 
to  encounter  the  disrepute  of  having  brought  about  a  rev- 
olution in  the  government,  without  substituting  any  thing 
that  was  worthy  of  the  effort,  &c. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  express  these  sentiments, 
and  to  lay  before  you  my  views  of  the  subject.  I  doubt 
not  the  considerations  mentioned  have  fully  evinced  to 
you,  and  trust  they  will  finally  produce  in  your  mind,  the 
same  result  which  exists  in  mine.  1  flatter  myself  the 
frankness  with  which  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments, 
will  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  It  has  been  prompted  by 
motives  which  you  would  not  disapprove." 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue 
this  interesting  correspondence,  nor  shew  the  sentiments 
of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  in  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington, upon  this  all  important  subject-  The  feelings  of 
the  marquis  were  warmly  engaged,  and  forcibly,  yet  de- 
liberately urged,  that  the  saviour  of  his  country  should 
continue  to  be  the  father  of  his  couutry. 

At  length  the  electors  were  chosen  agreeable  to  the 
constitution,  and  met  accordingly  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when  they  gave  an  unanimous  suffrage  for  George 
Washington,  as  psesident,  and  John  Adams  as  vice-presi- 
de.it.  A  new  Congress  was  chosen  and  convened  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789. 
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On  the  6th  of  April,  a  quorum  of  both  houses  was 
formed,  the  votes  for  president  and  vice-president  were 
Gounted,  and  the  unanimous  election  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  John  Adams  declared.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
the  choice  was  oflicially  announced  to  President  Washing- 
ton, at  his  seat  at  Mount- Vernon,  by  letter  from  Secretary 
Thompson. 

President  Washington  promptly  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  thus  expressed  himself — "  I  wish  there  may 
not  be  reason  for  regretting  the  choice  ;  for  indeed  all  I 
can  promise,  is,  to  accomplish  that  which  can  be  done  by 
an  honest  zeal." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

•JRGANIZATIOK  OF     THE     FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,     SlC. ORI- 
GIN OF  PARTY. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  insert  the 
valedictory  address  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  to  Presi- 
dent Washington,  at  a  public  dinner,  with  which  they  hon- 
ored him  at  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  government ;  nor 
with  the  president's  reply.  Neither  can  I  insert  the  bril- 
liant and  respectful  attention  the  president  received  at  his 
every  step,  from  Virginia  to  New- York,  particularly  at 
Philadelphia.  Trenton,  &c.  These  being  the  more  prom- 
inent theatres  of  former  action,  opened  scenes  of  affection, 
and  gratitude,  which  none  but  a  Washington  ever  received, 
and  none  but  a  Washington  ever  deserved.  Scenes  in 
which  were  displayed  all  the  affections,  that  the  grateful 
effusions  of  the  human  heart  could  express,  and  in  all  that 
neatness  and  elegance  of  stile,  that  the  purest  and  most- 
refined  simplicity  of  taste  could  adorn.  Scenes  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  actors,  and  their  illustrious  chief. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  President  Washington  was  inducted 
into  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  numerous,  bril- 
liant, and  dignified  assembly,  and  upon  the  most  solemn, 
interesting,  and  eventful  occasion,  that  United  America  had 
ever  witnessed  5  an  occasion  on  which  was  suspended  all  the 
destinies  of  America.  This  scene,  solemn  and  sublime  as  it 
was,  with  all  that  display  of  elegance,  and  taste  with  which 
it  was  surrounded,  was  all  engrossed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  hero,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  goodness  of  the  man. 

When  this  solemn  and  eventful  scene  was  closed,  the 
president  retired  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate,  where  he  con- 
vened the  House  of  Representatives,  and  addressed  both 
houses  in  a  most  dignified  and  appropriate  speech  ;  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say,   which  of  the  features  of  the 
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father  of  his  country  shone  most  conspicuous,  the  modesty 
of  the  man,  the  widom  of  the  statesman,  or  the  dignity, 
and  affectionate  sohcitude  of  the  chief  magistrate.  All 
these  combined,  rendered  the  address  the  admiration  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  nation. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  returned, 
each,  a  most  affectionate  and,  respectful  reply  ;  highly 
expressive  of  that  mutual  harmony,  that  glowed  in  their 
breasts,  to  unite,  and  co-operate  with  the  president,  and 
with  each  other,  in  organising  and  supporting  the  govern 
ment,  and  in  promoting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

This  ceremony  being  closed,  the  several  departments  of 
government  were  next  arranged,  and  filled  with  characters 
of  the  first  talents,  and  respectability,  such  as  did  honor 
to  themselves,  and  their  country 

Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia,  next  introduced  his  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  way  of  impost  and  tonnage  duties,  which 
was  fully  discussed,  and  after  undergoing  several  amend- 
ments, was  finally  passed.  The  impost  had  been  attempt- 
ed under  the  old  coiifederation,  and  failed,  as  has  been 
noticed  ;  thus  the  energies  of  the  new  government  began 
early  to  be  realised  and  felt. 

At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  between  the  Spanish, 
and  British  governments,  at  New-Orleans,  and  in  Canada, 
to  draw  off  the  people  west  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
federal  union :  the  first  by  shutting  up  the  Mississippi 
River  at  New-Orleans,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  trade  of 
that  people  ;  and  the  other  by  encouraging  promises  to 
support  a  revolt,  and  yielding  assistance  to  compel  the 
Spaniards  to  open  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi;  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  executive  defeated  the  measure,  and  caus- 
ed Spain  to  remove  her  obstructions,  and  open  the  free 
navigation  of  Ihat  river. 
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hi  September,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  bill  introduced  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  office,  it  became  a  part  of  his  duty,  "  to 
digest  and  report  plans  for  the  improvement,  and  man- 
agement of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  support  of  public 
credit." 

Mr.  Madison  next  brought  forward  a  proposition,  that 
several  new  articles  be  added  to  the  constitution,  by  the 
way  of  amendment,  and  submitted  to  the  several  states 
for  their  approbation. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  twelve  new  articles  were 
proposed  ;  agreed  upon,  and  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  state  legislatures ;  by  a  majority  of  three 
fourths  of  them  approved,  and  thus  added  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

These  amendments  embraced  such  points  as  were  found 
necessary  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings,  and 
scruples  of  all  parties,  and  thus  prom.ote  general  union, 
and  harmony. 

The  officers  of  the  cabinet  next  claimed  the  attention 
of  Congress,  or  rather  of  the  president,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  make  the  nominations.  In  obedience  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state. 

Mr.  JelFerson  was  bred  a  lawyer  ;  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  second  Congress  under  the  old  confederation,  in 
which  he  drew  up  the  declaration  of  Independence  ;  was 
afterwards  governor  of  Virginia,  next  minister  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  at  this  time, 
on  his  passage  to  the  United-States  by  permission,  to  visit 
his  friends  ;  where  on  his  arrival  his  appointment  was  an- 
nounced. 

Gen.  Knox  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment in  July.     To  complete  this  cabinet  council,  Ed- 
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mund  Randolph,  Esq.  was  appointed  to  the  otlice  ot  attoi 
ney-general. 

The  dignity,  tidelitj,  an^  respectability  with  whicli  these 
characters  filled  their  several  otiices,  not  only  justified  the 
wisdom,  and  discernment  of  tlie  president,  in  their  re- 
commendation ;  but  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  high- 
est eulogy  on  their  public,  and  private  characters. 

The  president  next  proceeded  to  nominate  the  judiciary 
department,  and  at  the  head  of  this  he  placed  Mr.  Jay. 

With  Mr.  Jay  were  associated,  John  Rutledge  of  South- 
Carolina,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Gushing 
of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison  of  i\Iarylaud,  and  John 
Blair  of  Virginia. 

The  same  anxious  solicitude  attended  the  president  in 
selecting  the  officers  of  the  distiict  courts,  and  thus  through 
the  wisdom,  and  integrity  of  the  president,  the  depart- 
ments of  government  were  iilled  with  the  first  weight 
of  talents,  and  respectability,  as  well  as  responsibility,  the 
nation  could  alford. 

Who  that  surveys  the  weight  of  talents,  and  character 
attached  to  the  oliice  of  president,  vice-president,  and 
through  all  the  above  departments,  can  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  that  such  an  assemblage  of  virtue,  and  dignified 
worth,  has  rarely,  if  ever  been  attached  to  any  govern- 
ment on  earth. 

Congress  next  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

1.  "  That  the  iiouse  consider  an  adequate  provision  lor 
the  support  of  the  public  credit,  as  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  national  lionor,  and  prosperity. 

2.  "  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  house  at  their  next  meeting." 

Congress  then  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  September,  t© 
the  1st  day  of  January  next. 
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What  wisdom,  what  firmness,  what  integrity,  what  zeal 
tor  the  pubhc  good,  and  yet  what  concord,  and  unanimity, 
between  the  several  departments  of  government  !  All,  all 
coiispired  to  shew  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  were  all  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  government  of 
Federal  America. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  president  made  a 
tour  through  New- England,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Lear,  his  private  secretary.  The  president  com- 
menced this  tour  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  extended 
his  route  as  far  as  Portsmouth ;  visited  the  theatre  of  the 
first  campaign  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  New- York  on 
the  13th  of  November. 

To  shew  the  numerous  expressions  of  alfection,  and 
respect,  which  flowed  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
corporate  bodies,  religious,  and  learned  institutions,  par- 
ticular trades,  and  occupations,  the  militia,  together  with 
all  classess  of  citizens,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
respectful,  and  affectionate  addresses,  illuminations,  mil- 
itary parades,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  would  exceed  the 
powers  of  my  pen. 

The  affectionate  warmth,  and  sincerity,  with  which 
President  Washington  reciprocated  the  addresses  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sample  of  his 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. 

"  I  rejoice  with  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance that  declares  your  prosperity  ;  and  I  do  so  most 
cordially,  because  you  have  well  deserved  to  be  happy. 

"  Your  love  of  liberty  ;  your  respect  for  the  laws  ;  your 
habits  of  industry  ;  and  your  practice  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations,  are  the  strongest  claims  to  national  and 
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individual  happiness.     And  they  will,  1  trust,  be  tirmly  and 
lastingly  established." 

Pending  these  movements,  Gen.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Griffin, 
and  Col.  Humphries,  as  commissioners,  specially  deputed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  held  a  treaty  with  Mc 
Gillivray,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oconee  ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  Spanish 
influence,  the  treaty  failed,  and  the  commissioners  return- 
ed. 

In  the  month  of  November,  North-Carolina,  by  her 
state  convention,  adopted  the  constitution,  and  thus  acced- 
ed to  the  Union. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1 790,  the  president  opened  the 
second  session  of  the  first  Congress,  by  a  dignified  address 
to  both  houses,  convened  in  the  senate  chamber.  In 
this  speech,  the  president  called  up  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  public  defence, 
by  a  well  regulated  militia,  and  also  recommended  a  serious 
attention  to  such  manufactories  as  might  be  essential  to 
their  military  defence.  The  sentiments  of  the  president 
upon  literature  were  thus  expressed. — ''  Nor  am  1  less  per- 
suaded that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than 
the  promotion  of  science,  and  literature.  Knowledge  is 
in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness." 
&c. 

After  applauding  the  disposition  of  Congress,  shewn  the 
last  session,  towards  an  adequate  provision  for  the  support 
of  public  credit,  he  thus  concludes. 

''  The  welfare  of  our  country  is  the  great  object  to 
which  our  cares,  and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  :  I  shall 
derive  great  satisfaction  from  a  co-operation  with  you  in 
the  pleasing,  theugh  arduoos  task,  of  ensuring  to  our  fel- 
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low  citizens  the  blessings  which  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  a  free,  efficient,  and  equal  government." 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  from  both  houses,. with 
the  most  affectionate  zeal,  and  concord. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  21st  of  September, 
claimed  the  next  attention  of  Congress. 

This  luminous  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, on  which  were  suspended  the  good  faith  of  United 
America,  and  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  was  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks. 

"  Good  faith  is  recommended  not  only  by  the  strongest 
inducements  of  political  exp^^diency ;  but  is  enforced  by 
considerations  of  still  greater  authority.  These  are  ar- 
guments for  it,  which  rest  on  the  immediate  principles  ol 
moral  obligation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  dispos- 
ed to  contemplate  in  the  order  of  Providence,  an  intimate 
connection  between  public  virtue,  and  public  happiness, 
will  be  its  repugnance  to  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

"  This  observation,  (he  added.)  derives  additional 
strength,  fromjthe  nature  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States^ 
It  is  the  price  of  liberty.  The  faith  of  America  has  been  re- 
peatedly pledged  for  it,  with  solemnities  that  gave  pecu- 
liar force  to  the  obligation,"  &ic. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  the  subject  of  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  came  regularly  before  the 
house,  aiid  was  postpoin-d  to  the  8th  of  February,  to  give 
time  for  reflection,  and  consideration. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Congress  resumed  this  inter- 
esting atid  important  subject,  which  opened  a  field  of 
dt:;ate  that  shook  the  government  to  its  foundation.  The 
subject  o(  making  adequate  provision  for  the  foreign  debt. 
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was  met  cordially,  and  unanimously  ;  but  the  subject  of 
the  provision  for  the  domestic  debt,  which  had  been,  and 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  the  corruptest  speculations, 
excited  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  the  origin  of  all  that  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
which  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate,  the  national  coun- 
cils. 'The  evidencesof  domestic  debt  were  then  current  in 
market  at  2s.  Qd.  on  the  pound,  and  this  it  was  contended, 
was  all  that  the  holders  of  the  debt  had  a  right  to  claim.  To 
this  it  was  objected,  that  the  original  holders  of  their 
evidences  of  public  debt  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
just  rights,  because  knaves,  and  fools  had  parted  with  theirs 
for  a  less  sum  than  its  nominal  value. 

Mr.  Madison  then  attempted  to  introduce  a  resolution 
that  would  do  justice  to  both  parties,  by  granting  to  the 
original  holder  the  full  value  of  the  face  of  his  debt,  and 
to  the  speculator  the  full  value  of  what  he  honestly  paid 
in  fair  market.  This  opened  a  torrent  of  debate,  with 
such  warmth  and  zeal  as  shook  the  government  to  its 
centre.  The  resolution  was  lost.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  full  amount  of  all  the 
debts  should  be  religiously  paid,  as  therein  expressed,  was 
finally  carried. 

The  next  question  that  claimed  the  attention  of  Con 
gress,  was  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts. 

A  resolution  to  effect  this  was  accordingly  introduced, 
that  again  opened  a  torrent  of  debate,  in  which  it  was 
urged  by  the  opposition,  that  it  was  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  state 
governments.  To  this  it  was  urged,  that  it  would  become 
the  most  etTectual  means  of  strengthening,  and  confirming 
the  union.     The  resolution  finally  prevailed. 

Pending  this  discussion  the  question  for  fixing  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  was   brought  into  view,  and 
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had  some  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  some  weight  in 
its  final  decision. 

It  was  next  proposed,  that  certain  deductions  should  be 
made  voluntarily  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  debt 
become  irredeemable,  otherwise  than  by  the  consent  of 
the  creditor,  except  in  certain  specific  proportions.  This 
resolution  also  opened  a  torrent  of  debate  ;  but  was  finally 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  lying  in  the  western  territory,  together  with 
the  surplus  revenue,  and  a  loan  of  two  million  of  dollars, 
which  the  president  was  authorised  to  borrow,  at  5  per  cent, 
were  to  be  applied,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  the  redemption  of 
the  debt. 

This  measure  laid  the  foundation  of  public  credit  upon 
such  a  basis,  as  raised  the  depreciated  debt  from  2s,  Gd. 
immediately  up  to  20s,  on  the  pound,  and  in  a  short  time 
to  a  handsome  per  centage  above  par.  The  spring  thus 
given  to  public  credit,  realised  immediate  fortunes  to  the 
extensive  holders  of  public  securities,  and  gave  a  general 
spring  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  New  energies,  and  new 
efforts  sprang  up  throughout  the  nation  ;  public  confidence, 
public,  and  private  credit,  a  spirit  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  enterprise,  universally  prevailed  ;  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  all  that  unrivalled  prosperity  America  has 
enjoyed,  and  all  that  greatness  she  is  destined  to  enjoy. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Congress  closed  the  arduous 
labours  of  the  session,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  1st  Monday  of  December  following. 

Pending  these  discussions  in  Congress,  a  general  hostile 
disposition  appeared  amongst  the  western,  and  southern  In- 
dians, which  threatened  hostilities  to  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  United  States.  To  obviate  this  calamity,  a  Col.  Willet 
was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  the  Creek  nation,  with 
overtures  of  peace,  which  so  far  succeeded  as  to  cause  Mc 
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Gillivray,  with  several  of  his  chiefs,  io  repair  toJSew-Vork, 
and  there  settle  a  peace  on  the  7th  of  August,  1790. 

Spain  not  only  attempted  by  her  agents,  to^counteract 
this  treaty  at  New  York;  but  at  the  same  time  continued 
to  embarrass  the  western  section  of  the  United  States,  by 
her  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Great  Britain  also  continued  to  hold  the  western  posts,  and 
through  ti.eir  influence,  to  excite  the  savages  in  their  vicin- 
ity to  acts  of  hostility  with  the  United  States.  This  evil 
had  increased  since  the  failure  of  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  court 
of  London,  to  establish  a  commercial  treaty  ;  and  more 
particularly  so,  since  his  return  to  America. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  president,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  impowered  Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  (then  in  Eu- 
rope,) to  effect  a  general  negociation  with  the  British  cab- 
inet, upon  the  points  in  controversy ;  but  it  again  failed, 
and  the  savages  upon  tlie  western  frontiers  continued  their 
murders,  and  depredations, 

A  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  at  this  time 
seriously  talked  of,  and  the  president  thought  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  the  powers  of  3Ir.  Morris,  and  leave  the  British 
nation  free  to  pursue  their  own  views  upon  the  subject. 

At  this  time  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  was  amicably  adjusted,  through  the  intervention  of 
France,  and  all  threatened  hostilities  subsided. 

Things  being  thus  generally  arranged,  the  president  im- 
proved this  recess  of  Congress,  to  visit  his  beloved  seat  at 
Mount-Vernon,  and  give  a  spring  to  his  health,  by  relaxing 
his  mind  from  the  cares  of  public  life. 

Rhode-Island  had  not  yet  adopted  the  constitution,  and 
become  one  of  the  United  States  under  the  new  federal 
government,  and  of  course  had  not  been  visited  by  the 
pi-esident  on  his  former  tour  :  but  to  conciliate  the  pas- 
sions, and  affections  of  this  state,  the  president  tiow  made 
an  excursion  into  Rhode-Island,  previous  to  his  departure 
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for  his  seat  in  Virginia  ;  where  he  was  received  with  all 
those  expressions  of  grateful  affection  and  respect,  he  had 
experienced  in  the  other  states,  on  his  former  tour. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  the  president  met 
the  third  session  of  the  first  Congress,  at  Philadelphia, 
agreeable  to  their  adjournment,  by  a  customary  speech ; 
in  which  he  took  particular  occasion  to  notice  the  pleas- 
ure he  derived  from  the  flattering  prospects  of  public 
credit,  and  a  productive  revenue  ;  as  being  not  only  a 
pledge  of  the  fertility  of  the  national  resources  ;  but  an 
honourable  testimony  of  the  patriotic  integrity  of  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  community. 

The  convulsions  which  had  already  been  produced  by 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  still  greater  distresses  with 
which  it  threatened  to  involve  the  powers  of  Europe,  led 
th©  president  to  caution  Congress  against  the  evils  that 
might  threaten  us  from  the  same  source,  and  thus  led  him 
to  recommend  such  encouragement  to  the  national  com- 
merce, as  might  render  both  the  agriculture,  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  foreign  bottoms. 
After  recommending  to  their  consideration  a  further  atten- 
tion to  the  principal,  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  he 
thus  concludes. 

"  In  pursuing  the  various  and  weighty  business  of  the 
present  session,  I  indulge  the  fullest  persuasion,  that  your 
consultations  will  be  marked  with  wisdom,  and  animated 
by  a  love  of  country.  In  whatever  belongs  to  my  duty, 
you  shall  have  all  the  co-operation,  which  an  undiminished 
zeal  for  its  welfare  can  inspire.  It  will  be  happy  for  us 
both,  if  by  our  successful  administration,  we  can  make  the 
established  government  more  and  more  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  good  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  more  and 
more  the  object  of  their  attachment,  and  confidence." 
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This  address  was  echoed  from  both  hoases  of  Congress, 
with  all  that  glow  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  which 
had  marked  the  repHes  of  former  sessions,  excepting  that 
part  which  related  to  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  ;  here 
a  reflection  was  cast  on  the  president  for  his  neglect  of  the 
rights  of  the  state  of  Georgia  ;  but  it  was  passed  over, 
without  further  notice. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  followed  these  addresses 
with  sundry  reports,  suggesting  such  further  measures  as 
were  considered  necessary  to  complete  the  establishment 
of  public  credit. 

The  first  object  recommended  in  this  report,  was  an 
increased  duty  on  wines,  spirits,  teas,  coffee,  Arc.  together 
with  a  duty  on  domestic  distilled  spirits.  When  the  bill 
was  introduced  to  support  this  report,  it  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  the  passions,  and  produced  a  torrent  of  debate, 
in  which  reason,  good  sense,  and  even  common  decen- 
cy and  common  sense  were  carried  away  in  the  storm  ; 
which  sometimes  vibrated  to  one  point,  and  sometimes 
to  another ;  in  vvhich,  a  general  increase  of  duties  on 
imported  articles  was  proposed,  with  a  duty  on  stamps, 
or  stamped  paper,  as  a  substitute  for  the  duty  on  domestic 
distilled  sprits,  &;c.  An  amendment  was  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits  ;  but  was  lost ;  36  to  16  ; 
and  when  the  storm  had  raged  through  all  the  threatening 
terrors  of  wordy  war,  the  original  bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  35  to  21. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  next  appeared  with  a 
recommendation  for  a  national  bank.  This,  like  the  other 
recommendations,  opened  another  war  of  words,  and  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  south  was  played  off  against  the  bill, 
as  being  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  inexpedient.  These 
arguments  were  met  by  the  thunders  of  the  north,  and 
.  these  two  great  sections  of  the  union,  now  appeared  for 
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.the  first  time,  arrayed  in  martial  phalanx,  against  each 
other. 

This  all  important  question  thus  becoming  serious,  the 
president  called  up  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  examme  its  merits,  who  were  required  to  give 
their  opinions  to  tne  president  in  writing. 

In  this  arduous  struggle  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
supported  his  measure  against  the  opinions  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  attorney-general  ;  and  the  bill  when  it 
passed  into  a  law  received  the  sanction  of  the  president. 
But  the  parties  were  still  at  issue  in  feeling,  and  never 
became  reconciled. 

This  question  not  only  involved  the  interests  of  party, 
but  the  pride  of  party,  the  bitterness  of  party,  with  all 
those  passions  which  become  the  necessary  attendants  on 
party  strife,  and  they  have  never  subsided,  even  to  this 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  division  of  interest  between  the  north, 
and  south,  which  was  involved  in  these  great  questions  of 
national  finance,  that  of  a  due  balance  of  power  between 
the  government  of  each  state,  and  the  federal  government, 
became  also  a  great  party  question. 

Whilst  one  party  considered  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  depended  upon  a  preponderance  of  power 
being  attached  to  the  federal  government,  the  other  con- 
sidered that  the  safety  of  the  nation,  not  only  depended 
on  checking  this  preponderance,  but  in  maintaining  such 
a  balance  between  the  government,  and  the  states,  that 
neither  should  preponderate  ;  but  that  both  should  preserve 
an  equilibrium,  and  the  independence  of  the  state  govern- 
ments be  preserved  entire.  This  division  of  sentiment 
became  involved  in  every  national  question  of  importance, 
and  thus  continues,  and  probably  will  continue,  so  long  as 
a  balance  of  power  can  be  preserved  in  the  national  gov- 
ernments 5  the  same  as  the  strife  of  party  between   the 
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ins  and  outs  in  the  British  government.  This  has  proved 
useful  to  that  government,  and  may  prove  equally  so  to 
this,  so  long  as  it  serves  for  a  check  on  ambition,  and  no 
longer.  Whenever  it  becomes  the  tool  of  ambition,  by 
becoming  corrupt,  it  virill  be  prostituted  to  the  ambitious 
designs  of  some  idol  chief,  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
government  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  despot  will  rise  upon 
its  ruins. 

Thus  balanced  the  parties  continued  until  the  3d  of 
x\Iarch,  1791,  when,  after  passing  an  act  to  augment  the 
nylitary  estabhshment  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
adjourned. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

INDIAN    WAR. AFFAIRS    OF    GOVERNMENT,    6lC. 

Pending  this  strife  of  party,  and  the  operations  of  this 
wordy  war  in  Congress,  an  Indian  war  opened  upon 
the  north-western  frontier,  which  became  serious,  and 
alarming  in  its  operations,  and  effects.  The  president 
had  exhausted  the  whole  field  of  pacific  arrangements  to 
avert  this  storm ;  but  without  effect,  and  he  saw  no 
alternative  left,  but  the  sword.  Arrangements  were  made 
accordingly  without  delay,  and  a  military  force  was  sent 
against  the  settlements  upon  the  Scioto,  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  under  the  command  of  that  old  revolutionary 
veteran,  Gen.  Harmar. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Gen.  Harmar  commenced 
his  operations  from  Fort  Washington,  at  the  head  of  about 
three  hundred  regulars,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Kentucky  militia,  which  augmented  his  army 
to  the  number  of  about  1500  men.  At  the  head  of  this 
force  Gen.  Harmar  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  on  the  15th  of  October,  he  detached  Col.  Harden,  at 
the  head  of  about  600  Kentucky  militia,  to  advance,  and 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  learn  the  position,  and  views 
of  the  enemy  ;  at  the  approach  of  this  detachment  the 
enemy  set  fire  to  their  villages  and  fled.  Gen.  Harmar 
again  detached  Col.  Harden,  at  the  head  of  about  200  re- 
gulars, and  militia,  to  engage  the  enemy  if  possible,  and 
bring  them  to  an  action.  This  detachment  fell  into  an 
Indian  ambush,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  army,  and  was  routed  with  some  loss,  and  the 
militia  fled  in  great  disorder.  The  regulars  of  the  party 
made  a  brave  resistance  under  Col.  Armstrong,  until  23 
out  of  30  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  then  the  remaining 
seven  secured  their  retreat,  and  returned  to  camp.     Thi= 
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check  roused  up  the  spirit  of  Gen.  Harmar,  and  he  con^- 
menced  a  general  destruction  of  the  remaining  villages 
upon  the  Scioto,  together  with  the  corn,  and  other  pro- 
visions laid  in  for  winter  ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  t© 
the  Wabash,  for  the  want  of  horses,  and  commenced  a  re- 
trograde movement,  in  order  to  regain  his  position  at  Fort 
Washington. 

Near  the  village  of  Chilicothe,  Gen.  Hamar  again  de- 
tached Col.  Harden,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  beat  up 
the  enemy's  quarters  if  possible,  and  bring  them  to  an  ac- 
tion. Col.  Harden  at  the  head  of  300  militia,  supported 
by  Maj.  Wyllis,  at  the  head  of  60  regulars,  and  Majors  Mc 
Millan  and  Fontain,  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  general  so 
promptly,  that  they  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country 
beyond  the  reach  of  support  from  the  main  army,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  at  once 
engaged  with  a  desperate  foe.  The  troops,  both  militia 
and  regulars,  were  true  to  themselves,  and  did  honor  to 
their  leaders  ;  but  the  conflict  was  unequal ;  the  brave  Ma- 
jors Wyllis  and  Fontaine,  fell  early  in  the  engagement.  Col. 
Harden  with  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  maintained 
the  unequal  combat  until  they  were  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  then  made  a  hasly  retreat  to  save  frona 
total  ruin  the  scanty  remnant  which  remained,  and  thus 
secured  their  retreat,  and  rejoined  the  army. 

Col.  Harden  lost  more  than  200  men,  with  nine  of  hie 
best  officers,  in  the  bloody  conflict.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  severe  censure  which  fell  upon  Gen.  Harmar,  for 
sending  so  small  a  detachment  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  support,  led  him  to  request  a  court 
martial  to  investigate  the  measure  :  a  court  was  called,, 
and  after  mature  investigation,  they  acquitted  the  gen  • 
oral. 
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Gen.  Harmar  returned,  withoat  further  molestation,  to 
Port  Washington,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  belief, 
that  if  the  enemy  had  not  felt,  severely,  his  chastising 
arm,  they  would  have  given  him  some  further  trouble  on 
his  return. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  led  the  president,  under 
the  authority  on  an  act  of  Congress,  to  cause  a  body  of 
levies  to  be  raised  for  six  months,  under  the  command  of 
a  major  general,  and  a  brigadier  general,  for  an  indefinite 
service,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  of  chastising  these 
savages  into  an  equitable  peace. 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  force,  who  had  been  a  veteran  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  whose  reputation  as  a  man,  and  a  soldier,  stood 
high;  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  also  vested  with  full  powers  to 
treat  with  the  savages,  and  settle  a  just,  and  equitable 
peace. 

Things  thus  being  arranged  for  the  north-western  ex- 
pedition, the  president  commenced  his  southern  tour,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  that  section  of  the  United  States,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  northern,  or  eastern.  It  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  president,  to  find  in  every  stage  of  this  tour, 
the  same  cordial  expressions  of  the  most  affectionate 
regard,  esteem,  and  respect  that  had  so  much  delighted 
him  in  his  northern,  or  eastern  tour  ;  but  what  most  gratifi- 
ed him,  was  the  happy  effects  which  every  where  resulted 
to  these  states  from  the  federal  government;  the  follow- 
ing expressions  in  his  letter  of  July  28th,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  will  fully  shew  the  feelings  of  the 
president  upon  this  subject,. 

"  In  my  late  tour  through  the  southern  states,  I  ex- 
perienced great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  good  effects  of 
the  general  government,  in  that  part  of  the  union  ;  the 
people  at  large  have  felt  the  security  which  it  gives,  and 
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the  equal  justice  which  it  adminislei's  lo  them.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  mechanic,  have  seen  their 
several  interests  attended  to,  and  from  thence  they  unite 
in  placing  a  confidence  in  their  representatives,  as  well  as 
those  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  placed. 
Industry  has  there  taken  place  of  idleness,  and  economy  of 
dissipation  :  the  establishment  of  public  credit  is  an 
immense  point  gained  in  our  national  concerns ;  this  I 
believe  exceeds  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
among  us,  and  a  late  instance,  unparalleled  in  thiscounrty^ 
lias  been  given  of  the  contldence  reposed  in  our  meas- 
ures, by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  subscriptions  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  were  filled.  In  two  hours 
after  the  books  were  opened  by  the  commissioners,  the 
whole  number  of  shares  were  taken  up,  and  four  thousand 
more  applied  for,  than  were  allowed  by  the  institution. 
This  circumstance  was  not  only  pleasing,  as  it  related  lo 
the  confidence  in  the  government;  but  also  as  it  exhib- 
ited an  unexpected  proof  of  the  resources  of  our  citi- 
zens." 

The  recruiting  service  progressed  so  slowly,  that  the 
president  availed  himself  of  that  part  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
that  authorised  him  to  call  a  force,  to  any  extent,  of 
mounted  militia,  in  defence  of  the  western  frontier. 

Under  this  authority,  the  president  sent  forward  two 
expeditions,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
1791,  against  the  Indian  settlements  on  the  Wabash, 
which  laid  waste  their  villages,  and  corn-fields  ;  destroyed 
many  of  their  warriors,  and  brought  otf  many  of  their 
old  men,  women  and  children,  as  prisoners. 

The  object  of  this  predatory  warfare,  was  to  compel 
the  enemy  lo  settle  a  just  and  equitable  peace.  But  such 
was  the  distance,  as  well  as  the  difiiculties  to  be  overcome, 
that  no  decisive  operations  took  place,  and  no  real  good 
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resulted  to  the  government.  The  enenny  were  exaspor- 
ated  ;  but  not  hunnbled  •,  their  repeated  resentments  called 
up  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  that  first  excited,  and  still 
continued  to  encourage,  and  promote  this  hostile  spirit 
amongst  these  savages.  This  was  finally  (raced  to  the 
influence  of  the  British  in  Canada,  and  at  their  western 
military  posts,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  British  tra- 
ders, who  frequented,  in  their  excursions,  this  whole  in- 
terior. 

Impressed  with  a  belief  of  these  facts,  the  president 
remonstrated  to  a  Colonel  Beckwith,  who  resided  at  the 
seat  of  government,  as  an  informal  representative  of  his 
nation ;  and  caused  his  sentiments  to  be  fully  disclosed  to 
him  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Beckwith  denied  the  charge, 
and  disavowed  all  interference  of  the  British  government, 
either  from  Canada,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  declared  that  Lord 
Dorchester,  then  governor  of  Canada,  had  in  no  case  au- 
thorised any  presents  to  the  Indians,  other  than  the  stip- 
ulated annual  donation  of  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  at 
tne  usual  time.  The  president  remonstrated  against  this 
procedure  in  time  of  war ;  and  Colonel  Beckwith  prom- 
ised to  communicate  this  remonstrance  immediately  to  his 
lordship. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  the  second  Congress  convened 
at  Philadelphia,  (October  24th.) 

The  president  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
congratulated  Congress  upon  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  nation,  and  thus  concluded  :  — 

"  1  have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws,  and 
resolutions  of  Congress,  wliich  respected  the  defence,  and 
security  of  the  western  frontiers ;  have  negociated  pro- 
visional treaties,  and  used  other  proper  means  to  attach 
the  wavering,  and  to  coutirm  hi  their  friendship,  the  well 
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disposed  tribes  of  Indians.  The  means  adopted  for  e 
pacitication  wilh  those  of  a  hostile  disposition,  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  offensive  operations  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  some  of  which  have  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  others  are  still  depending.  Overtures  of 
peace  are  still  continued  to  these  deluded  tribes ;  and  it 
id  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  all  need  of  coercion  may 
cease,  and  that  an  intimate  intercourse  may  succeed,  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
attach  them  firmly  to  the  United  States. 

"  A  system,  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of 
religion  and  philanthropy  towards  an  unenlightened  race 
of  n.en,  whose  happiness  materially  depends  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States,  would  be  as  honorable  to  the 
national  character,  as  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy." 

The  president  proceeded  thus  to  observe  upon  the 
excise  law  : — 

"  Whatever  of  discontent  might  have  arisen  upon  this 
measure,  I  entertain  a  full  confidence,  that  it  will  give  way 
to  motives  which  arise  out  of  a  just  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
virtuous  regard  to  the  public  weal. 

'•  It  is  desirable  upon  all  occasions,  to  unite  with  a 
steady  and  firm  adherence  to  constitutional,  and  necessary 
acts  of  government,  the  fullest  evidence  of  a  disposition, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  every 
part  of  the  community,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
public  administration,  in  the  affections  of  the  people." 

This  speech  was  cordially  received,  and  as  cordially  and 
respectfully  echoed,  by  b@th  houses. 

Congrf^ss  next  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  a 
bill,  "  for  appointing  the  representatives  of  the  several 
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states,  according  to  the  first  enumeration."  The  ratio 
fixed  by  the  constitution  was,  that  the  number  should  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  ;  but  that  each  state 
should  have  one. 

The  bill  thus  introduced  into  the  house,  appointed  to 
each  state  one  for  every  thrirty  thousand. 

A  warm  and  animated  debate  took  place  upon  a  motion 
to  amend  this,  by  striking  out  tlie  word  thirty,  in  which 
some  reflections  were  thrown  out  against  executive  pa- 
tronage, the  bank,  &c.  but  tke  motion  was  lost.  Several 
other  amendments  were  proposed,  viz.  thirty-five,  thirty- 
four,  and  thirty  three-thousand  ;  but  these  were  all  lost, 
and  the  bill  passed  as  it  was  introduced. 

The  senate  amended  the  bill  by  fixing  the  ratio  at 
thirty-three  thousand,  and  returned  it  to  the  house,  who 
adhered  to  their  own  decision,  and  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  house  originated  another  bill,  very  similar  to  the 
first,  which  passed  with  but  few  remarks.  This  bill  the 
senate  amended  by  enlarging  the  number  of  represent- 
atives ;  but  by  an  indiscriminate  apportionment  upon  the 
states  collectively,  not  individually,  which  at  first  was 
rejected  b3»the  house,  and  afterwards  agreed  to  upon  a 
conference. 

This  bill  was  rejected  by  the  executive,  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional, and  returned  to  the  house,  with  the  reasons  of 
its  unconstitutionality  annexed,  which  were  approved. 

The  house  then  introduced  a  third  bill  apportioning  the 
representation  to  every  thirty-three  thousand  persons  in 
each  state.  It  passed  both  houses,  and  was  approved  by 
the  president. 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  militia  system,  agreeable  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president  in  August,  1789. 

Pending  these  proceedings  in  Congress,  the  army  under 
Gen,  St.  Clair  had  been  completed,  and  commenced  opt  • 
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rations,  by  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country,  as  Gen. 
Harmar  had  done  before. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Gen.  St.  Clair,  had  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  villages,  w^ith  an  army  of  about 
1400  strong,  regulars  and  militia,  when  he  was  joined  by  a 
small  force  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hamtrank. 

In  this  position  Gen.  St.  Clair,  concerted  measures  to 
advance  against  the  Miami  villages  ;  first  by  constructing 
a  breast-work  to  cover  his  baggage,  and  next  by  detaching 
a  party  of  militia  to  occupy  a  position  about  one  fourth  of 
a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  army. 

Thus  posted,  the  general  contemplated  to  commence 
the  work  of  destruction  the  next  morning  ;  but  the  enemy, 
alive  to  their  safety,  surprised  the  militia  at  break  of  day 
the  next  morning  ;  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
with  such  fury  as  to  drive  them  back  with  great  disorder 
upon  the  main  body.  Gen.  St.  Clair  beat  to  arms,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  cover  the  flying 
militia,  and  repulse  the  enemy  ;  but  all  in  vain,  the  action 
continued,  the  enemy  appeared  upon  all  sides  of  the 
American  army  ;  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  from  the  sur- 
rounding thicket,  that  strewed  the  field  with  hftaps  of  the 
wounded,  the  dead,  and  the  dying. 

Such  was  the  fury  of  the  contest,  that  the  savages  rush- 
ed to  the  combat,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  mouths  of 
the  cannon,  regardless  of  danger,  and  fearless  of  death  ; 
the  artillerists  were  slain,  the  guns  taken,  and  the  enemy 
penetrated  the  camp  ;  where  Gen.  Butler  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Gen.  St.  Clair  ordered  the  charge  of  the  bay- 
onet to  be  renewed  ;  the  order  was  promptly  obeyed  by 
Majors  Butler,  Clark,  and  Drake  ;  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, the  camp  was  cleared,  and  the  cannon  recovered ; 
but  such  was  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  tire  from  the 
thickets,  that  Gen.  St.  Clair  ordered  Maj.  Clark  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  clear  the  road  that  the  army  might 
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effect  a  retreat,  and  thus  be  saved  from  total  ruin  ;  this 
order  was  promptly  obeyed,  the  road  was  cleared,  and  the 
army  commenced  a  flight,  which  was  closely  pursued  about 
four  miles,  when  the  savages  returned  to  share  the  spoils  of 
the  camp,  and  left  Gen.  St.  Clair  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
flight  to  Fort  Jefferson,  (about  thirty  miles.)  Here  he 
was  rejoined  by  the  regiment  under  Maj.  Hamtrank,  and 
he  called  a  council  of  war  to  decide  on  their  future  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  their  retreat  to  Fort 
Washington,  which  was  accordingly  accomplished. 

The  severity  of  this  bloodly  action  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  losses  of  the  American  army. 

Thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  killed  in  action. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  killed  and  missing. 

Twenty-one  commissioned  officers  wounded,  (several  died 
of  their  wounds.)  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  also  wounded  ;  the  whole 
American  camp  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  historian  to  record 
a  more  signal  overthrow  than  this,  sustained  by  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. 

Such  was  the  uneasiness  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  gen- 
eral requested  a  court  martial  to  investigate  the  causes, 
and  report  upon  his  conduct ;  but  there  were  not  left  in 
the  army  officers  of  rank,  of  a  sufficient  number  to  consti- 
tute a  court. 

Congress  gratified  the  wishes  of  the  general,  by  appoint- 
ing a  special  committee,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  to 
hold  a  court  of  inquiry,  who  exculpated  the  general  in 
explicit  terms,  and  the  public  mind  became  quiet. 

Congress  took  the  alarm,  and  attempted  to  arrest  the 
depredations  which  were  expected  to  result  from  these 
signal  successes  of  the  enemy,  by  augmenting  the  army. 
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and  thus  putting  the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defence.  A 
bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  which  met  with  an  opposi- 
tion more  warm  and  pointed,  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
agitated  that  house  ;  but  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  and  a 
committee  appointed,  as  a  committee  of  ways  and  means 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  this  army.  This 
committee  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  devise 
means,  and  report  to  the  house  ;  here  opened  another 
sharp  conflict  of  wordy  war,  which  was  finally  closed  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  Congress  adjourned. 

With  the  adjournment  of  Congress  their  conflicting  pas- 
sions closed  ;  but  they  carried  the  seeds  of  them  into  their 
retirement,  where  they  were  sown  amongst  their  constit- 
uents, and  where  they  became  general  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Thus  we  have  witnessed  the  origin  of  party,  the 
causes  that  produced  it,  and  some  slight  effects  that  have 
resulted  from  those  causes. 

I  shall  avoid  all  remarks,  either  upon  the  original,  or 
subsequent  causes  ;  but  proceed  to  disclose  their  effects 
in  the  subsequent  narrative,  with  all  that  impartiality^  the 
nature,  importance,  and  delicacy  of  the  subject  demands  ; 
as  far  as  my  pen  can  be  controuled  by  the  principles  of  can- 
dour, and  of  truth. 

The  bold  measures  devised,  and  pursued  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  gave  an  early  alarm  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  which  grew  and  acquired  strength,  as  the  admin- 
istration progressed,  until  it  issued  in  open,  and  irrecon- 
cileable  variance,  and  opposition. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  variance,  and  oppo- 
sition, were  a  jealousy,  that  the  one  was  the  advocate  for 
too  great  an  accession  of  power  to  the  administration,  or 
rather  to  the  constitution,  through  the  executive,  and  that 
the  other  was  disposed  to  place  more  dependence  on  the 
state  governments,  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
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the  general  government,  and  the  nation,  and  here  thej 
were  at  issue. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  nation  had 
never  witnessed  a  more  interesting,  and  important  crisis, 
than  this,  in  fixing  the  first  principles  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  in  giving  the  first  energies  to  its  operations. 
Perhaps  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  at  no  one 
time  had  God  caused  a  coincidence  of  events,  to  bring 
into  action  so  great  a  combination,  or  rather  effort  of  char- 
acter, as  is  here  displayed  in  that  of  the  executive,  and  his 
two  secretaries  ;  characters  widely  different,  yet  each  one, 
for  the  station  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  the  greatest, 
that  this  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other,  could  have  produ- 
ced. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  born  and  educated  under 
a  monarchical  government,*  possessed  high,  and  correct 
views,  of  a  well  organized,  efticient  government,  and  as  a 
wise  and  able  financier,  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  federal 
government,  that  permanence,  and  energy,  that  should  ren- 
der it  the  palladium  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  born,  and  educated  in 
America,  and  who  well  understood  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican character ;  who  had  lived  through  that  period  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  under 
the  title  of  causes  that  led  to  the  revolution,  as  well  as 
through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  knew  full  well  with 
what  a  jealous  eye  the  Americans  guarded  their  liberties  ; 
saw,  or  thaught  he  saw,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  attempting 
to  gain  too  much,  might  endanger  the  whole,  and  call  forth 
thesam>3  opposition  against  the  federal  government,  which 
had  been  exerted  against  the  British  government. 

Upon  this  ground  the  secretaries  were  at  issue  ;  and 
between   the  strife,  and  variance  of  two   men,  of  such  dis- 

*  In  the  West-Indies. 
Vol.  III.  49 
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tinguished,  and  such  popular  talents,  the  wisdom,  virtue, 
integrity,  and  high  popularity  of  the  executive  held  a  bal- 
ance, that  preserved  the  government,  and  kept  the  na- 
tion steady.  This  strife  of  party,  became  so  alarming,  as 
well  as  painful  to  the  president,  that  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  August  23dj 
1792.  After  remarking  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
government,  the  president  thus  proceeds. — 

"  How  unfortunate,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
then,  that  while  we  are  encompassed  on  all  sides  with 
avowed  enemies,  and  insiduous  friends,  internal  dissentions 
should  be  harrowing,  and  tearing  our  vitals.  The  last 
to  me,  is  the  most  serious,  the  most  alarming,  and  the  most 
affecting  of  the  two ;  and  without  more  charity  for  the 
opinions  of  one  another,  in  governmental  matters,  or  some 
more  infallible  criterion  by  which  the  truth  of  speculative 
opinions,  before  they  have  undergone  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, are  to  be  fore-judged,  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  fallibility,  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable to  manage  the  reins  of  government,  or  to  keep  the 
parts  of  it  together  ;  for  if  instead  of  laying  our  shoulders 
to  the  machine,  after  measures  are  decided  on,  one  pulls 
this  way  and  another  that,  before  the  utility  of  the  thing 
is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn  asunder,  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  fairest  prospect  of  happiness,  and  prosper- 
ity that  ever  was  presented  to  man,  will  be  lost  forever. 

"  My  earnest  wish,  and  my  fondest  hope  therefore  is,  that 
instead  of  wounding  suspicions,  and  irritating  charges, 
there  may  be  liberal  allowances,  and  mutual  forbearances, 
and  temporising  yielding  on  all  sides.  Under  the  exer- 
cise of  these,  matters  will  go  on  smoothly  ;  and  if  possible 
more  prosperously.  Without  them,  every  thing  must  rub^; 
the  wheels  of  government  will  clog,  our  enemies   will 
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triumph  ;  and  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  disaffect- 
ed scale,  may  demolish  the  goodly  fabric  we  have  been 
erecting. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice,  or  these  observa- 
tions to  any  particular  person,  or  character.  I  have  given 
them,  jn  the  same  general  terms,  to  other  officers  of  the 
government,*  because  the  disagreements,  which  have 
arisen  from  difference  of  opinions,  and  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  almost  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  its  executive  officers,!  have  for  a  long 
time  filled  me  with  painful  sensations,  and  cannot  fail,  I 
thmk,  of  producing  unhappy  consequences,  at  home,  and 
abroad." 

This  friendly,  yet  gentle  admonition,  not  producing  the 
desired  effect,  the  president  addressed  the  following  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  answer  to  his  reply  to  a  former 
address. 

•'  1  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  extracts,  which 
you  enclosed  to  me,  to  convince  me  of  your  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  your  disposi- 
tion to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this  country  ;  but  I 
regret,  deeply  regret,  the  difference  of  opinion,  which  has 
arisen,  and  divided  you,  and  another  principal  officer  of 
the  government ;  and  wish  devoutly  there  could  be  an  ac- 
coujmodation  of  them  by  mutual  yieldings. 

"  A  measure  of  this  sort  would  produce  harmony,  and 
consequent  good  in  our  public  councils  ;  and  the  contrary 
Will  inevitably  produce  confusion,  and  serious  mischiefs, 
and  for  what  ?  because  mankind  cannot  think  alike  ;  but 

*  The  secretarj  of  the  treasury  and  attor^ey  general, 

t  See  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  treasury,  an«'. 
the  National  Gazette,  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  state. 
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■would  adopt  different  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  For 
I  will  frankly,  and  solemnly  declare,  that  I  believe  the 
views  of  both  to  be  pure,  and  well  meant,  and  that  expe- 
rience only  will  decide  with  respect  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
measures,  which  are  the  objects  of  this  dispute. 

"Why  then,  when  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  men  of  discernment ;  uniform  and  tried  patriots  : 
who  have  no  sinister  views  to  promote  ;  but  are  chaste  in 
their  ways  of  thinking,  and  acting  ;  are  to  be  found,  some 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other  of  the  questions,  which, 
have  caused  these  agitations  ;  why  should  either  of  you 
be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions,  as  to  make  no  allowance 
for  the  other. 

"  I  could,  and  indeed  was  about  to  add  more  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  but  will  forbear,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, after  expressing  a  wish,  that  the  cup  which  has  been 
presented  to  us  may  not  be  snatched  from  our  lips,  by 
a  discordance  of  action,  when  1  am  persuaded  there  is  no 
discordance  in  your  views.  I  have  a  great,  and  sincere 
regard  for  you  both,  and  ardently  wish  that  some  line 
could  be  marked  out.  by  which  both  of  you  could  walk." 

Thus  far  for  the  origin  of  parly  in  the  United  States, 
which  at  this  time  began  to  become  seriously  involved  in 
the  politics  of  Europe  ;  but  more  immediately  in  that 
wonderful  phenonsanon,  the  French  revolution.  The  par- 
tialities of  the  nation,  at  large,  towards  the  French  nation, 
led  them  to  take  an  early  interest  in  the  aflairs  of  that 
sister  republic,  (then  so  called,)  which  also  became  a 
subject  of  serious  alarm  to  the  government. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  back  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  mountains, 
excited  by  some  ambitious  demagogues,  against  the  excise, 
or  tax  on  domestic  spirits.  This  insurrection  threatened 
the  peace,  and  safety  of  the  government  at  this  time,  as 
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much  as  the  insurrection  of  Shays  had  done  the  peace, 
and  governnient  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Septentiber  1791,  the  malecontent  counties  held  a 
meeting  at  Pittsburg,  and  passed  a  sett  of  resohitions,  in 
confirmation  of  those  which  had  been  previously  passed 
in  their  county  assembhes,  prosecuting  all  such  persons  as 
should  attempt  to  execute  the  excise  law,  as  enemies  to  the 
country,  and  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  These  meas- 
ures took  such  an  effect,  that  the  execution  of  the  excise 
law  was  wholly  suspended,  and  at  the  convention  of  Con- 
gress in  October,  the  president  recommended  a  revision 
of  the  excise  law,  which  was  finally  passed  in  May  follow- 
ing, with  the  special  intent  to  remove  all  such  parts  of 
said  law  as  could  be  reasonably  objected  to.  But  this 
conciliatory  measure  of  the  government  produced  no  good 
effect,  the  excise  law  was  not  repealed,  and  the  opposition 
not  only  continued  firm,  but  the  counties  held  another 
meeting  at  Pittsburg,  in  which  committees  were  appointed 
to  coriespond  with  other  disaffected  committees,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  chain  of  oppo- 
sition might  be  strengthened,  by  becoming  universal. 
Here  was  a  plan  laid  to  commence,  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  same  system  of  measures  against  the  operations 
of  the  federal  government,  which  we  have  seen  in  opera- 
tion against  the  British  government,  amongst  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  revolution. 

The  president,  alarmed  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
government,  issued  a  proclamation,  exhorting,  and  ad- 
monishing all  persons  to  desist  from  all  combinations,  or 
proceedings,  whatever,  tending  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  the  laws  ;  calling  on  the  civil  magistrates  to  do  their 
duty,  and  keep  the  peace.  Prosecutions  were  directed  to 
be  instituted  against  ail  offenders,  according  to  a  due  course 
of  Jaw. 
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This  proclamation  proved  of  no  force  ;  both  magistrates^ 
and  people  were  alike  involved  in  the  opposition,  and  the 
laws  became  silent,  in  the  midst  of  a  whiskey  mob. 

Government  made  one  more  effort  to  suppress  this  op^ 
position,  by  commencing  prosecutions  against  delinquents, 
and  by  preventing  a  sale  of  such  whiskey  as  was,  or  should 
be  distilled  in  the  opposing  counties,  from  being  convey- 
ed, and  sold  to  the  army,  which  then  lay  in  a  part  of  the 
north-western  territory;  all  this  proved  ineffectual,  and 
the  opposition  not  only  continued,  but  increased,  and  be- 
came more  alarming. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  Congress  again  convened, 
agreeable  to  adjournment.  The  president  opened  the 
session,  as  usual,  with  a  speech,  in  which  after  touching 
upon  the  state  of  Indian  affairs,  he  observed  that  "the 
reiterated  endeavours  which  had  been  made  to  effect  a 
pacification,'  had  hitherto  issued  in  new  and  outrageous 
proofs  of  persevering  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  tribes 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  in  contest,  &;c.  Every 
practicable  exertion  had  been  made  to  be  prepared  for 
the  alternative  of  prosecuting  the  war,  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  pacific  overtures,"  &c. 

The  president  at  the  same  time  recommended,  "  that 
some  system  of  humanity  might  be  devised  for  ameliordt- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  savages,  by  instructing  them  ia 
husbandry,  ancl  the  useful  arts,  and  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  their  civilization." 

The  president  next  touched  upon  the  embarrassments 
arising  out  of  the  excise  law,  in  the  collection  of  the 
regular  duties,  and  concluded  this  head  by  assurances, 
-'  that  nothing  should  be  wanting,  within  constitutional, 
and  legal  Hmits,  which  may  depend  on  me,  to  maintain  th^ 
just  authority  of  the  laws.  In  fulfilling  this  part  of  my 
trust.  I  shall  count,   entirely    on  the  full  co-operation  of 
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the  other  departments  of  government,  and  upon  the  zeaU 
ous  support  of  all  good  citizens." 

After  noticing  other  subjects  necessary  for  the  attention 
of  Congress,  he  thus  concluded — "  I  entertain  a  strong 
hope  that  the  state  of  the  national  finances  is  now  suffi- 
icent  to  enable  you  to  enter  upon  a  systematic,  and  effec- 
tual arrangement  for  the  regular  redemption  and  discharge 
of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  right  which  has  been 
reserved  to  the  government." 

This  speech  was  kindly  received,  and  cordially  answer- 
ed by  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  subject  of  the  national  debt  engrossed  more  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  passions  of  Congress,  than  the  limits 
of  this  work  will  permit  me  to  notice.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  proposed  additional  Jaxes  on  pleasure  horses, 
carriages,  &c.  in  order  to  bring  up  the  revenue  to  meet 
the  disbursements  required.  This  was  met  by  a  motion 
for  postponement,  and  another  to  reduce  the  military 
establishment,  which  agitated  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
Congress  until  the  4th  of  January,  when  it  was  rejected. 
The  plan  for  redeeming  the  public  debt  failed  also  at  this 
time. 

The  president  availed  himself  of  a  law  passed  in  August 
1790,  authorising  him  to  borrow  twelve  million  of  dollars, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt,  and 
impowered  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  open  loans  for 
that  purpose,  to  meet  such  sums  of  the  foreign  debt,  as 
might  become  due  at  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  Two  loans 
were  opened  accordingly. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  agent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Europe,  in  May  1791,  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
future  loans,  in  payments  to  France,  except  such  sums  ag 
should  be  otherwise  specifically  appropriated.  Certain 
plans  of  the  national  assembly,  for  converting  these  pay- 
ments into  suppUes  for  St.  Domingo,  were  intimated  by  the. 
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French  minister  of  marine,  which  diverted  their  apphca- 
tion  for  a  time.  At  the  same  time  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  drew  into  the  United  States,  such  parts  of  these 
loans  as  were  designed  to  apply  to  the  sinking  fund. 

At  this  eventful  period  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  August  1791,  which  involved 
the  white  population  in  one  general,  and  indiscriminate 
butchery ;  in  which,  neither  age,  nor  sex  were  spared  : 
an  insurrection,  which  grew  out  of  an  act  of  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  which  decreed,  "  that  all  men  in  the 
colony  of  St.  Domingo,  both  whites,  and  men  of  colour, 
were  equal."  In  this  state  of  confusion,  the  secretary 
suffered  a  portion  of  the  instalments  actually  due  to  France, 
to  remain  uj)paid. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia,  entroduc- 
ed  several  resolutions,  requiring  information  from  the 
treasury  upon  this  whole  subject.  These  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  met  these  resolutions  with 
such  a  full  and  ample  statement  as  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  house.  Mr.  Giles  however  was  not  satisfied  ;  but 
introduced  sundry  other  resolutions  upon  the  same  subject, 
tending  pointedly  to  criminate  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, with  a  special  clause,  directing  "  that  a  copy  of  them 
be  transmitted  to  the  president." 

These  resolutions  opened  again  a  torrent  of  debate,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  that  raged  with  unusual  warmth  and 
bitterness  ;  but  they  were  finally  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  Congress 
adjourned — 1793. 

Such  had  become  at  this  time  the  warmth  and  bitterness 
of  party,  and  party  feeling,  that  these  resolutions  were  de- 
signed not  only  to  criminate  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
as  an  ambitious  man,  aiming  at  tyranny  and  usurpation  ; 
but  alfo  to  criminate  the  executive,  as  the  abettor,  and 
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supporter  of  the  measure,  and  accomplice  in  the  plan. 
The  reputation  of  the  secretary  was  not  altogether  in- 
vulnerable ;  but  the  popularity  justly  attached  to  the  pre- 
sident stood  high,  above  the  reach  of  party  calumny,  and 
held  the  balances  with  a  steady  hand. 

At  this  eventful  period  the  French  revolution  had  so  far 
progressed,  as  that  the  national  convention  had  succeeded 
the  national  assembly  ;  brought  the  king  to  the  guillotine, 
and  had  given  full  scope  to  the  reign  of  hberty  and  equal- 
ity in  France. 

Sympathy  had  lit  up  the  fire  in  America,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally, cherished  an  anxious  and  cordial  hope  that  the  liber- 
ties of  America  had  taken  deep  root  in  France,  and  were 
about  to  bless  that  people  with  the  enjoyment  of  rational  lib- 
erty ;  but  the  more  knowing,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
clearly  foresaw,  what  the  experience  of  ages  had  inscribed  in 
letters  of  blood,  that  rational  liberty  could  never  arise  out 
of  such  a  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,  as  the  revolution  of 
France  then  exhibited.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  clearly  foresaw,  that  without  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  feelings  of  the  people  of  America  would  become 
entangled  in  the  vortex  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
new  federal  constitution  be  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
wreck  of  discord,  anarchy,  and  confusion. 

Pending  these  convulsions  of  the  day,  the  electors  of 
United  America  were  again  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair  of 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  nation.  Warm  and  vio- 
lent was  the  strife  of  party,  in  the  nation,  but  the  electors 
were  true  to  their  country,  and  gave  an  unanimous  suf- 
frage for  George  Washington  for  president,  and  a  majority 
for  John  Adams  as  vice-president. 

Great  efforts  had  been,  and  still  continued  to  be  made,  to 
settle  an  accommodation  with  the  Indians  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  appearances  had  now  become  more 
favourable;  but  peace  had  not  yet  been  concluded.     The 
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recruiting  service  progressed,  and  the  president  pursued 
his  preparations  for  war,  if  it  should  become  necessary. 

The  alarming  state  of  things  m  Europe,  arising  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  now  ei  grossed  the  attention  ol  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  minister  at  the  court  of  France,  Mr.  Morris,  felt 
himself  embarrassed  in  his  situation.  The  zeal  of  the 
French  patriots  looked  for,  and  expected  the  same  cordial 
zeal  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  America,  towards  her 
sister  repubUc,  that  France  had  formerly  shewn  on  her 
part  towards  America,  in  her  revolution  ;  but  Mr.  Morris 
saw,  and  the  president  saw  the  danger  that  awaited  Amer- 
ica, if  she  gave  loose'to  her  feelings,  and  embarked  on  this 
tempestuous  sea  of  liberty  ;  a  sea  of  liberty  now  raging 
with  all  the  violence  that  the  unrestrained  passions  of  men 
could  possibly  produce. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  president  repaired  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  on  the  18th,  he  addiessed  to  the  heads 
of  departments,  in  the  government,  {his  cabinet  council,) 
several  important  queries,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  towards  France,  and  requested  their  atten- 
dance at  his  house  to  decide  upon  the  momentous  subject. 
The  cabinet  council  met  at  the  president's  house,  agreea- 
ble to  appointment,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  gave  it 
as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  a  proclamation  ought  to 
issue,  announcing  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards all  belligerent  powers,  and  warning  the  citizens 
thereof,  against  carrying  articles  contraband  of  war,  to 
any,  or  either  of  the  belligerents  ;  and  enjoining  upon 
them,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  a  friend- 
ly nation,  towards  those  at  war. 

The  council  were  also  unanimous,  that  a  minister  ought 
to  be  received  from  France  ;  but  upon  the  terms  on  which 
such  minister  ought  to  be  received,  the  council  were  divid,- 
ed  in  sentiment. 
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The  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  changes  in  the  government  of  France,  had 
not  wrought  any  change  in  the  relations  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States,  and  that  the  minister  ought 
to  be  received  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  treaty. 

The  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  French  government, 
ought  not  to  involve  the  United  States,  absoluteli/  and  un- 
conditionally,  in  such  changes  as  it  may  either  think  proper, 
or  be  constrained  to  make;  and  that  it  was  of  importance 
to  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  absolve  herself 
from  the  obligations  of  such  treaties  as  actually  existed  un- 
der the  monarchy  ;  thus  the  cabinet  was  balanced. 

Upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  convene 
Congress,  the  cabinet  were  unanimous  in  the  negative. 

The  president  next  re  juested  the  council  to  express  their 
opinions  in  writing  upon  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
divided,  with  their  reasons,  and  authorities  at  large  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  directed  the  attorney-general  to  prepare  a 
proclamation,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  approved 
by  the  council,  and  signed  by  the  president,  on  the  22d, 
and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  publication  of  this  proclamation  of  neutrality  open- 
ed a  lield  for  the  display  of  those  passions  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  nation,  which  we  have  heretofore  witnessed 
in  the  national  councils.  All  the  bitterness  of  party  burst 
forth  in  loud  acclamations  against  the  measure.  The  par- 
tizans  of  France  demanded,  that  in  gratitude,  the  United 
States  were  bound  to  make  a  common  cause  with  France  \ 
base,  avaricious,  and  unprincipled  adventurers,  denounced 
the  proclamation  as  an  abridgment  of  that  commerce 
which  they  calculated  to  turn  to  their  advantage,  in  the 
traffic  of  articles  contraband  of  war  ;  and  they  joined  in 
the  party  cl5imour=.     In  this  state  of  things  the  national 
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government  of  France  recalled  from  the  United  States.- 
the  minister  of  the  crown,  and  sent  out  Mr.  Genet,  a 
subtle,  artful,  violent  jacobin. 

Mr.  Genet  arrived  at  Charleston,  (South  Carolina,)  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1793,  and  was  received  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  her  best  citizens,  with  all  that  enthusiasm 
which  the  American  people  had  cherished  for  his  nation, 
since  the  memorable  days  of  York-Town  ;  and  which  was 
ready  to  kindle  into  a  flame  at  the  approach  of  this  diplo- 
matic son  of  liberty  and  equality,  from  the  sister  republic 
of  France. 

All  this  might  have  been  innocent  in  itself ;  but  when 
Mr.  Genet  presumed,  upon  the  strength  of  this,  to  insult 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  assuming  the 
power  of  commissioning  privateers  to  cruise  against  na- 
tions, then  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  sell  their 
prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  consuls  of  France,  even  before  be  had  been  ac- 
credited by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  open- 
ed a  door  of  serious  alarm,  and  produced  a  serious  contro- 
versy. 

On  the  18th,  Mr.  Genet  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  the  same  acclamations 
of  joy  he  bad  witnessed  in  Charleston,  and  when  presented 
to  the  government,  was  received  by  the  president,  with 
expressions  of  sincere,  and  cordial  regard  for  the  French 
people.  Mr.  Genet  highly  approved  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  as  being  favourable  to  the  interest  of  France  ; 
but  the  executive  was  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  French 
Republic. 

The  British  minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  had  laid  before  the 
president  a  statement  of  the  captures  of  British  vessels. 
which  had  been  made  by  the  authorised  privateers  of  Mr. 
Genet,  and  he  called  a  cabinet  council,  to  advise  upon  the 
mode  of  procedure,  lawful  and  expedient  to  be  pursued. 
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Here  again  the  cabinet  were  divided ;  the  secretarj'  of 
state  and  the  attorney-general  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
courts  of  law  were  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  were  disposed  to  favour  the  procedure  :  but  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war,  were  of  opinion, 
that  all  governments  ought  to  be  so  far  respected  as  to  di- 
rect and  controul  all  events  relating  to  peace  or  war,  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Genet  were  an  outrage  upon  the  sovereignty,  as  well  as 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  ;  and  therefore  the 
government  ought  to  cause  restitution  to  be  made. 

The  president  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  addressed 
circular  letters  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  several 
states,  calling  on  them  to  enforce  the  laws  of  neutrality 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  compel  a  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  with  force,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Genet  resetited  this  procedure,  and  remonstrated, 
by  letter,  to  the  president,  with  an  indecorous  warmth. 
Upon  which  the  president  signified  to  Mr.  Genet,  that  it 
was  expected  that  the  armed  vessels  which  had  given 
the  offence,  would  immediately  depart  from  the  port's  of 
the  United  States.  Prosecutions  were  immediately  order- 
ed, and  actually  commenced,  against  such  citizeiis  of  the 
United  States,  as  had  been  engaged  in  this  privateering 
business. 

This  procedure  roused  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Genet, 
and  he  appealed  from  the  government  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  stile  too  indecorous  to  be  perpet- 
uated. 

Mr.  Genet  next  addressed  himself  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  remonstrating  against  the  decisions  of  the  executive, 
and  demanding,  that  those  persons  under  arrest  by  order 
of  tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  be  released,  "as 
acting  under  the  authority  of  France,  and  defending  the 
glorious  cause  of  liberty,  in  common  with  her  children.'*' 
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That  republican  zealot  kindled  a  tire  in  the  United 
States,  that  raged  with  such  violence,  as  shook  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  centre  ;  and  had  for  its  object  to  subvert 
the  influence,  and  popularil)^  of  the  executive,  and  even 
if  necessary,  that  high  department  of  the  government^  and 
prostitute  the  American  governmeni,  and  people,  to  the 
views  of  France.  The  following  extracts  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Genet  to  the  secretary  of  state,  (alluded  to  as  above,) 
will  serve  to  corroborate  these  remarks. 

•'  I  have  this  moment  been  informed,  that  two  oflicers 
in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  France,  citizen  Gideon 
Hentield,  and  John  Singletary,  have  been  arrested  on 
board  the  privateer  of  the  French  Rc[)ublic,  the  Citizen 
Genet,  and  conducted  to  prison.  The  crime  laid  to  their 
charge,  the  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive,  and 
which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state,  is  the  serving  of 
France,  and  defending  with  her  childreji  the  common  glo- 
rious cause  of  liberty,"  iic. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Genet  to  the  American  people, 
through  the  channels  of  the  public  prints,  threw  the  nation 
into  two  great  parties,  the  one  adhered  to  the  government, 
and  the  other  rallied  round  the  minister.  Civic  feasts, 
and  other  puhlic  assemblages  of  the  people,  became  gen- 
eral ;  especially,  at  the  south,  and  in  all  the  large  towns  ; 
at  which  the  ensigns  of  France  and  America  were  displayed 
in  union,  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  and  fraternity,  tri- 
umphantly circulated,  from  head  to  head,  accompanied 
with  toasts,  expressive  of  the  identy  of  the  French,  and 
American  Republics,  and  crowned  with  the  favourite  toast, 
"  Principles,  not  men,^''  in  allusion  to  the  popular  influence' 
of  the  president,  and  as  a  reflection  upon  his  measures  .; 
particularly  the  suppression  of  privateering,  and  the  pro 
claination  of  neutrality.;  often  stiled  the  royal  edict. 
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Thus  was  the  executive,  the  government,  and  the  nation 
Outraged  by  this  enthusiastic  zealot  of  the  French  Re- 
pubhc. 

Pause  reader  and  reflect,  what  would  have  become  the 
fate  of  America  at  t'lis  time,  under  the  old  confederation  5 
or  even  under  the  new,  with  a  weak  executive  ?  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  thus  preserving  the  vine 
he  had  planted. 

At  this  time  certain  societies  sprang  up  in  America, 
bearing  the  political  stamp  of  the  Jacobin  societies  in 
France,  and  assumed  a  dictatorial  stile  in  the  politics  of 
the  nation.  Assurances  from  these  societies  led  Mr.  Genet 
to  believe,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  appeals  to  the 
people,  against  the  government,  the  people  would  finally 
support  him,  and  do  justice  to  France. 

To  pursue  the  overt  acts  of  outrage  against  the  execu- 
tive, as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  government,  by  this 
diplomatic  disciple  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  shew  how 
he  meditated  war  against  Florida  and  Louisiana,  by  raising 
troops  in  Georgia,  and  Kentucky,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  in  defiance  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  existing  treaties,  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  every 
true  American  5  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  dignified 
patience  of  the  president  had  become  exhausted,  he  de- 
manded of  the  French  government,  that  Mr.Genet  should 
be  recalled  ;  and  he  was  recalled.  Mr.  Genet  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Adet,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Monroe  wa? 
aent  out  to  France,  to  succeed  Mr.  Morris  recalled. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia, 
agreeable  to  adjournment ;  notwithstanding  the  yellow 
fever  had  not  wliolly  subsided,*  and  on  the  4th  the  presi- 
dent delivered  his  speech  to  both  houses.     This  speech 

♦This  malignant  disease  had  ras:ed  like  the  plasjue  through  the  autumn 
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gave  a  dignifted,  and  luminous  display  of  the  political  state 
of  the  nation  ;  was  cordially  received,  and  as  cordially 
answered  by  both  houses. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
(agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  passed  in  February 
1791,)  presented  a  luminous  and  dignified  report  upon  the 
commercial  state  of  the  nation,  with  his  views,  and  advice 
thereon,  &c. 

On  the  30th  the  secretary  presented  an  additional  re- 
port, which  was  occasioned  by  certain  regulations  of  a 
commercial  nature  on  the  part  of  France,  towards  the 
West-India  trade,  &;c.  both  of  which  were  highly  accepta- 
ble, and  did  honor  to  the  department;  and  with  this  offi- 
cial act,  the  secretary,  agreeable  to  previous  notice,  resign- 
ed, and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Randoph,  Esq.  January 
1794. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  notice 
ihe  resolutions  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Madison,  upon  this 
report,  nor  tlie  long  and  interesting  discussion  that  followed 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commercial  strife,  the  state  of 
Algiers  began  her  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  captured  eleven  sail  of  her  merchant- 
men. This  when  communicated  to  Congress  by  the 
executive,  led  to  the  following  resolution. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  naval  forjre,  adequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  ypted  States  against  the  Al- 
2:erine  corsairs,  ought  to  be  provided." 

This  bill  opened  again  a  torrent  of  debate,  and  let 
loose  all  the  violence  of  p  a-ty  jealousy,  and  party  strife, 
in  the  sharp  conflict  of  wordy  war. 

The  bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  11  only,  to  au- 
ihorise  the  building  of  six  frigates,  fout  of  44,  and  two  of 
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32  guns  each.  And  received  the  assent  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

At  this  time  the  depredations  of  Great-Britain  became 
so  serious  upon  American  commerce,  under  sanction  of 
her  commercial  decrees,  that  Congress  authorised  the 
president  to  lay  an  embargo,  which  was  accordingly  done  ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  April  following,  the  president  nomina- 
ted Mr.  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  negociate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  court  of  Great- Britam. 

The  recommendation  was  finally  approved,  and  Mr. 
Jay,  agreeable  to  appointment,  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
London,  where  he  negociated  a  commercial  treaty,  agreea- 
ble to  his  instructions. 

Pending  this  negociation  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjust 
the  differences  with  the  hostile  Indians  by  a  treaty,  which 
was  spun  out  through  the  summer  and  into  autumn,  so  far 
as  to  prevent  Gen.  Wayne  from  attempting  any  serious 
operations.  He  accordingly  advanced  to  Greenville,  and 
erected  a  fort  upon  the  ground  where  the  Americans  were 
defeated  in  1791,  and  called  it  Fort  Recovery.  Here  he 
fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

At  the  same  time  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  De- 
troit erected  a  fort  upon  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  50  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  which  gave  great 
excitement,  and  occasioned  sharp  remonstrances  from  the 
American  government. 

Gen.  Wayne  pushed  his  preparations  to  commence  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  early  ;  but  such  were  the  un- 
avoidable delays,  in  furnishing  the  necessary  supphes,  that 
he  could  not  take  the  field  before  midsummer. 

About  the  first  of  August,  Gen.  Wayne  advanced  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  to  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  British  Fort,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Gen.  Scott,  at  the  head  of  eleven  hundred  Kentucky  mi- 
litia. 

Vol.  hi.  51 
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Gen.  Wayne  made  one  more  effort  to  settle  a  peace 
with  the  Indians,  by  inviting  them  to  meet  him  by  a  de- 
putation for  that  purpose,  but  without  effect  ;  and  oa 
the  15th,  Gen.  Wayne  advanced  down  the  Miami,  until  he 
reached  the  rapids  ;  here  his  advance  guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marjor  Price  was  surprised  by  an  Indian  ambus- 
cade. 

Major  Price  advanced  upon  the  enemy  with  trailed  arms, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  roused  him  from  his 
covert.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Wayne  ordered  Capt. 
Campbell,  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  to  charge  home  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  Gen.  Scott  with  his  militia,  to 
turn  their  right ;  all  which  was  executed  so  promptly, 
that  the  enemy  were  instantly  routed,  put  to  flight,  and 
pursued  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fort. 

Gen.  Wayne  checked  the  pursuit,  encamped  upon  the 
Miami,  near  to  the  tield  of  action,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy the  villages,  corn-fields,  &c.  and  even  the  stores  of 
Col.  Mc  Kee,  the  noted  Indian  trader,  from  Canada  ;  all 
which  opened  a  sharp  correspondence  between  General 
Wayne  and  Major  Campbell,  commandant  of  the  fort. 

General  Wayne  returned  by  easy  marches  to  his  former 
station  ;  but  laid  waste  the  Indian  villages,  and  corn-fields, 
to  the  extent  of  50  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
erected  forts  to  secure  the  conquest,  and  keep  the  Indians 
quiet. 

General  Wayne  lost  in  this  action  107  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing;  among  the  former  was  Capt.  Campbeil,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  Lt.  Towles  of  the  infantry, 
brave  officers,  whose  loss  was  greatly  lamented. 

General  Wayne  with  his  brave  oflicers  and  soldiers, 
gained  great  hoi. or.  for  that  prompt  and  energetic  courage 
they  displayed,  both  in  the  action,  and  throughout  the  ex- 
pedition J  and  merited  as  they  received,  the  applause  of 
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♦lie  government,  and  the  nation.     The  treaty  of  Green- 
ville was  the  result  of  this  victorj. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  the  whiskey  boys  in  the  back 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  opposition  to  the  excise  has 
been  noticed,  resisted  the  execution  of  the  excise  law  by 
force  of  arms,  and  a  general  insurrection  took  place. 

When  these  proceedings  reached  the  executive,  he  call- 
ed on  the  judge  of  the  district  to  certify,  "  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  had  been  opposed  by  combinations 
loo  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals." Which  certificate  authorised  the  president  to 
call  out  the  militia  of  the  United  States  to  quell  the  in^ 
surrection. 

The  regular  preliminary  thus  being  settled,  the  presi- 
dent consulted  his  cabinet  council,  together  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  issued  his  proclamation, 
commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  retire  peacea- 
bly to  their  several  abodes,  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  made  a  requisition  upon 
the  state  of  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  for  their  several  quotas  of  militia,  to  raise  an  ar- 
my of  twelve  thousand,  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  warning, 
to  march  into  the  back  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  quell 
the  insurrection. 

In  the  mean  time  the  president  dispatched  an  embassy 
into  these  counties,  consisting  of  the  attorney-general, 
Judge  Yates,  and  Mr.  Ross,  a  senator  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
leceive  the  submissions,  and  grant  amnesty  to  ail  such  as 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  laws. 

Governor  Mifflin  also  issued  a  proclamation,  and  sent 
commissioners  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ment y  but  ail  to  no  effect:  the  insurrection  went  forward^ 
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determined  to   oppose  the   excise   law   to   the  last   ex- 
tremity. 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  embassy,  the  president  issued 
a  second  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  several  quotas  of 
troops  held  in  requisition,  to  assemble  and  redezvous  at 
Bedford,  and  Cumberland,  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Governor  Lee  of  Virginia. 

The  president  reviewed  this  army  by  divisions,  and 
being  pleased  with  its  appearance,  he  left  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  accompany  the  commander  i;  chief,  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  approaching  session 
of  Congress. 

The  insurrection  was  quelled  without  opposition ;  the 
people  returned  to  their  duty,  and  some  of  the  principal 
leaders  fled,  and  made  their  escape.  The  general  sta- 
tioned (General  Morgan,  with  a  small  force,  in  the  heart 
of  the  disaffected  country,  and  disbanded  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  The  insurrection  was  quelled  and  the  laws 
were  respected. 

The  alacrity  and  zeal,  with  which  all  classes  of  citizens, 
at  the  voice  of  the  laws,  turned  out  to  support  the  laws,  was 
highly  honorable  to  the  nation,  and  gratifying  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  more  particularly  so,  when  general  ofKcers 
were  seen  at  the  head  of  single  companies,  and  others  in 
the  ranks  with  their  knapsacks  upon  their  backs,  doing 
the  duty  of  common  soldiers  ;  even  young  Quakers  of  the 
first  families  and  fortunes,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  their  country,  and  marched  to  quell  the  whiskey  boys. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  agreeable 
to  adjournment,  and  on  the  It'lh,  a  quorum  \^'as  formed  to 
receive  the  speech  of  the  president,  in  which  he  applauded 
the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the  officers  and  troops,  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection,  and  justly  animadverted  upon  those  "  seif- 
created  societies  which  had  been  instrumental  in  exciting, 
and  encouraging  the  insurrection,"  Uc 
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On  the  first  of  December  following,  after  due  notice 
givt-ii,  Coloiel  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  of  secretary 
of  tiie  treasury.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Esq.  of  Connecticut  was 
app.-inted  his  successor.  The  talents,  integrity,  and  ex- 
penence  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  all  combined  to  render  him 
hig  -iy  qualiiied  to  succeed  Mr.  Hamilton  in  this  elevated 
station.  On  the  third  of  March  following,  this  important 
session  of  Congress  was  closed. 

0.»  the  28th  of  December,  the  secretary  at  war  announce 
ed  by  letter  to  the  president,  his  resolution  to  retire  from 
office  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  president  accepted 
this  resignation,  and  appointed  Timothy  Pickering,  Esq. 
as  his  successor. 

Mr.  Jay,  agreeable  to  his  appointment  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, June  15th,  1794,  wher'e  he  negociated  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  Great-Britain,  which 
was  sigi  ed  between  Mr.  Jay,  and  Lord  Grenville,  on  the 
19th  oi  November,  and  transmitted  to  America,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  7tii  of  March,  1795. 

On  Monday  the  8th  of  June,  the  vice-president,  with 
the  senate,  met  agreeable  to  notice  from  the  president,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  treaty.  On  the  24th,  after  a 
minute,  and  close  investigation,  that  honorable  body,  by  a 
bare  constitutional  majority,  approved  of  the  treaty,  and 
advised  to  its  ratification. 

1'he  president  took  the  advice  of  the  senate  iito  con- 
sideration, although  he  strongly  balanced  in  favour  of  sign 
ing  the  treaty. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  the  English  prints  announced, 
that  the  order  of  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  for  the  seizure  of 
provisions  bound  to  France,  was  renewed.  This  led  the 
president  to  pause,  and  reflect,  to  learn  its  bearings  uport 
the  American  commerce,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  mind. 
Pending  this  state  of  suspense,  and  deliberation,  the 
president  set  out  for  Mount- Vernon  j  but  his  attention  was 
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arrested  at  Baltimore  (on  his  way)  with  a  warm,  and 
spirited  address  of  the  ci'tizeus  of  Boston  against  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  which  was  soon  followed  by  others  of 
the  same  stamp,  from  other  large  towns,  which  occasioned 
him  to  hasten  back  to  Philadelphia,  to  consult  his  cabinet 
council. 

On  she  I'ith  of  August,  the  president  took  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  gave  his  final  decision  to  the  treaty,  by 
affixing  his  ratification  to  it,  with  an  accompanying  remon- 
strance, against  the  order  of  the  8th  June,  1793.  The 
ratifications  were  exchanged^  and  the  order  revoked. 

.Although  this  treaty  had  given  as  great,  and  general 
excitement  to  the  public  mind  as  any  one  event  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  yet  the  ratification  on  the 
part  of  the  president  proved  very  popular,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  became  remarkably  prosperous,  the 
western  posts  were  given  up  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  and  a  general  peace  was  established  with 
the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians. 

At  this  eventful  crisis,  the  secretary  of  state  resigned 
his  olfice,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Pickering ;  and 
his  oftice  was  filled  by  Mr.  M'Henry. 

The  oflice  of  the  attorney  general  was  also  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bedford,  and  filled  by  Mr  Lee,  a  noted 
attorney  of  Virginia. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  a  treaty  of  amity  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Spain,  that  settled  all  the  contested  points  that  regarded 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  president  met  Congress  at  their  session  in  Novem- 
ber, with  this  remark  in  his  speech — "  I  trust  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself,  while  I  indulge  the  persuasion,  that  I  never 
have  met  you  at  a  period,  when  more  than  at  the  present, 
the  situation  of  our  public  atlairb  has  afforded  just  cause 
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for  mutual  congratulation  ;  and  for  inviting  you  to  join 
with  me  in  profound  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good, 
for  the  numerous,  and  extraordinary  blessings  we  enjoy." 

Mr.  Adet  succeeded  Mr.  Fauchet  in  the  summer,  and  in 
December  he  announced  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
executive.  On  the  first  of  January,  1796,  he  presented 
to  the  executive  the  colours  of  France,  accompanied  with 
a  letter  highly  expressive  of  national  fraternity,  which 
was  laid  before  Congress,  and  the  colours,  deposited  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  accompanied 
with  an  eloquent  address  to  the  Congress.  I  pass  over 
those  violent  conflicts  of  party  in  the  house,  upon  the  re- 
solutions to  provide  means  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect; the  means  were  finally  provided,  the  treaty  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  nation  flourished  under  it,  be- 
yotid  all  former  example. 

The  president  having  thus  surmounted  all  opposition, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic,  upon 
tlie  broad  basis  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,  he 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  benevolent  act  of  negoci- 
atiiig  with  the  king  of  England,  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  liberation  of  his  beloved  friend,  the  Marquis 
La  Fayette,  from  the  prison  of  Olmutz. 

The  president  having  learnt  that  France  meditated  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  by  way  of  depredations 
upon  her  West-India  commerce,  recalled  Mr.  Monroe 
from  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  sent  out  Mr.  Pinckney  in 
his  place.  He  next  announced  his  resolution  to  retire  to 
the  walks  of  private  life,  at  the  close  of  this  term,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  American  people  his  valedictory  address.  I 
regret  extremely  that. the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  insert  this  address,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  worth  ;  but  for  the  extensive  good  it  will  do 
to  every  true  American,  who  reads  it  with  candid  atten- 
tion. 
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I  shall  pass  over  the  gross  intrigues  that  accompanied 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  President  Washington,  and 
say,  that  the  electors  gave  a  majority  of  suffrages  for  John 
Adams,  as  president,  and  Thomas  Jeflferson  as  vice-presi- 
dent ;  and  President  Washington  retired  to  Mount-Vernon, 
under  the  benedictions  of  his  country,  there  to  enjoy,  once 
more,  the  sweets  of  private,  as  well  as  domestic  life. 

Here  President  Washington,  high  raised  on  the  summit  of 
the  temple  of  immortal  fame,  looked  down  with  calmness, 
and  composure,  upon  the  strife  of  conflicting  party,  and  like 
the  guardian  angel  of,America,  offered  to  Heaven  his  fer- 
vent supphcations  for  his  distracted  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

^£-  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT   ADAMS 1797. 

Mr.  Adaiws'  administration  was  met  at  the  thres^  oM. 
by  the  open  indignity  on  the  part  of  France,  in  her  refus- 
ing to  accept  3Ir.  Pinckney,  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Monroe. 
This  refusal  roused  the  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he 
immediately  nominated  two  others,  who  were  sent  out  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  if  possible,  to  settle  a  trea- 
ty of  accommodation  with  the  Directory.  This  effort  also 
failed,  and  Mr.  Adams  declared  "  that  he  would  make  no 
further  overtures,  until  assured,  that  his  envoys  would  be 
received  in  character  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great,  and 
independent  nation." 

This  insult  offered  to  the  American  government,  was 
followed  by  outrage,  and  depredations  upon  her  com- 
merce, by  the  citizens  of  France ;  all  which  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people,  and  they  expressed 
their  feelings  by  this  memorable  sentiment — "  Millions 
for  defence  ;  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Under  the  impression  of  this  sentiment,  the  government 
proceeded  to  raise,  and  equip  a  regular  provisional  army 
of  12,000  men,  and  President  Washington,  agreeable  to  ap- 
pointment, accepted  the  command — 1798. 

The  American  frigates  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
make  reprisals  upon  the  commerce  of  France,  which  cruiz- 
ed with  such  success,  that  the  French  government  express- 
ed to  the  American  government,  through  Mr.  Vans  Mur- 
ray, minister  at  the  Hague,  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  nations  might  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Adams  met  this  overture  promptly,  and  sent  Mr. 
Davie,*  and  Mr.  Ellsworth!  to  join  Mr.  Murray  at  Paris, 
and  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace.     Their  mission  proved 

*  Governor  of  yirerini?-  ^  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  State?. 
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successful,  snd  peace  was  again  restored  between  the  two 
nations— 1799. 

Although  the  conflicting  interests  and  passions  of  party- 
still  continued  to  perplex  the  government,  and  distract 
the  nation  ;  }et  the  commerce,  agriculture,  ai.d  arts  of 
America  flourished  beyond  all  former  example,  through  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

MR.  Jefferson's  administration — 1801. 

In  March  1801,  Mr.  Jeflferson,  agreeable  to  the  consti- 
tution, was  regularly  inducted  into  the  ofiice  of  president, 
and  Mr.  Burr  was  chosen  vice-president. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion, took  a  bold  stand,  and  commenced  a  system  of  opera- 
tions hostile  to  the  whole  system  of  the  admit, istratiou  of  Pre- 
sident Washington,  and  direct'y  calculated  to  subvei  l  it  in  all 
its  fundamental  principles.  To  effect  this  he  maJe  a  gene- 
ral cliange  of  the  oflicers  of  government,  in  the  several  de- 
partments 5*  commenced,  and  carried  on  a  regular  attack 
upon  the  army,  the  navy,  the  bank,  the  internal  revenue, 
&,c.  and  introduced  a  new  order  of  things. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
,Clinton  vice-president,  and  the  same  system  of  measures 
were  continued. 

During  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration, 
the  French  consul  was  triumphing  over  all  the  powers  in 
the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
term,  he  continued  his  triumphs,  as  Emperor  of  France, 
and  King  of  Italy,  and  threatened  England  with  an  alarm- 
ing invasion. 

The  distressed,  the  wretched  state  of  Europe,  distract- 
ed the  commerce  of  America,  and  involved  the  govern- 
ment in  a  lab}rii!th  of  difficulties  ;  all  which  inflamed  the 

*  See  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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feelings,  and  passions  of  party  in  America,  which  distract- 
ed the  government,  and  the  nation. 

The  French  emperor  issued  his  Berlin,  Milan,  and  Bay- 
onne  decrees,  and  Great  Britain  issued  her  orders  in 
council ;  all  which  struck  at  the  fundamental  principles  and 
interest  of  neutral  commerce,  and  opened  in  Congress 
fresh,  and  terrible  conflicts  of  wordy  war,  and  arrayed  the 
goose-quill  of  party  in  the  desperate  strife,  throughout  the 
nation. 

To  crown  this  mad  career  of  politics,  Col.  Burr  assem- 
bled a  small  force,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  expedition  against  New-Orleans,  Mexico  ;  or 
to  form  a  settlement  on  his  Washita  lands,  or  the  Lord 
knows  what,  (see  Burr's  Trial,)  all  which  threw  the  nation 
into  a  high  state  of  alarm,  and  brought  Col.  Burr  before  the 
circuit  court  at  Richmond,  where  he  was  tried  in  due  form, 
and  acquitted — 1807. 

Although  much  breath  was  wantonly  spent,  and  much 
ink  shed,  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  party,  through  this  long 
administration,  fortunately  no  blood  was  spilt,  except  in 
the  deafti  of  Col.  Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Col.  Burr,  July  11th,  1804. 

Mrl  Jefferson  declined  a  re-election,  and  Mr.  Madison 
was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Clinton  re  elected  vice- 
president  March,  1809. 

Mr.  Madison  commenced  his  administration  at  a  most 
eventful  era  ;  when  the  French  Empire  had  subverted  al- 
most every  throne  in  Europe,  and  then  shook  to  its  centre 
the  Republic  of  America. 

The  insults,  and  injuries,  the  American  ilag  was  then 
suffering,  from  the  decrees  of  France,  and  orders  in  coun- 
cil of  England,  had  kindled  a  spirit  of  indignation  in  Con- 
gress, that  breathed  a  spirit  of  war,  sometimes  against  one 
of  those  powers,  and  sometijnes  against  the  tnher,  and 
often  against  both,  which  continued  to  distract  the  govern- 
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ment  and  the  nation,  down  to  the  year  1812,  when  the  em- 
peror ofFrarxe  commenced  his  career  of  conquest  into 
Russia  ;  the  president  then  declared  war  against  England, 
and  commenced  a  system  of  operations  against  Canada. 

Gen.  Hull  advanced  into  Upper-Canada  from  Detroit 
at  the  head  of  about  2000  men,  and  fired  off  his  proclama- 
tion, with  full  expectations  that  the  people  would  rally 
round  his  standard,  and  make  a  common  cause  with  the 
United  States  against  Lower-Canada  :  but  to  his  great 
disappointment,  and  mortification,  he  was  met  by  Gen. 
B»ock  at  the  head  of  a  superior  British  force,  and  constrain- 
ed to  make  a  hasty  retrograde  movement  back  to  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  August  8th. 

Gen.  Brock  pursued  Gen.  Hull  to  the  walls  of  Detroit, 
after  having  gained  a  signal  victory  at  the  river  Raisin  ; 
another  at  Brownstown,  and  at  Maguaga,  August  9th.  On 
the  16th,  Gen.  Brock  summoned  the  fortress  of  Detroit  in 
due  form,  and  on  the  16th,  it  was  surrendered  without 
further  resistance,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  prisoners 
of  war. 

Pending  these  movements  on  the  land,  the  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  prepared  to  retrieve  the  honor  of 
their  country,  by  their  gallant  exploits  on  the  water. 

Commodore  Rodgers  put  to  sea  in  the  President,  with  a 
small  squadron,  early  in  June,  to  cruise  on  the  West-lndra 
station.  He  fell  in  with  and  attempted  to  engage  the 
Belvidera  Frigate  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
severe  wound,  and  to  loose  at  the  same  time  nineteen  men 
in  the  chase,  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  guns. 

Commodore  Rodgers  next  crossed  over  on  to  the  Euro- 
pean coast,  where  he  cruized  with  success  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Boston. 

Capt.  Porter  in  the  Essex,  and  Capt.  Hull  of  the  Con 
stitution,  put  to  sea  about  the  same  time  :  on  the  19th  ol 
September,  the  Constitution  fell  in  with  the  Guerriere, 
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Capt.  Dacres  ;  an  action  commenced  with  desperate  val- 
our, and  in  15  minutes  the  Guerriere  struck  her  colours,  a 
complete  wreck,  with  the  loss  of  15  killed  and  GO  wound- 
ed. The  Constitution  lost  7  killed  and  7  wounded.  Capt. 
Hull  burnt  the  prize  at  sea,  and  continued  his  cruise  with 
success  until  the  22d  of  September,  when  he  returned  to 
port. 

Capt.  Porter  pursued  his  course,  and  cut  out  a  brig  from 
a  convoy,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  took  out  of  her  14,000 
dollars  in  cash,  and  130  soldiers.  He  next  fell  in  with 
and  captured  the  sloop  of  war  Alert,  in  8  minutes,  and  then 
continued  his  course. 

Commodore  Rodgers  put  to  sea  again  in  October,  with 
his  little  squadron,  and  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Swal- 
low Packet,  with  200,000  dollars  in  specie  on  board  ;  the 
squadron  returned  to  New-York  after  a  successful  cruise. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Capt.  Jones  in  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  16  guns,  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured his  Britanic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  FroHc,  of  18  guns, 
Capt.  Wingates,  after  a  sharp  and  desperate  action  of  43 
minutes.  The  Frolic  lost  30  killed  and  50  wounded  ;  the 
Wasp  5  killed  and  5  wounded. 

Commodore  Decatur  put  to  sea  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  25th  of  October,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
Macedonian,  J.  S.  Carden  master,  after  an  action  of  one 
kour  and  30  minutes.  The  Macedonian  lost  36  killed,  and 
68  wounded  ;  the  United  States  5  killed,  and  7  wound- 
ed. 

His  Britanic  Majesty's  ship  Pcictiers,  of  74  guns,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  the  Wasp,  and  her  prize  soon  after  the 
action. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  the  United  States  frigate 
Constitution,  of  44  guns.  Commodore  Bainbridge,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  his  Britanic  Majesty's  frigate  Java,  34 
guns,  Capt,    Lambert,  after  an  action  of  fifty  minnte=. 
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The  Java  lost  69  killed,  and  101  wounded  ;  the  Constitu- 
tion lost  9  killed,  and  25  wounded. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  operations  of  autumn, 
against  Canada,  1812,  the  Americans  surprised  and  took 
two  valuable  fur  ships  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  brought  off 
one  valued  at  100,000  dohars.  This  successful  enterprise 
kindled  fresh  ardor  in  the  breasts  of  the  American  troops, 
and  they  pressed  General  Van  Renssellaer  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  The  general  gratified  their  wishes, 
and  on  the  12th  of  October,  crossed  over  the  lake  at  the 
head  of  about  2000  men,  and  effected  a  landing  upon  the 
Canada  shore.  General  Van  Renssellaer  was  severely 
wounded  at  his  tirst  landing  ;  but  kept  the  field  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  troops,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Colonel  Scott 
with  his  artillery,  and  the  British  retired  before  the  vic- 
tors. To  support  the  assailants,  the  troops  of  Buffaloe  and 
Lewistown,  were  put  in  motion,  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
over  and  secure  whatever  conquests  might  be  won. 

Pending  these  operations,  General  Brock  advanced 
with  a  strong  reinlbrcement  of  regulars  and  Indians,  and 
the  combat  became  fierce  and  bloody  ;  but  the  British 
recoiled.  Stung  with  mortification  at  his  disappointment, 
General  Brock  again  rallied  his  troops  to  the  charge  ;  but 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  and 
his  troops  again  recoiled.  At  this  eventful  moment,  when 
the  American  troops  were  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  anxiously  expecting  the  volunteers  to  cross 
over  and  secure  the  victory  they  had  gained,  such  was 
the  delay  that  the  general  crossed  over  in  person  to  lead 
on  the  reserve  ;  but  to  his  inexpressible  mortification,  and 
chagrin  they  refused  to  follow,  upon  cohstitutional  grounds. 

Pending  this  parley,  the  Brrtish  again  returned  to  the 
cdmbat,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  brave  Gen.  Brock, 
and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  the  day.  The  conflict 
was  renewed,  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that  the  Ame- 
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ricans  were  overpowered  ;  about  sixty  were  killed,  one 
hundred  wousded,  and  one  thousand  taken  prisoners. 
Had  the  vokmteers  followed  their  general,  the  victory  of 
tiie  day  would  most  probably  have  been  complete,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  ensuing  campaign  most  probably 
changed. 

General  Van  Renssellaer  soon  after  retired  from  the 
command,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Smyth. 

General  Smjth  reconnoitered  the  field  of  action,  and 
made  great  preparations  to  cross  over  and  renew  the  com- 
bat, on  the  shores  of  Canada  ;  accordingly  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  for  volunteers  to  join  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  actually  assembled  his  troops  upon  a  certain 
day,  (November  28th,)  to  embark  for  the  expedition 
against  the  enemy  ;  but  when  the  van  of  the  American 
army  had  crossed  over  and  found  the  enemy  in  readiness 
to  receive  them,  they  retired  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries, 
and  returned,  leaving  a  detachment  of  about  thirty  men, 
who  had  effected  a  landing,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  officers  and 
troops  generally,  at  this  dastardly  failure,  that  General 
Smyth  was  constrained  to  renew  the  attempt  ;  and  on  the 
4lh  of  December,  the  troops  were  again  embarked,  and 
General  Porter,  of  the  New-York  volunteers,  took  the 
command  of  the  van.  In  this  state  of  anxious  suspense, 
when  all  hearts  were  alive  to  the  object  before  them,  the 
general  announced  liis  interttions  of  abandoning  the  en- 
terprise for  the  season,  and  the  troops  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

Such  was  the  mortification,  and  resentment  of  the  army, 
that  Genera!  Smyth  thought  it  necessary  to  challenge  Gen. 
Porter,  to  vindicate  his  courage,  and  then  withdrew  from 
the  command. 

Pending  these  operations,  the  pride  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky was  deeply   wounded ;  they   roused  to  the  contest. 
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as  volunteers,  and  rallied  round  the  standard  of  General 
Harrison,  in  such  numbers,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
dismiss  several  whole  regiments,  as  supernumeraries. 

General  Harrison  took  the  command  of  these  volunteers 
in  September,  and  sent  several  detachments  into  the  Indian 
country,  to  relieve  the  posts  that  were  in  danger  from  sa- 
vage war,  and  desperate  attacks  ;  particularly  F'ort  Harri- 
son, upon  the  Wabash,  which  Captain  Taylor  was  then 
defending  with  desperate  valour. 

In  these  expeditions.  Gens.  Hopkins  and  Tupper,  and 
Cols.  Campbell  and  Rassell,  distinguished  themselves  in 
giving  security  to  the  forts,  and  the  frontier  generally. 

Pending  these  operations,  Gen.  Winchester  detached  a 
strong  party  from  Fort  Winchester,  to  give  assistance  to 
the  village  of  Frenchtown,  upon  the  river  Raisin.  This 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Lewis,  consisting 
of  about  500  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  regulars,  reached, 
the  Raisin  on  the  18th  of  January,  1813,  and  by  a  bold 
movement  attacked,  routed  and  dispersed  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Harrison  having  arrived  with  his  volunteers  at  this 
time,  at  Fort  Winchester,  sent  forward  Gen.  Winchester 
at  the  head  of  200  men  to  support  his  detachment,  and 
take  the  command  ;  he  arrived  safe,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  contiguous  to  the  fortified  encampment  of  Col.  Lew- 
is ;  but  the  enemy  had  collected  his  routed  forces,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  he  commenced  a  desperate  attack  upon  General  Win- 
chester, in  his  unfortified  camp,  and  cut  off  the  whole 
party,  together  with  the  general  and  Colonel  Lewis. 
This  opened  the  way  for  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  for- 
tified camp,  and  a  firm  resistance  commenced,  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  a  parley  ensued,  and  the  enemy 
attempted  to  gain  by  stratagem  what  he  despaired  of  gain- 
ing by  force.  He  proffered  an  honorable  protection,  if 
the  party  would  surrender  prisoners  of  war  :  but  threaten- 
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ed  savage  vengeance  in  case  they  persisted  in  their  de- 
fence :  his  arts  prevailed  ;  the  whole  detachment  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Here  opened  the  second  volume  of  the  massacre  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  (upon  Lake  George,)  in  the  old  French 
war.  Genaral  Proctor  violated  his  engagements  ;  gave 
up  the  prisoners  to  an  indiscriminate  savage  massacre,  as 
well  as  cruel  savage  tortures  ;  and  the  wounded  were  con- 
sumed, the  next  day,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  in  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  village. 

To  attempt  to  paint  the  horrors  of  this  whole  scene, 
would  exceed  the  powers  of  my  pen ;  language  would 
shrink  from  the  task;  humanity  stand  appalled  at  the 
recital ;  and  even  Britannia  herself  would  blush  at  the 
deed. 

General  Harrison,  upon  thefirst  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
and  massacre  on  the  Raisin,  constructed  hastily  a  stockade 
upon  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  for  the  protection  of  his 
troops,  which  he  called  Fort  Meigs.  General  Proctor 
followed  up  his  victory  ;  advanced  to  meet  General  Har- 
risou,  and  invested  him  in  Fort  Meigs.  General  Proctor 
commenced  his  attack  upon  this  fort  with  desperate  fury, 
which  continued  for  several  days  ;  but  General  Clay  and 
Colonel  Dudley  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  regulars,  and  volunteers  ;  the  lat- 
ter engaged  the  enenay,  supported  by  a  sortie  from  the  fort, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field ;  but  fell  into  an  ambush, 
in  his  unguarded  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  suifered  se- 
verely in  the  loss  of  his  whole  party. 

General  Clay,  in  co-operation  with  the  garrison,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  siege,  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  and 
thus  Fort  Meigs  was  relieved,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
da^s. 
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These  gloomy  and  distressing  scenes  of  the  forest,  served 
as  so  many  shades  to  the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  American  flag  continued  to  wave  victorious. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1813,  Captain  Lawrence  in 
the  Hornet  of  16  guns,  fell  in  with,  and  captured  his  Bri- 
tanic  Majesty's  brig  Peacock,  of  18  guns,  after  an  action 
of  15  minutes.  The  Peacock  went  down  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  with  her  brave  Captain  Peake,  and  the  rest  of 
her  killed;  but  the  33  wounded  were  all  saved.  The 
Hornet  had  one  killed,  four  wounded,  and  lost  three  sunk 
jn  the  prize. 

la  April,  Capt.  Lawrence  returned  to  port,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeak,  then  lying  at 
Boston,  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  many  of  her  crew  had 
been  discharged.  When  the  Chesapeak  was  ready  for  sea, 
the  British  frigate  Shannon,  with  the  Tenedos,  appeared 
off  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  invited  the  Chesapeak  to 
the  contest ;  Capt.  Lawrence  promptly  obeyed  the  invi- 
tation; completed  the  compliment  of  his  crew,  by  vol- 
unteers, and  put  to  sea,  June  1st.  The  Shannon  manoeu- 
vcred  for  the  combat,  and  the  ships  were  soon  in  action, 
and  along  side ;  a  short  and  desperate  conflict  ensued  ;  Capt. 
Lawrence  was  wounded  early  in  the  action  ;  but  kept  his 
station,  until  the  fatal  ball  pierced  his  body,  and  he  was 
carried  below,  when  he  exclaimed — "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship."  Capt.  Broke  seized  this  eventful  moment ;  board- 
ed the  Chesapeak,  and  carried  her,  after  a  sharp  and  des- 
perate conflict,  in  which  all  her  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;  and  seventy  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  eighty 
wounded. 

The  Shannon  had  twenty-three  killed  and  lifty-six  wound- 
ed. The  Shannon  saiied  for  Halifax  with  her  prize,  where 
Capt  Lawrence  and  Lt.  Ludlow  wer^^  honourably  interred , 
with  the  honors  of  war. 
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About  the  same  time  the  United  States'  frigate  Argus, 
Capt.  Allen,  sailed  for  France  with  the  American  ministet. 
and  from  thence  on  a  cruize  in  the  British  Channel,  where 
her  successes  led  the  British  government  to  dispatch  seve- 
ral frigates  to  check  her  depredations.  The  Argus  fell  in 
with  one  of  these  frigates,  (the  Pelican,)  and  after  a  sharp 
and  desperate  action  of  47  minutes,  was  taken  and  carried 
into  port.  Capt.  Allen  fell  at  the  first  broad-side  ;  his 
lieutenant  soon  after,  and  his  wheel  being  shot  away,  the 
ship  became  a  wreck,  yet  she  maintained  a  brave  and  ob- 
stinate conflict  until  all  resistance  became  ineffectual ;  then 
surrendered. 

The  loss  upon  both  sides  w^as  nearly  equal. 

About  this  time  Commodore  Porter  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
and  commenced  a  most  successful  cruize  upon  the  British 
commerce  in  the  great  Pacific,  captured  several  armed  ves- 
sels, and  destroyed  the  British  whale  fishery  in  those  seas. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  skirmishing  commenced 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  with  various  success  ;  the  Creek  and 
Choctaw  Indians  began  their  depredations  with  success  ; 
and  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  blockaded 
the  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  United  States'  brig  Enter- 
prize  of  16  guns,  Capt.  Burrows,  fell  in  with  and  captured 
his  Britanic  Majesty's  brig  Boxer  of  18  guns,  Capt.  Blythe, 
after  an  action  of  45  minutes ;  the  Enterprize  lost  9  ;  the 
Boxer  45  ;  both  captains  fell  in  the  action. 

On  the  26th,  Commodore  Rodgers  arrived  in  port  after 
a  long  cruize,  in  which  he  explored  the  Atlantic,  circum- 
navigated the  British  Isles,  and  had  but  one  conflict,  in 
which  he  captured  the  Highflyer,  off  the  American  coast, 
being  one  of  the  tenders  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren's  fleet. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue 
this  brilliant  scene  of  naval  war,  and  shew  in  detail  the 
capture   of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  frigates  Cyane  and  Le- 
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vant,  by  the  United  States'  frigate  Constitution,  in  a  despe- 
rate action  ;  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  frigate  Penguui,  of 
32  guns,  by  the  Hornet;  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  brig 
Epervier,  of  18  guns,  by  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war 
Peacock;  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Reindeer, 
by  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war  Wasp  ;  or  of  his  Bri- 
tanic Majesty's  brigs  Lettice  and  Bon  Accord,  and  sloop  of 
war  Avon,  by  the  Wasp;  the  last  of  which  sunk  in  the  ac- 
tion. 

These  captures  were  the  result  of  close  actions,  in  sharp 
and  desperate  conflicts  ;  many  of  these  prizes  were  strip- 
ped of  every  spar,  and  several  so  cut  to  pieces  as  to  be- 
come unmanageable,  and  were  burnt  at  sea  ;  others  sunk 
in  the  action,  or  immediately  after. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  CANADA. 

General  Dearborne,  who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Smyth  in 
the  command,  commenced  operations  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  to  carry  the  war  into  Canada.  He 
accordingly  detached  Gen.  Pike  with  2000  men,  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  town  of  York,  and  seize  on  the  naval  and 
mihtary  stores,  as  well  as  the  vessels  then  on  the  stocks. 

Gen.  Pike  embarked  his  troops  on  the  25th  of  April, 
crossed  over  the  lake,  and  executed  his  commission  prompt- 
ly. When  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  several  re- 
doubts, and  Gen.  Pike  had  halted  his  troops  to  give  them  a 
moment's  repose,  he  was  astoflished  by  the  explosion  of  a 
terrible  magazine,  which  overwhelmed  his  troops  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  timber,  &c.  and  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  200  men.  Tiie  fire  of  the  soldiers  soon  recovered 
this  surprise,  and  they  rallied  again  to  the  charge  under  the 
tune  of  Yankee-Doodle,  and  their  brave  general  aninsated 
their  courage,  as  he  lay  expiring  under  a  severe  contusion 
from  the  awful  explosion,  with  a  charge  to  his  brave  troops 
"to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general." 

Colonel  Pease  led  on  the  troops  to  the  conquest  of  York 
without  further  opposition,  and  the  town  surrendered  by 
capitulation. 

It  is  recorded  of  York,  "  that  a  human  scull  was  found  in 
the  hall  of  the  assembly,  placed  over  the  mace  of  the  speak- 
£r." 

General  Dearborne  did  not  attempt  to  hold  possession  of 
York  ;  but  when  he  had  secured  the  stores  and  prisoners, 
he  abandoned  the  place. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  the  general  embarked  his  army  ou 
board  his  transports,  and  proceeded  against  the  British 
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forts  on  the  Niagara,  under  cover  of  CoKimodore  Chaun- 
cej's  fleet. 

General  Lewis  took  the  command  during  the  illness  of 
Gen.  Dearborne,  and  led  on  the  troops  to  victory  and 
conquest ;  all  the  British  posts  were  carried,  and  more 
than  500  Canada  militia  surrendered  prisoners  of  war; 
with  the  loss  of  about  39  Americans  killed,  and  1 1 1  wound- 
ed. The  next  day  the  British  blew  up,  and  destroyed 
Fort  Erie,  and  all  remaining  fortifications,  and  retired  to 
the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  with  1300  men. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Gens.  Chandler  and  Winder  were 
detached  with  a  force  of  about  2600,  men  to  destroy  this 
British  force,  and  they  advanced  to  Stoney  Creek  to  pre- 
pare for  the  attack.  The  enemy  anticipated  their  views, 
and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Americans  in 
dead  of  night  ;  great  confusion  ensued,  the  combatants 
commixed  and  fought  hand  to  hand  :  the  two  generals  were 
taken  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and  carried  off  by  the 
enemy,  who  hastily  retired,  and  secured  his  retreat.  The 
loss  of  the  generals  disconcerted  the  Americans,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  enterprise  failed. 

Pending  these  operations.  Commodore  Yeo  appeared 
with  his  squadron  before  Sackets'  Harbour,  and  landed 
about  1200  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost.  The  place  was  in  a  defenceless  situation,  and 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  conquest  ;  but  General  Brown 
rallied  the  militia,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  such  fu- 
ry, as  put  him  to  flight,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  retire  into  Canada.  Such  was  the  panic 
excited  upon  this  invasion,  that  the  Americans  destroyed 
by  fire  a  great  quantity  of  public  stores,  even  when  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

These  successes  led  the  Six  Nations  to  join  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war. 
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General  Lewis  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  upoa 
the  resignation  of  Gen.  Dearborne,  detached  Col.  Borst- 
ler  with  five  hundred  men  to  dislodge  a  party  of  British, 
at  la  Louvre  house  (so  called  ;)  but  unfortunately  he  fell 
into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  and  was  taken  with  his  whole 
party. 

General  Proctor  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  surpirze 
the  American  Forts  Meigs  on  the  Miami,  and  Stephenson, 
on  the  Sandusky  ;  both  which  failed,  and  at  the  latter  the 
enemy  met  with  signal  defeat  and  disgrace. 

The  general  movements  for  the  reduction  of  Canada 
were  now  defeated  ;  the  fleets  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
were  now  about  equal,  and  prepared  for  action.  The 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Harrison  moved  towards  De- 
troit, and  an  action  commenced  on  Lake  Erie,  between 
the  American  fleet  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Perry,  and  the  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Barclay,  September  10th,  1813. 

The  fleets  were  equal ;  Commodore  Barclay,  an  old 
and  experienced  officer,  in  the  school  of  Nelson,  had  seen 
much  service.  Commodore  Perry  a  young  officer,  and 
without  experience. 

The  conflict  commenced;  the  action  became  general, 
and  desperate  ;  Commodore  Perry's  ship  being  disabled, 
he  changed  his  flag  on  board  another  ship,  in  an  open  boat, 
in  tlie  heat  of  the  action,  and  at  once  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  both  were 
closely  engaged.  The  action  was  short  and  desperate, 
and  the  carnage  terrible.  The  whole  British  squadron 
surrendered  to  Commodore  Perry  ;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  sloop,  and  one  schooner  were  the  trophies  of  this 
victory. 

The  British  immediately  evacuated  Detroit  and  retired 
to  Maiden,  and  General  Harrison  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session, September  28th,  and  pursued  into  Canada.     Thf 
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illustrious  Fevry  joined  him,  and  became  his  companion  ii* 
arms. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  General  Harrison  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  General  Proctor,  and  captured  or  de- 
stroyed his  whole  army. 

Commodore  Chauncey  at  the  same  time,  took  and  de- 
stroyed seven  of  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  overtures  for  peace  arrived 
from  England,  and  at  the  same  time  General  Wilkinson 
took  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  and  moved  his 
whole  force  to  Sackets'  Harbour,  and  from  thence  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ogdensburg,  where  he  appointed  an 
interview  with  General  Hampton,  at  St.  Regis;  but  this 
failed. 

Pending  these  movements  General  M'Clure  evacuated 
Fort  George  ;  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Newark,  and  re- 
tired out  of  Canada. 

General  Harrison  had  followed  up  his  victory,  and  in 
proceeding  down  to  join  General  Wilkinson,  had  left  the 
whole  Niagra  frontier  exposed  to  the  enemy.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  ;  crossed  over  and  destroyed  the  village 
of  Buffaloe,  with  several  others,  to  revenge  the  destruction 
of  Newark  ;  took  Fort  Niagara,  and  put  the  garrison  to 
the  sword. 

These  movements  closed  the  campaign  of  the  north, 
and  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters. 

At  this  time  General  Jackson  took  vengeance  on  the 
Creek  Indians,  for  their  predatory  ravages. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1813,  a  British  squadron  entered 
the  Delaware  Bay,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Beres- 
ford,  and  commenced  their  depredations  on  the  American 
sea-board.  First  upon  Lewistown,  where  they  did  much 
damagt;  ;  they  next  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeak,  where 
they  committed  the  most  savage  d  predations,  and  con- 
flagrations. Frenchtown.  Havre-De-Grace,  Fredericktown, 
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Geoii^etown,  and  Norfolk  all  felt  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
marauders,  and  several  of  these  places  were  wholly  destoy- 
ed.  Admiral  Cockburn  joined  Admiral  Beresford,  and 
took  the  lead  in  this  savage  war. 

Admiral  Warren  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Craney  Island.  The  next  day,  (June  25th,)  the  enemy 
made  a  descent  upon  the  town  of  Hampton,  and  gave  it 
up  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  licentiousness,  and  brutality; 
such  brutality  as  was  never  alleged  against  a  savage,  and 
such  as  would  make  a  savage  blush. 

Pending  these  operations,  three  American  frigates  which 
had  been  blockaded  in  the  port  of  New- York,  made  their  es- 
cape through  the  Sound,  and  were  chased  into  the  port  of 
New-London,  where  they  were  blockaded  through  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Commodore  Hardy  at- 
tempted to  bombard  Stonington  ;  but  the  borough  was 
so  valiantly  defended  that  they  sulTered  very  little  dam- 
age. 

The  enemy  attempted  his  ravages  upon  the  coast  about 
the  river  Penobscot,  and  took  a  formal  possession,  with  a 
strong  force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  frigate  John 
Adams  was  burnt  by  her  own  crew  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  operations  recommenced  upon  the 
northern  frontier  .  General  Izard  had  now  succeeded  Gens. 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton  ;  and  General  Brown  took  the 
command  of  the  Niagara  station.  On  the  3d  of  July  he 
commenced  operations  by  crossing  over  and  surprising 
Fort  Erie,  which  fell  an  easy  conquest,  and  the  next  day 
he  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Chippewa,  where  he  engaged 
the  main  British  army,  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  The 
Americans  lost  60  killed,  and  248  wounded.  The  British 
lost  133  killed,  and  320  wounded.  This  victory  gave 
great   eclat  to  the  American  arms,  and  diffused  a  general 
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joy  througbotit  the  nation.  General  Brown  returned  to 
Queeiistown,  and  from  thence  to  the  plains  of  Chippewa 
to  await  the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  under  General  Drummond. 

General  Brown  again  met  the  enemy  near  Queenstown, 
and  a  terrible  action  ensued,  which  continued  with  various 
success,  and  desperate  valour,  until  midnight,  when  the 
Americans  carried  the  field;  but  such  were  the  losses  sus- 
tained tliat  the  army  retired  the  next  day  to  Fort  Erie, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ripley.  Generals  Brown 
and  Scott  having  been  both  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  action  was  860  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  American  loss  about  the  same.  The 
whole  force  engaged  was  about  4000  British,  and  3000 
Americans.  Few  actions  have  been  recorded  more  bloody 
than  this  for  its  numbers  engaged. 

General  Drummond  advanced,  and  invested  the  Amer- 
icans in  Fort  Erie  ;  but  finding  an  obstinate  resistance,  he 
attempted  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust. 

Here  the  scenes  of  Chippewa  and  Queenstown  were 
renewed,  and  a  desperate  contlict  ensued.  The  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

Genera!  Brown  had  now  recovered  of  his  wounds  and 
resumed  the  command,  (September  2d.)  Gen.  Drum- 
mond continued  his  operations  before  Erie,  strengthened 
his  works,  and  pushed  the  siege  with  vigour.  General 
Brown  strengthened  his  works,  and  was  equally  active  in 
his  defence. 

On  the  17th  General  Brown  executed  a  gallant  sortie, 
by  performing  a  circuitous  march,  and  surpnsirig  the  ene- 
my upon  the  flaiik  of  his  trenches  ;  charged  him  in  column, 
and  carried  his  works  with  a  dreadful  carnage.  More  than 
eijibt  h  nd».>d  men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  'he 
Amencttus  iost  aoout  300 :  at  lue.head  of  these  leu  Gujeral 
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Ripley,  universally  lamented.     General  Drummond  raised 
the  siege,  and  retired  to  Chippewa. 

Pending  these  operations,  General  Izard  arrived  with 
a  reinforcement  from  Plattsburg,  of  400  men,  to  support 
the  garrison  of  Erie  ;  but  finding  the  garrison  relieved  by 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  fort  to  be  de- 
molished, and  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  BufTaloe  ; 
which  closed  the  operations  of  1814. 

Pending  these  operations  in  the  north,  a  British  squadron 
under  Admiral  Cockburn  entered  the  Chesapeak,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Potowmac  ;  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which 
marched  to  Washington  ;  took  the  city  ;  burnt  the  capitolj 
president's  house,  &c.  and  retired,  and  plundered  Alexan- 
dria ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  attack,  were  compelled  to  retire  with  loss. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  town  of  Plattsburg  (state 
of  New  York)  was  assaulted  by  a  land  force  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Prevost,  and  a  naval  force  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Downie.  The  town  was  de- 
fended by  Gen.  Mc  Comb,  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Izard, 
and  the  harbour  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Macdonough.  The  merits  of  this  action,  so 
glorious  to  the  American  navy,  maybe  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing official  report  from  Commodore  Macdonough. 

United  States^  ship  Saratoga,      1 
off  Plattsburg,  Sept,  1 1/A,  1814.  5 

ii  Sir — The  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  sig- 
nal victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  capture  of  one  fri- 
gate, one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

T.  MACDONOUGH. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 
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This  signal  victory  obliged  Gen.  Prevost  to  retire  with  a 
rapid  movement ;  the  American  troops  pursued,  and  he 
returned  into  Canada. 

The  operations  on  the  Hnes  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  but  nothing  decisive. 

On  the  15th  of  the  the  same  month,  a  small  British 
squadron  appeared  before  Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile-Point,  to 
co-operate  with  a  land  force  of  100  marines  and  400  In- 
dians, in  reducing  that  fortress  ;  but  such  was  the  tirmness 
and  spirit  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  that  with  a  garrison  of  1  20 
men  he  resisted  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  loss,  and  abandon  the  enter- 
prize. 

Gen.  Jackson  at  this  time  marched  to  Pensacola,  (No- 
vember 6th.)  with  a  force  of  about  3000  men,  to  chastise 
the  Enghsh,  and  Spaniards,  who  had  kindled,  and  kept 
alive  the  war  with  the  Indians.  After  destroying  their  forts, 
and  dispersing  the  British,  he  returned  with  his  lorce  to 
Mobile. 

The  marauders  of  the  Chesapeak  retired  to  Bermuda, 
where  they  prepared  a  formidable  armament,  and  sailed 
for  New-Orleans,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  besides  trans- 
ports and  barges.  Gen.  Jackson  upon  the  first  notice, 
marched  with  his  brave  companions  in  arms  to  the  defence 
of  the  key  of  the  western  country.  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, he  reached  New-Orleans,  and  hastened  his  prepa- 
rations to  receive  the  enemy.  The  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
slaves,  united  with  the  troops  in  the  arduous  duties  of  con- 
structing works  of  defence,  and  the  general  participated  in 
all  their  labours. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  appear- 
ed in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  American  flotilla  re- 
tired up  the  river  to  a  more  favourable  position.  On  the 
14th,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  American 
gun-boats,  and  captured  the  whole. 
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Gen.  Jackson  next  ordered  martial  Jaw  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  whole  militia  to  appear  on  duty. 

The  legislature  made  the  necessary  appropriations,  and 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  then  in  port.  On  the  2 1st 
Gen.  Carrol  arrived  and  joined  Gen.  Jackson  with  4000 
brave  Tennesseeans,  (yet  very  partially  armed,)  and  the 
Barratarians  arrived  at  this  time  to  join  the  general  de- 
fence. Gen.  Jackson  next  ordered  all  the  canals,  leading 
to  the  lake,  to  be  closed  ;  this  precaution  notwithstanding, 
the  enemy,  4000  strong,  reached  the  high  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  December  28th,  where  they  halted  to  take  re- 
freshment before  they  entered-  the  city,  then  full  in  their 
view.  Gen.  Jackson  assembled  his  whole  force,  arid  march- 
ed down  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  did  not  reach  them  be- 
fore dark  :  after  reconnoitering  their  position  he  commen- 
ced an  attack,  which  surprised  the  British  and  threw  them 
into  disorder  ;  but  they  soon  rallied  to  the  combat,  and  a 
sharp  rencounter  ensued.  A  thick  fog  arose  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  the  genera! 
retired  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  and  took  his  stand  at 
his  fortified  position,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, supported  by  the  armed  schooner  Caroline,  then  lying 
in  the  river. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  whole  British  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  advanced  in  columns  to  the  combat :  General 
Jackson  reserved  his  fire,  with  universal  silence  throughout 
bis  lines,  until  the  enemy  approached  within  the  reach  of 
his  grape,  when  he  opened  a  destructive  fire  from  his  ar 
tillery,  which  mowed  down  their  ranks  ;  these  were  suc- 
cessively closed,  and  the  enemy  continued  to  advance, 
until  they  came  within  musket  shot,  when  th^y whole  lines 
vomited  forth  one  incessant  sheet  of  flame  from  the  dead- 
ly rifle,  which  str  ^/ed  the  plain  with  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter, and  threatened  the  whole  columns  with  universal  ruin. 
The   enemy  broke,  and  fled  in  confusion,   except  a  small 
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detachment  who  bravely  advanced  to  the  hnes  ;  but  they 
all  fell  to  a  man.  Stung  with  indignation,  the  British  offi- 
cers rallied  their  troops,  and  advanced  again  to  the  charge  ; 
again  they  were  overwhelmed  with  the  fire  of  the  deadly 
rifle,  and  fled  for  succour,  and  for  safety,  leaving  the  field 
strewed  with  the  carnage  of  more  than  two  thousand  wound- 
ed, dead,  and  dying.  Amongst  this  number  were  the  gen- 
eral in  chief,  together  with  several  other  generals,  and  an 
unusual  proportion  of  officers.  The  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  this  action  did  not  exceed  20  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

The  British  who  survived,  retired  on  board  their  fleet  > 
descended  the  river,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Bowyer, 
wh:(.h  they  carried,  after  a  brave  resistance  ;  but  the  re- 
tu  n  fA  peace  soon  restored  it  again  to  the  Americans, 
February  18th,  1815.  Thus  ended  this  mighty  war  with 
Britain,  and  America  bore  away  the  palm. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  war  was  declared  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  against  Algiers,  and  a  squadron  of  eleven 
frigHtes,  and  armed  vessels  were  dispatched  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  two  divisions,  under  Commodores  Bainbridge, 
and  Decatur,  to  humble  that  nest  of  pirates  ;  and  in  four 
months  all  the  Barbary  powers  were  united  in  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  ;  our  own  captives,  and  those 
of  several  European  states,  released  ;  and  expressions  of 
submission  from  several  of  those  powers  obtained,  not 
hitherto  contemplated,  and  such  as  had  never  been  ex- 
torted by  any  other  nation — a  just  tribute  to  the  American 
flag. 

!Jltv5»  n-^tion  settled  down  and  became  tranquil  under  the 
peace,  andV ->thing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Wx.  Madisoi^s  administration.  In  1 8 1 6,  he  de- 
ciined  another  election,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  chosen,  and 
entered  upon  th<e  duties  of  his  oiTice,  March  4th,  1817. 
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Mr.  TompJiins  was  again  chosen  vice-president.  Under 
the  first  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  the  asperity 
of  party  greatly  softened  down,  and  the  nation  became 
more  united.  The  chastisement  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
by  Gen.  Jackson,  opened  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Flor^ 
ida,  which  also  opened  the  way  for  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States  by  Spain,  in  February,  182K 
Florida  at  the  same  time  was  erected  into  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, and  General  Jackson  appointed  governor. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  WESTERN  STATES,  IN  CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER,  AS  THEY  BECAME  TERRITORIAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS, AND  WERE  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  UNION. 

This  country  was  first  explored  by  Marquette,  a  French- 
man  from  Canada,  in  the  year  1671.  He  traversed  the 
country  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  ;  ascended  the  Fox  River 
from  Lake  Michigan,  crossed  over  the  range  of  mountains 
that  give  rise  to  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  ;  descended  the 
latter  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  ;  descended  that  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  returned.  La  Salle, 
another  Frenchman,  explored  the  country  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Ohio  ;  followed  its  course  to  the  Missis, 
sippi,  and  discovered  their  junction  in  the  year  1680. 
From  this  time  the  adventures  of  French  traders  became 
frequent  into  tlijs  vast  interior  ;  but  no  settlements  were 
attempted  until  the  year  1735  :  at  which  time  the  French 
commenced  the  settlement  of  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wa- 
bash. 

In  1750,  the  English  government  made  a  grant  to  a  com- 
pany of  600,000  acres  of  land  upon  the  river  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  her  claims  to  this  western  wilder- 
ness. To  counteract  these  claims,  the  French  erected  Fort 
Duquesne  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  in  1753.  In  1758  the 
English  dispossessed  the  French  of  this  fort,  (as  has  been 
noticed,)  which  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  claims  of  France 
in  this  country. 

In  1763,  Finance,  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England, 
at  the  peace,  relinquished  all  further  claims  to  this  western 

country. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  Ohio  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rufus  Putnam,  Esq.  commenced  Ihe  settlement  of 
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Marietta,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum.  In  1789, 
John  Cleves  Sjmmes  commenced  a  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  ;  another  settlement  commenced 
about  the  same  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  ;  and 
Fort  Washington,  upon  the  Scioto,  was  constructed  the 
same  year,  for  general  protection  ;  but  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  savages  prevented  a  general  settlement  in  this 
country,  until  the  peace  of  Greenville,  which  followed  the 
famous  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne,  August  3,  1795  ;  since 
that  time  the  settlements  have  progressed  very  rapidly  , 
three  free  and  independent  states  have  sprung  up  in  this 
nor'h-western  territory,  and  added  a  numerous  population 
to  the  Federal  Union. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  that 
historical  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  western 
states,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.;  I 
shall  therefore  compress  the  whole  into  the  following  chro- 
nological form. 

KENTUCKY, 

This  state  originally  composed  a  part  of  Virginia, 

and  was  first  settled  by  Col.  Boon  in  the  year  1773 

Was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  June  1792 

Adopted  her  first  constitution,  August  1799 

TENNESSEE. 

This  state  formerly  belonged  to   Carolina,  and 
was  ceded  by  her  to  the  United  States  1789 

-W^as  erected  into  a  territorial  government  1790 

Admitted  into  the  Union  1796 

Adopted  her  constitution  at  the  same  time. 

OHIO. 

This  state  also   originally  was  claimed  by    Vir- 
ginia, and   Connecticut,  and  ceded  by  them  to  the 
Vol.  111.  55 
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United  States,  at  sundry  cessions,  after  the  peace  of    1781 
Admitted  into  the  Union  1802 


This  state  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  North-West- 
ern Territory,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  1816 
Adopted  its  first  constitution  at  the  same  time. 

MICHIGAN. 

This  was  also  a  part  of  the  North- Western  Terri- 
tory— Was  raised  into  a  territorial  government  1800 

LOUISIANA. 

This  state  which  lies  between  the  territory  of 
Arkansaw  on  the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  was  purchased  of  France,  together  with  the 
vast  regions  of  Louisiana,  for  15,000,000  of  dollars     1803 

Erected  into  a  state  and  admitted  into  the  Union   1812 

MISSISSIPPI. 

This  statcoriginally  belonged  to  Georgia,  and  was 
erected  into  a  territorial  government  1800 

Became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union     1817 


This  state  was  originally  a  part  of  the  North- West- 
ern Territory,  and  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment 1801 

Became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union    1819 


This  state  originally  belonged  to  Georgia — 

Became  a  territorial  government  1817 

Became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  181P 
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MISSOURI. 

This  composed  the  northern  section  of  the  vast 
purchase   of  Louisiana — 

Was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  1804 

Formed  her  state  constitution  1820 

Was  admitted  into  the  Union  1821 

ARKANSAS 

Is  situated  between  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  composed  a  part  of  the  vast  regions  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase — 

Was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  1819 

EAST  AND  WEST-FLORIDA 

Were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and 
erected  into  a  territorial  government  1821 

These  states  have  all  formed  and  adopted  republican 
forms  of  government,  upon  the  original  plans  of  New- 
England,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  have  thus  become  so 
many  pillars  in  that  grand  temple  of  American  liberty, 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  primary  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  shew  the 
origin  of  this  pure  system  of  liberty,  and  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress from  the  days  of  the  14th  century  down  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  shew  how  the  pure  religion  of  the 
gospel  has  fanned  the  sacred  fire,  until  it  has  become  one 
vast  column,  and  given  light,  and  life  to  these  dark  and 
benighted  regions  of  the  west. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  these  western  states  wert 
literally  the  habitations  of  cruelty  ;  the  abodes  of  savage 
beasts,  and  more  savage  men  ;  and  now  they  are  covered 
with  rich  and  flourishing  towns,  and  villages,  filled  with 
a  numerous  population  of  free,  and  enlightended  citi;^ns., 
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whose  noble  and  virtuous  exertions  have  added  nine  illus- 
trious pillars  to  the  glorious  Republic  of  United  America. 

This  vast  interior  region  abounds  with  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes  in  rich  abundance  all  the 
conveniences,  and  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  are 
essential  to  the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  man. 

The  vast  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  through  the  medium 
of  its  numerous  tributary  streams,  affords  all  the  facilities 
of  internal  navigation,  as  well  as  foreign  intercourse  with 
the  ocean,  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 

The  numerous  steam-boats,  and  vessels,  on  the  western 
waters,  which  now  exceed  one  hundred,  have  rendered  this 
internal  navigation  both  safe,  and  expeditious  ;  and  given 
to  the  western  farmer,  and  merchant,  all  the  facilities  of 
mutual  interchange  of  commodities,  that  the  Atlantic  State* 
enjoy,  on  their  extensive  sea-board.  Added  to  all  this,  the 
hands  of  these  hardy  and  industrious  sons  of  labour  have 
cleared  the  forests,  levelled  hills,  and  vallies,  and  opened 
numerous  roads,  that  intersect  each  other  in  every  neces- 
sary direction,  to  promote  mutual  and  reciprocal  inter- 
course, throughout  the  habitable  parts  of  this  vast  interior. 
The  federal  government,  ever  mindful  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  section  of  United  America,  have  provided,  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  45,680  acres  of  land  for  each  new  state,  or  two  en- 
tire townships,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  endowing 
seminaries  of  learning.  Also,  640  acres  for  the  benefit 
of  each  town,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

Education  is  the  broad  basis  on  which  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges  of  United  America  have  hitherto  rested, 
and  on  which  they  must  continue  to  rest ;  remove  this  ba- 
sis, and  the  grand  fabric  of  American  hberty  will  totter  to 
its  base,  and  tumble  into  ruins  •  preserve  this,  with  the 
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virtuous  principles,  intelligent  understandings,  and  skilful 
industry  she  now  enjoys,  and  the  united  republic  of  Amer- 
ica may  bid  defiance  to  faction  and  conspiracy,  and  become 
the  admiration  of  ages. 

For  a  minute  description  of  this  vast  interior,  see  the 
numerous  Geographies,  with  their  Atlasses,  now  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  BRIEF  GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES. 

Boundaries. — The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the 
north,  and  northwest,  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
New-Brunswick  ;  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west  by  New  Mexico  in  part, 
and  partly  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — If  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  map 
of  North- America,  you  will  there  see  the  United  States 
intersected,  and  watered  by  the  largest  and  most  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country, 
on  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Among  the  former  may  be 
seen  those  vast  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  that  divide  the  United 
States  from  Canada ;  with  numerous  others  of  a  minor 
class.  And  among  the  latter  may  be  seen  the  grand  and 
majestic  St.  Lawrence,  that  conveys  the  vast  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  into  the  gulf  of  its  own  name  ;  also,  the 
vast  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  that  conveys  the  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  may 
be  seen  the  Kenebec,  the  Merimac,  the  Connecticut,  the 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Potowmac  and  James,  together  with 
the  numerous  small  streams,  of  the  southern  states,  with  the 
majestic  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
the  Floridas. 

These  vast  and  numerous  rivers  and  streams  not  only 
serve  to  fertilize  the  country  ;  but  they  afford  the  facili- 
ties of  internal  commerce,  to  a  degree  not  known  in  any 
other  country.  This  intercoprse  may  be  greatly  improved 
by   the  following  canals. 

Canals. — The  Great  Canal  of  New- York,  now  in 
forwardness,  between  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  will  con- 
nect the   Hudson  with  Lake  Erie  :  from   Lake  Erie,  this 
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chain  of  connection  willl  extend  through  Lake  Superior, 
into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north,  with  all  the  vast 
region  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  By  a  short  canal 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Chicago,  to  the  head  of  the  Illi- 
nois, the  same  communication  may  be  extended  through 
Lake  Michigan,  over  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  thus  the 
trade  of  all  this  vast  interior  may  be  brought  to  pass  through 
the  Groat  *  anal  to  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  New-York, 
which  will  render  her  the  London  of  America.* 

The  facility  of  transportikig  goods  from  New- York 
through  this  channel,  throughout  this  vast  interior,  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  conveyance  even  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  will  become  much  easier 
and  cheaper  than  from  New-Orleans,  even  by  steam-boats 
up  the  Mississippi.  One  more  canal  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Cayahoga  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum, 
wouid  bring  the  trade  of  the  majestic  Ohio,  with  its  numer- 
ous tributary  streams,  into  Lake  Erie,  and  thus  through  the 
Great  Canal  to  Albany  and  New- York.  To  eflfect  thie 
canal.  Congress  have  appropriated  200,000  acres  of  public 
lands  to  be  specially  applied,  when  necessary.  Another 
canal  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  oi 
the  St.  Mary's,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  would 
greatly  promote  the  great  current  of  fliis  vast  interior 
commerce.  Congress  have  also  appropriated  100,000 
acres  of  land  to  effect  this  canal,  and  100,000  more  to  ef- 
fect the  canal  between  the  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago.  All 
tliese  canals  are  practicable,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  en- 
tered upon  as  soon  as  the  Great  Canal  is  accomplished. 

Soil  and  Productions. —  Under  this  head  may  be  class- 
ed all  the  variety  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  whole 

♦  This  Great  Canal  will  ultimately  prove  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
union  between  (he  eastern  and  western  states  that  our  country  affords, 
aud  thus  its  political  advantages  may  be  rendered  equal  to  ils  commer- 
cial. 
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habitaBle  globe.  The  soil  of  the  United  States  is  rich 
and  fertile,  generally,  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
except  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  the  sand  banks  of  the 
south.  The  productions  of  the  northern  and  middle  states 
are  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  barley,  oats  tobac- 
co, culinary  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  peaches,  kc. 
hemp,  flax,  and  some  cotton.  South  of  35  deg.  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  figs,  pomgranates,  oranges,  &c. 
grapes  are  among  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  great  abundance  ;  hops,  west  of 
the  AUeghana,  and  they  flourish  under  culture  throughout. 
May  not  the  tea-plant  flourish  in  Florida,  and  Louisiana  ? 
and  may  not  the  coffee-tree  be  transplanted  into  that  cli- 
mate with  as  much  success,  as  it  was  transplanted  from 
Africa  into  the  West-Indies  in  the  17th  century  ? 

Three  objects  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
American  cultivators,  viz.  the  bee,  the  grape,  and  the 
silk-worm  ;  all  which  might  be  rendered  very  productive 
in  the  United  States. 

Mines  and  Minerals. — The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
permit  me  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject,  in  all  its  ex- 
tensive ramifications  ;  suttice  it  then  to  say,  that  no  coun- 
try abounds  with  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  useful  me- 
tals and  minerals,  such  as  iron,  lead,*  copper,  coal,  &c. 
than  the  United  States  ;  but  more  particularly  throughout 
the  interior  ;  and  no  people  on  earth  have  more  exten- 
sive conveniences  to  render  them  productive. 

Salines. — These  are  more  numerous,  and  extensive  in 
the  United  States,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind,  excepting  the  ex- 
tensive salt  mines  of  Poland  :  they  may  be  ranked  among 
the  striking  evidences,  that  God  originally  designed  this 
country  to  become  the  theatre  of  a  numerous  population  ; 

*  The  lead  mine  in  Missouri,  now  worked  by  Mr.  Austin,  is  calculated 
to  produce  ^20,000  per  annum. 
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and  we  ourselves  are  witnesses  that  he  is  fast  acconmphsh- 
ing  his  purpose.  The  sahnes  of  Louisiana  are  said  to 
surpass  those  of  the  interior  east  of  the  Mississippi,  both 
in  number  and  extent,  and  are  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  United  States  under  any  degree  of  population. 

Natural  Curiosities. — Under  this  head  may  be  ranked 
the  vast  inland  seas  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, and  of  St.  Anthony;  the  passage  of  the  Potowmac 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany;  the  Hang- 
ing Bridge,  and  Blowing  Cave,  &;c.  in  Virginia,  and 
numerous  other  caves  throughout  the  interior  ;  the  Gates  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,*  Cataracts  of  the  Missouri,!  &;g. 

Mountains. — Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the  range 
of  mountains  that  divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic, from  those  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi,  known  by 
the  name  of  theApplachian,  or  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  these 
mountains  are  called  the  back-bone  of  the  United  States, 
and  extend  in  a  range  with  the  sea-coast,  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  of  Louisiana  range  extensively 
through  that  vast  interior,  and  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the  great  Pacific,  as  the  Al- 
leghany does  the  waters  on  the  east,  from  the  Atlantic. 
They  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of 
South-America,  and  extend  as  far  north  as  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lies  the  Cheppewan  range, 
which  extends  from  the  arctic  circle,  down  into  Mexico, 
and  forms  the  high  table  land  of  that  kingdom.     Branches 

♦  Here  the  river  Missouri  passes  through  an  elevation  of  rocks,  about 
1200  feet  perpendicular  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  <he  water*  are 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  150  yards,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
five  allies  ;  and  for  more  than  three  miles  a  man  cannot  stand  between  the 
foot  of  the  rock  and  the  water. 

t  This  cataract  falls  more  than  300  feet  in  a  few  miles,  in  passing  ovci 
these  piirpendicular  fal!«. 

Voh.  HI.  .56 
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of  these  mountains  range  between  the  Arkansaw  and  Red 
Rivers,  and  form  the  source  of  the  Osage. 

These  are  the  most  important  ranges  of  mountains  in 
the  United  States,  and  give  rise  to  the  principal  rivers  ;  the 
other  numerous  mountains  maj  be  seen  in  the  several 
Geographies,  and  Atlasses,  common  to  our  country. 

Government. — This  may  be  denominated  a  Republican 
Confederacy,  united  under  one  grand  republican  system 
and  the  whole  formed  upon  the  elective,  or  representative 
plan. 

Religion. — All  religions  that  do  not  infringe  upon  good 
order,  and  the  laws,  are  tolerated  in  the  United  States. 

Literature, — I  have  compressed  this  article  into  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  will  shew  the  principal  seminaries 
of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Universities  founded,  Academies  inslituted,  <^f. 

American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Massachusetts,  May 
4,  1780. 

Brown  university,  Rhode-Island,  1770. 

Bacon  academy,  Connecticut,  1803. 

Burlington  college,  Vermont,  1791. 

B'dtimore  college,  1807. 

Cambridge,  New  Ensjland,  1630,  called  Harvard  college,  found- 
ed by  John  Harvard. 

Cok  sbury  college,  Maryland,  1785. 

College  ot  physician?  at  Philadelphia,  1787. 

Columbian  college,  New  York,  1787. 

Divinity  college,  Massachusetts,  1808. 

Dartmouth  college,  1769. 

Dickenson  college,  Pennselvania,  1783. 

Franklin  college,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  1787. 

Greenville  college,  Tennessee,  J 794. 

Gporgia  university,  1785. 

Henrico,  Virginia,  1619. 

Massachusetts'  academies  in  number  forty-eight,  exclusive  of 
the  grammar  and  other  schools  in  the  various  townships, 
18152. 

New-England  colleges,  the  graduates  in  1807  were  200. 

Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1738. 

North  Cirolina  ''niver.«sity,  1789. 

Pennsylvania  university.  1779. 
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Philadelphia  academy,  1753. 

Rhode  Island  college,  1764. 

St.  John's  college,  Annapolis,  1784. 

St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  1804. 

Transjlvania  university,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1798- 

Union  college,  Schenectady,  1794. 

Washington  college,  Chester-town,  Maryland,  1782. 

William  and  Mary  college,  Virginia,  1691. 

Williarastown  college,  Massachusetts,  1793. 

Yale  college,  New-Haven,  1700. 

Hamilton  college. 

Population. — See  the  following  table. 
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All  oliier 

STATES.     Years    Males, 

Females. 

free  per- 
sons. 

Slaves.     Total. 

New-Hamp-1790   70,937   70,160 

630 

158 

141,885 

shire, 

1800    91,258|  93,740 

852 

8 

183,868 

1810105,782107,608 

970 

none. 

214.460 

Massachu- 

1790 182,7421190,582 

5,463 

378,787 

setts, 

1800205,135  211,158 

6,452 

422,845 

1810229,742  235,561 

6,737 

472,040 

Maine, 

1790'  49,132    46,870 

638 

96,540 

1800:  76,852^  74,069 

818 

161,719 

18101 15,50^<  11 2,227 

969 

228,705 

Connecticut,  1790;  114,926 

117,448 

2,808 

2,764 

237,946 

1800 

121,193 

123,528 

6,330 

951 

251,002 

1810 

126,373 

128,806 

6,453 

310 

261,942 

Vermont, 

1790 

44,763 

40,505 

255 

16 

86,639 

1800 

79,328 

74,580 

557 

none. 

154,465 

1810 

109,781 

107,382 

750 

217,913 

Rhode-Isl- 

1790 

31,818 

32,652 

3,407 

948 

68,825 

and, 

1800 

31,858 

33,580 

3,304 

380 

69,122 

1810 

35,743   3r,44l 

3,609 

108 

76,921 

New-York, 

1790 

161,822162.320 

4,654 

21,324 

340,120 

1800 

237,094268,122 

10,374 

20,613 

436,203 

1810 

474,352444,618 

25,33::: 

16,017 

y59-220 

New-Jersey, 

1790 

86,667 

83,287 

2,76j 

11,423  184,139 

1800 

P8,G45 

95,600 

4,402 

12,422211,069 

1810 

115,057 

1 1 1 ,504 

7,843 

10,86l;245,2.)5 

Pennsylva- 

1790 

217,736 

206,3g3 

6,537 

3,737,434,373 

nia, 

1800 

301,467 

300,898 

14,574 

1,706  602,,363 

1810 

401,566 

385,238 

22,49i! 

795810,091 

Delaware, 

!790 

23,926 

22,384 

3,899 

8,887 

69,094 

1800 

25,033 

24,819 

8,260 

6,153 

64,273 

1810 

28.006 

27,356 

13J16 

4,177 

72,614 
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All  other 

t  tiles. 

Vears 

Males. 

Females. 

free  per- 
sons. 

Slaves. 

loial. 

Mar^'land, 

1790 

107,254 

101,395 

8,043 

103,036 

319,728 

1800 

113,688 

108,310 

19,987 

107,70 : 

o49,692 

1810 

120,210 

114,907 

33,927 

111,50^ 

380,546 

Virginia, 

1790 

227,071 

215,046 

12866 

292,627 

747,610 

1800 

264,599 

254,275 

20,507 

346,968 

886,349 

1810 

280,038 

271,496 

30,570 

392,618 

974,622 

North-Caro- 

1790 

147,494 

140,710 

4,975 

100,572 

393,751 

lina, 

1800 

171,648 

166,116 

7,043 

133,29H 

478,103 

1810 

188,6o2 

187.778 

10,266 

168,824 

o55,500 

South-Caro 

1790 

73,298 

66,880 

1,801 

107,094 

240,073 

lina, 

1800 

100,916 

95,339 

3,185 

146,061 

345,591 

1810 

190,587 

104,609 

4,554 

19'J,345 

415,115 

Georgia, 

1790 

27,147 

25,739 

398 

29,2b4 

82,648 

1800 

63;968 

48,293 

1,919 

59,599 

163,879 

1810 

75,845 

69,569 

1,801 

105,318 

352,433 

Kentucky, 

1790 

32,211 

25,739 

114 

12,430 

73,677 

1800 

93,959 

85,915 

741 

40,343 

220,958 

1810 

Io8,bt05 

155,432 

1,713 

80,561 

406,511 

Ohio, 

1800 

24,43o 

20,595 

337 

none. 

45,366 

1810 

118,<'9.^ 

107,854 

1,896 

227,843 

Tennessee, 

1800 

47,180 

44,529 

369 

13,584 

105,602 

181( 

111,76 

10i,112 

1,317 

44,535 

261,727 

Mi'=isi*sippi 

180. 

2,907 

2  272 

182 

3,489 

8,850 

Ter. 

18R 

i2,85^ 

10^174 

240 

17,088 

40,352 

Indiana  Ter 

18tl 

2,95- 

2,386 

163 

135 

5,641 

181' 

12,57' 

11,320 

393 

237 

24,620 

OrleansTer 

1811 

18,94^ 

15,371 

7,585 

34,660 

76,556 

Louisiana  " 

18K 

9,3t^7 

7,840 

607 

3,011 

20,845 

Michigan    " 

181{ 

2,837 

1,781 

120 

24 

4,762 

Illinois        " 

1810 

6,38<- 

5,121 

613 

128 

12,282 

Dist.ofCol. 

1810 

8,130 

7,949 

2,549 

5,395 

24,023 

NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

NAMES  AND  FORCE  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ships  oj  the  Line. 


Karnes, 

Guns. 

JVames. 

Guns 

Indefendence, 

74 

North-Carolina, 

74 

\\'ashinglon, 

do.«| 

Ohio, 

do. 

Frank,  hn, 

do. 

Delaware, 

do. 

Columbus, 

do. 

One  building  at  Boston, 

do. 

Chippewa, 

do. 

One  at  Portsmouth, 

do. 

New -Orleans, 

do. 
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Frigates. 


Xames. 

Guns. 

Names. 

Guns. 

Constitution, 

44 

Macedonian, 

36 

United  States, 

do. 

Confiance, 

32 

Gurriere, 

do. 

Mohawk, 

do. 

Java, 

do. 

Cyane, 

28 

Superior, 

do. 

John  Adams,  corvette, 

24 

One  building  at 

Washing- 

General  Pike,     do. 

24 

ton, 

do. 

Saratoga, 

22 

Constellation, 

36 

Steam  Frigate  Fulton. 

- 

Congress, 

do. 
Sloops  of  War,  SCc. 

.Yames. 

Guns.  Karnes. 

Guns. 

Lawrence, 

20     Sylph, 

16 

Erie, 

18  j  Ticonderoga, 

14 

Peacock, 

18  1  Oneida, 

14 

Ontario, 

18  1  Queen  Charlotte, 

14 

Hornet, 

18    Ranger, 

14 

Detroit, 

18  '  Enterprise, 

12 

Jefferson. 

18    Spark, 

12 

Jones, 

18     Eagle, 

12 

Madison, 

18    Together  with    several  other 

Louisiana, 

18       small  vessels,  bomb-ketches, 

Niagara, 

18,     &c. 

Linnet , 

16 

1 

Antiquitcs  and  Curiosilies. —  Under  this  head  are  (o  be 
ranked  those  remarkable  mounds  and  fortifications  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  throughout  the  vast  interior  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  engravings  upon  the  flat 
rocks  of  the  Enchanted  Mountains,  (so  called,)  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee  ;  and  other  inscriptions  found  on  large  flat 
rocks  in  the  western  country. 
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REMARKS. 

These  are  the  records  of  ages  that  are  past  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  remotest  tradition,  and  hang  suspended  on 
the  lield  of  conjecture  in  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

1  have  pronnised  to  solve  this  mystcrj,  in  its  place,  and  1 
will  now  attempt  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  Introductory  Remarks 
of  this  work,  it  was  noticed,  that  the  art  of  Navigation  had 
its  rise  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  about  2000 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  this  was  conducted  by  the  way 
of  coasting  adventure  for  about  3,300  years,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  magnetism,  and  the  mariner's 
con)pass,  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  lime,  this  coasting  adventure  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe  generally,  and  that  the  whole  continent  of  Afri- 
ca had  been  circumnavigated.  Now  it  is  presumed  that  in 
the  multitude  of  these  adventures,  some  of  them  were 
blown  off  the  coast,  and  were  driven  by  the  trade  winds 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  formed  the  settlement  at  Mexico ; 
for  this  would  be  the  point  where  the  trade  winds  and  the 
Gulf-Stream  would  naturally  land  them. 

To  support  this  conjecture  take  the  following  facts.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  worshipped  the  sun,  had  the  art 
of  embalming  their  dead,  possessed  the  arts  extensively, 
and  practised  human  sacrifice.  All  these  were  common 
to  the  Mexicans  when  they  were  conquered  by  Cortes. 
I  place  no  further  confidence  in  the  tradition  delivered  by 
Montezuma  to  Cortez,  "  that  his  ancestors  came  from  the 
remote  regions  of  the  east,  and  settled  that  empire  ;  and 
that  their  descendants  should  come  at  some  future  day  and 
take  possession  of  the  empire,"  than  as  it  serves  for  one 
link  in  Ihe  chain  by  which  my  conjectures  are  united. 

These  points  being  settled,  let  us  pursue  the  colonies  of 
these  peoplf^  up  the  Mississippi,  and  examine  their  attempts 
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lo  settle  the  interior  country,  contiguous  to  the  great  wa- 
ters of  that  nnighty  river.  Here,  it  is  true,  are  no  cities, 
like  Mexico,  to  shew  their  relative  connection  ;  but  here 
are  to  be  seen  extensively,  the  fortified  camps  of  a  people 
who  had  the  arts,  (see  the  descriptions  of  these  works  in 
all  the  Geographies  of  our  country.)  here  are  to  be  found 
the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  men,  horses,  and  numerous 
other  animals,  curiously  engraven  upon  the  flat  rocks  of  the 
Enchanted  Mountains  (so  called)  of  Tennessee,  here  have 
been  found  inscriptions  upon  large  flat  rocks,  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  in  a  character  unknown.  These  inscrip- 
tions have  been  exactly  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  several 
Universities  of  our  country  to  be  decyphered,  where  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  Phoenician,  because  the  charac- 
ters so  nearly  resemble  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean,  from 
whence  sprang  the  Phoenician  character,  which  is  now 
lost. 

Dr.  Morse  in  his  Geography  says,  that  a  copper  coin 
has  lately  been  found  near  the  Wabash,  several  feet  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  retains  distinctly  its 
Persian  stamp  and  inscription.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Phoenicians  sprang  from  the  Persians,  or  Chaldeans  ;  that 
their  intercourse  was  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  that  they 
used  the  same  coin.  All  these  facts  being  united,  have 
fixed  a  strong  degree  of  probability  upon  my  mind,  that 
these  works  of  art  are  the  monuments  of  the  labours  of  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  Colony,  in  their  attempts  to  settle  this 
western  country,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  others  that  may 
serve  to  unfold  the  mystery  still  more  clearly*. 

*  For  a  more  pariicular  description  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  see  the 
following  extract  from  Dana's  Sketches  of  the  western  states. 

♦'  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Big  Miami,  on  the 
west  bank,  is  an  extensive  rich  bottom,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  acres  ;  on,  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  which,  are  several 
ancient  mounds.  Northwardly  of  liardonsburgh,  one  halt 
■tijle  from  the  Miami,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  supposed  to  be  eie 
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Thus  far  1  have  accomplished  my  task  of  unfolding  the 
ways  of  God  to  men,  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Puritan  Church,  from  the  days  of  John  Wickhife,  in 
the  14th  century,  down  to  the  days  in  which  we  live,  and 
shewn  the  special  designs  of  Almighty  God  in  planting  his 
church  in  this  modern  Canaan. 

In  the  course  of  my  narrative  I  have  undeavoured  to 
exhibit  to  view,  the  more  prominent  characters  which  God 
in  his  providence  has  been  pleased  to  use,  as  his  special 
instruments  in  carrying  forward  his  great  work  of  planting 
his  church,  and  building  up  a  great  nation  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

vated  above  the  adjoining  bottom  150  feet,  is  a  fortification  in- 
closing ten  or  twelve  acres.  The  wall  of  earth,  from  four  to 
five  feet  high,  does  not  conform  to  any  exact  figure  ;  but  is  re- 
gulated in  its  direction  by  the  extremities  of  the  level  ground 
round  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  highest  points  of  declivity,  in 
an  irregular  form^  so  as  to  enclose  all  the  level  ground.  There 
are  two  or  three  gate-ways.  On  the  south,  near  where  the  hill 
i«s  very  steep,  within  the  fort,  is  a  considerable  mound  ;  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  about  one  third  of  the  distance  from 
the  base  to  the  top,  is  a  spacious  highway,  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  width,  remarkably  level  and  straight  ;  the  excavation 
on  the  upper  side  of  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  hill,  is  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  deep  :  this  highway  extends  in  length,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  160  rods,  each  end  terminates  at  points  where 
the  declivity  was  gentle,  and  the  ascent  easy  to  the  fortification  ; 
within  which  are  two  considerable  artificial  concavities.  The 
numerous  human  bones  washed  bare  by  the  rains,  on  the  slop- 
ing places,  indicate  that  the  ancient  population  was  great. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mipmi,  on  the  top  ef  a  hill,  is 
another  extensive  fortification,  described  in  Dr.  Drake's  picture 
of  Cincinnati.  Another  is  discoverable  on  a  hill  near  Hamilton, 
containing  more  than  60  acres,  near  which  is  a  mound  ;  various 
monuments  of  ancient  labours  appear  in  the  Miami  country. 

Mounds  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form.  Some  are  con- 
ical, from  the  base  to  the  top  ;  others  present  only  the  lower 
segment  of  a  cone  ;  others  are  semi-globular  ;  others  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram.  At  Marietta,  is  one  of  a  conical 
figure,  seven  rods  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  fifty  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  at  the  top. 

The  largest  mound  that  has  been  found  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
stands  at   Biii-Grave   Creek,  near  the  Ohio,    14  miles   below 
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It  was  also  a  part  of  mj  design  to  have  shewn  how  this 
church,  in  connection  with  the  mother  churcli  in  Europe, 
is  designee]  to  open  the  way  for  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  unfolding  the  wonderful  exertions 
that  are  now  making,  through  the  medium  of  the  numerous 
Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,,^nd  Sunday  Schools  ; 
together  with  the  extensive  out-pourings  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  they  are  now  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  I  have  already  so  far  cxcet  ded  the 
limits  prescribed  for  this  work  that  I  must  omit  the  whole, 
and  refer  the  reader,  for  the  tirst,  to  the  various  Bil.ie  So- 
ciety any  Missionary  Society  reports,  so  common  in  our 
country  ;  and  for  the  latter,  to  a  work,  upon  the  revival!^  of 
religion  in  the  the  United  States,  now  about  to  be  pubh-h- 
cd  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc  Cawley,  of  Schenecfad} .     I  can 

Wheeling.  It  is  between  fitleen  and  twenty  rods  diameter,  at 
the  base  ;  its  pt;rpendicniar  height  seventy  feet,  and  on  tne 
summit  nearly  sixty  feet  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  is  a 
regular  cavity,  consisting  of  about  3000  cubical  feet,  on  which 
is  a  green  white-oak  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than 
seventy  feet  high  ;  within  a  few  rods  stand  tive  other  smaller 
monntis.  (Q,uere.  What  analogy  may  there  be  between  these 
mounds,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  their  original  design.) 

The  most  remarkable  mounds,  or  pyrami<ls,  in  the  western 
country,  a-  e  on  the  Mississipji,  consisting  of  two  groups.  Th« 
one  about  ten  miles  above  the  Kahokia,  which  empties  near 
St.  Louis  ;  and  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it  ; 
which  in  all  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  largest  of 
these  mounds  is  a  stupendous  pile  of  earth,  to  form  which  must 
have  required  the  labours  of  thousands,  for  years.  It  stands 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Kahokia  ;  the  form  is-  a  pa- 
rallelogram, from  north  to  south  ;  on  the  south  is  a  broad  apron, 
about  halfway  down,  and  from  this  another  projection,  nearly 
fifteen  feet  wide  ;  the  whole  circumference  iJOOjards.and  the 
height  of  the  mound  about  90  feet.  The  Monks  of  La  Trappe 
have  settled  near  it,  who  have  made  the  apron  into  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  sowed  the  top  with  wheat 

Near  St.  Louis  is  a  curious  work  called  the  Fallen  Garden, 
It  suggests  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  situation  for  assem- 
bling the  people  for  public  councils." 

Numf  rnu<!  other  similar  ruins  are  noticed  by  the  same  authorj  extending, 
from  *he  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  confines  of  Mexico. 
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only  add,  that  within  the  period  of  nine  months  past  (since 
I  commenced  this  work,)  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as 
most  extensive  revival  of  religion  that  has  ever  been  re- 
corded, has  sprung  up,  and  diffused  itself  over  mor^  than 
one  half  of  the  towns  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  in 
this  parish  of  Wethersfield,  in  which  1  now  write,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts  have  been  added  to  the 
visible  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  three  months 
past,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing,  not  only  in  this 
parish  ;  but  throughout  the  state. 

Who,  that  examines  with  attention  this  vast  field  of  in- 
struction, can  fail  to  see,  that  the  days  are  fast  approach- 
ing, "when  the  stone  that  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
Wiihout  hands,  shall  become  a  great  mountain,  and  fill  the 
whole  earth."  And  when  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
House  shall  be  exalted  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  all  n-ations  shall  flow  unto  it  and  be  saved." 
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